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MILTON’S PROSE AND POETICAL WORKS. 


Art. 1—Tue Prost Works or Joun Miron, with a Bio- 
graphical Introduction, by Rurus W. Griswo.p. Philadel- 
phia: Herman Hooker, 1845. 


A Treatise on Curist1an Docrarine, compiled from the Holy 
Scripture alone. By Joun Mitton. Translated from the 
original by Cuartes R. Sumnen, M. A., Librarian and His- 
toriographer to His Majesty, and Prebendary of Canterbu- 
ry. oston, 1825. 


Tue Porericat Works or Joun Mitton. 


Few men are more spoken of, yet more unknown, than 
John Milton. The materials for forming a correct opinion of 
his character and principles have been long before society ; 
but various causes have combined to produce, and perpetuate, 
an erroneous estimate of both. Foremost among them is to 
be ranked the loss, for nearly an hundred and fifty years, of 
the Treatise on Christian Doctrine ; which left the ultimate 
conclusions of Milton’s intellect, on the whole range of reli- 
gious topics, in great obscurity, and allowed a false impression 
of his orthodoxy, which is not now easily eradicated, to obtain 
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footing in the world.* During his own life he was chiefly 
known as a controversial and political writer; but after his 
death, while Paradise Lost, the great monument of his genius, 
gained his name a ready admission alike into palace and cot- 
tage, the Prose Works, which had been written in defence of 
defeated factions in Church and State, sank into comparative 
oblivion. Meanwhile the splendor of the Epic poem, and the 
peculiar mode of its construction, which veiled political doc- 
trines under the rich garb of scriptural expression, caused 
Milton to be considered, by all parties, as emphatically The 
Poet of Christendom; and suspected errors were passed lightly 
over by those who contemplated, with affectionate reverence, 
the stately structure which his genius had erected in blindness 
and advanced age. Within late years, the public has obtain- 
ed a more intimate acquaintance with his mind and principles, 
from the repeated editions of his Prose Works in England and 
America. Still, these are read by few, and the number by 
whom they are judiciously estimated is yet more limited. We 
propose, therefore, to present as clearly as our very confined 
space will allow, a picture of Milton, drawn from the complete 
collection of his writings now before us. in doing this we 
must confess ourselves undazzled by the lustre of his reputa- 
tion, or his transcendent powers ; and while we yield to none 
in our admiration of his genius, we will not suffer this to inter- 
fere with the stern judgment which, as Christian reviewers, we 
must pass upon his principles. In his capacity of Poet, space 
will permit us to say little concerning him, except what has a 
bearing on his thesclagioal opinions. It is time to put aside 
the haze of brilliant words, and look calmly at Milton as he is ; 
and we conceive that we shall be doing service to the Church, 
in drawing attention distinctly to his religious views, and to 
the process by which he arrived at them. It is, indeed, with 
mingled feelings that we contemplate Milton—the poet rivaled 
only by Shakspeare and Homer ; the orator—for justly may 
we so call him, since his most eloquent works were spoken, 
not written, to the high audience of the world, and of all 
coming generations—the orator, equalling in grandeur, vehe- 
mence, and argumentative power, any whom Athens, Rome, 





* “JT know not any of the articles which seem to thwart his opinions: but the 
ht of obedience, whether canonical or civil, roused his indignation.”—John- 
son’s Life of Milton. 
“ Milton 4 to have had full conviction of the truth of Christianity, to have 
regarded the Holy —— with the profoundest veneration, to have been un- 
tainted by any heretical peculiarity of opinion.”—J/2. 
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England or France produced in their palmiest days ; the his- 
torian, who would have been second to none, had he selected 
history as his peculiar province; the scholar, facile princeps, 
in all save ecclesiastical and oriental learning, of a most ac- 
complished age; the nny a who wanted but humility to 
place him beside judicious Hooker, and lacking this became 
the arch-heretic of the Gospel dispensation ; the statesman, to 
whose counsels and influence may be attributed much of the 
dignity and strength which characterized the Protectorate ; 
the man, possessing all qualities which men call heroic, whose 
very errors would have made him a demi-god in heathen 
times ; the patriot, most mistaken, but most self-sacrificing and 
most sincere; and yet the Arian,* the Pantheist,t the Mate- 
rialist,[ the regicide,§ the Antinomian,|| the advocate of polyg- 
amy] and superadded divorce, limited only by inclination, 
which is no limit**—in a word, as we shall show, towards the 
conclusion of our remarks, the maintainer of almost every 
crude impiety, and one of the bitterest enemies who ever lived 
of the Christian Church. In the present age, a war of princi- 
ple is going on throughout the world ; and when we calmly 
ask ourselves, on which side is John Milton to be found—that 
of good or evil—we are compelled, by the urgency of fact, to 
say on that of evil; and that when the hosts of anti-Christ 
marshal themselves against the Truth, they can find no ground, 
to stand upon, better intrenched, than that which he has 
marked out, no principles more seductive, and no name, under 
which to fight, more dazzling to the multitude. We would 
venture to prophecy, without pretending to be far-sighted 
either, that the last contest of the world against the Church 
will take place on the principles of Milton. It will not turn 
on the avowed alternative of Christian belief, or utter infideli- 
ty. It will be a struggle more subtle, more close, more deadly. 
It will be the effort of Evil to gain possession of the citadel 
of Truth, and rule the world under the name of Christianity. 
A truly great mind runs by an instinctive logic to the end of 
a principle, boldly breaking through every barrier of custom 
and sacred association, and standing disenthralled and trium- 
phant at the uttermost goal: while the mass of mankind, less 
consistent—clear-headed and independent; restrained by the 
pressure of society—early habit—the influence of names—the 
love of reputation—and many similar obstacles, toils slowly 





b. Vol. I, Ch. VIL 
Prose Works, Vol. I, p. 374. 
Ib. Vol. I, Ch. X. #* Th. 


* Ch. Doc. Vol. I, Ch. V. + 
Tb. Vol. I, Ch. VII and XIIL § 
j Ch. Doc, Vol. II, Ch. XVIL a 
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after, gradually advancing from point to point in the course of 
generations, until the whole ground is traveled, and the gene- 
ral mind, by an unconscious reasoning, reaches the fatal ter- 
mination which the giant compassed at astride. The very 
elevation and purity of Milton’s character, render his errors 
more dangerous. It is by such a mind alone that abstract 
evil can be developed in such a manner as to be enduringly 
hurtful. An avowed infidel or an immoral man has but a 
transient power. Voltaire, Rousseau, and Paine may have 
slain their thousands, yet whom do they now mislead ? Milton, 
encircled by a halo of seeming divinity, and attracting univer- 
sal admiration, tempts men into error by his personal virtue 
and his intellectual greatness. We have observed, for many 
years, the growing influence which his views, only partially 
understood, are exercising on the public mind; and consider 
it high time that the Church should look steadily at the nature 
of the issue which is presented, and should forbear even to 
think or speak of John Milton as a Christian man, or a Christ- 
ian poet. A late reviewer, in this country, praises him for 
“casting aside thé whole machinery of Priesthood, and all the 
eant and predilections of past ages ;’* and Mr. Griswold, in 
his Preface, tells us that had he only written his works against 
Episcopacy, “he would have been one of the greatest bene- 
factors of the Church and of mankind ;”+ and he concludes by 
saying, “ He was the greatest of all human beings: the noblest 
and the ennobler of mankind.”{ That he possessed many 
high qualities of mind and heart, and the richest and most va- 
rious gifts of intellect, we fully acknowledge; that he turned 
his greatness to good account, or may justly be esteemed the 
ennobler of mankind—if Christian principle qualifies a man to 
ennoble his fellows—we shall take the liberty to question : and 
the fact that such exaggerated praise can be bestowed upon a 
person who deliberately denied almost every distinctive tenet 
of Christianity, convinces us of the necessity of speaking plain- 
ly on the subject. We want no man-worship, no bowing 
down to any human being, merely because he possessed an 
iron will, a retentive memory, a clear head, a brilliant imagi- 
nation, and a tongue which 


“ Dropped manna and could make the worse appear 
The better reason.’’ 


John Milton was a great man, but a very faulty one, and far 
from being inspired, though he seems so to have fancied. 


* The Literary World, Vol. III, No. 25. 
+ Prose Works, Vol. I, p. vii. ¢ Ib. p. xi 
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To form a just idea of Milton’s genius, it is necessary to 
take his Prose Works into the account. They know little of 
him who regard him merely as the writer of Paradise Lost, 
and Sampson Agonistes. Many regard a poet as a dreamer 
who cultivates the imagination at the expense of the reflect- 
ive faculties—a notion which Pope endorses when he says, 


“ Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory’s soft colors melt away.” 


But Milton had no such idea of the vocation of the poet. 
With him, the ideal was not separated from the practical, and 
poetry was merely the final embellishment of the most matter 
of fact deductions of the reason. In early life he at times 
gave loose reins to fancy: but in proportion as his mind 
gained maturity he used the lyre simply as the handmaid of 
the theologian and the politician, characters which with him 
were indissolubly connected, binding into one the whole life 
of man, as a responsible being and an earthly citizen. It is 
in his Prose Works, and especially in the Treatise on Chris- 
tian Doctrine, that we discover, the vast foundation of thought 
and learning which he laid before he wrote his Epic, how lit- 
tle temporary impulse had to do with one word which he ut- 
tered as a poet, and how completely he made the imagination 
subservient to the reason. But the evidence which enhances 
our idea of the greatness of the man, deprives his poems of 
their usually conceded Christian character, and shows that 
while ingeniously couched in language drawn from the in- 
spired records, they are elaborately opposed to nearly every 
Christian truth, and embody a formal scheme of gigantic her- 
esy, embracing the whole range of theology. There was, 
however, no deception designed by him ; for had his own evi- 
dent intentions been carried into effect, the world would, from 
the moment of his decease, have been supplied with a key to 
all that is obscure in Paradise Lost and Regained; and the 
meaning of passages which are now read carelessly, without 
a literal pressure of their language, would have been fully 
understood. 

Before we begin our necessarily meagre Review of his va- 
rious works, controversial, political, and doctrinal, let us first 
draw a brief sketch of the times in which he lived, and the 
circumstances which tended to the formation of his charac- 
ter and opinions. We are not disposed to deny that some 
excuse may be found for the course which he took both in 
politics and theology, in the temper of the age, and the un- 
settled state of religious principle. As yet men had not test- 
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ed the depths of that fearful gulf called liberty—a gulf which 
has recesses still unexplored—and while beholding the mental 
degradation which resulted from Papal power on the Conti- 
nent, and the sorrows caused by the contests between the 
crown and the people in his own land, it may have seemed 
certain to him that this would be the panacea for all human 
ills. 

The Reformation found the masses throughout Europe 
without any definite knowledge of the principles of Christiani- 
ty. At Rome, religious feeling was faintly struggling against 
prevalent infidelity, and good men instinctively felt that there 
was much to remedy, though they knew not where to begin.* 
The contest between Luther and the Papal See was a leap 
into the dark on both sides,t and neither party was aware by 
what arguments to attack its opponent or defend itself, or 
what course the controversy was likely to take. Beginning 
with a single point, the dispute soon spread to every tenet of 
Christianity, and the uninformed popular mind became a tri- 
bunal before which the gravest speculations of theologians, 
and the deepest mysteries of the faith, were to be tried. But 
it was not long before a few great minds gained a temporary 
ascendancy, and caused the general reception of their senti- 
ments by large masses, without, however, restraining the spirit 
of division and insubordination, but rather rendering it more 
powerful, by giving it an embodied form and definite direc- 
tion. A new Christianity arose disrupted from the past, ha- 
ving for its foundation not reverence for, and submission to, 
the Divine will, but a wild feeling of opposition to tyranny, and 
astern determination to uphold private opinion by the unli- 
censed use of the tongue and the final resort to the sword. 
While Rome, under the pretence of reforming abuses, proceed- 
ed in the Council of Trent to consolidate the fabric of an 
usurped ecclesiastical despotism, her continental opponents 
were building up the collective tyranny of individualism. In 
England the Reformation originating with the heads of the 
Church, acting with the consent of the secular authorit 
though not subservient to it, took a different and more ouale 
course, preserving all the links which unite the present with 
the past, and foster those emotions of love, reverence, and 
obedience, in which the soul of Christianity consists. Could 
it have proceeded without the introduction of the foreign ele- 
ment, the Church in England would soon have presented an 
aspect of calm and instructed strength, unity, peace, and de- 





* Ranke, Bk. II, p. 53. t Fra Paolo, p. 6. 
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votion, deep, but not uncheerful, than which the mind can pic- 
ture nothing more lovely or conducive to national greatness. 
As it was, through the blessing of Providence, and the insular 
position of the country, the Church was enabled to obtain a 
hold on the minds of all classes, which has never been effaced 
in the most disastrous times, and which will yet be the preserv- 
ative of England amid the convulsions that tear the rest of 
Europe. But while the Church was gradually and quietly 
doing her good work, and the infusion of continental opin- 
ion was preparing the way for discord and fanaticism, the 
commercial prosperity of England, and the diffusion of sound 
learning, were bringing forw ard the middle classes into a po- 
litical prominence not hitherto enjoyed, and with the sense 
of power came the desire to exercise it. The prerogatives of 
the crown, and the rights of the people, were, in many re- 
spects, unsettled, and law and precedent opposed to each 
other. But had it not been for the absurdities of Puritanism, 
which provoke laughter even when most malignant, and 
which, being deriv ed from an element foreign to the structure 
of the Anglo- Saxon mind, could not long remain joined to it, 
but were destined to terminate either in rationalism or a re- 
turn to the Church; had it not been for these things, which set 
all ordinary calculations at defiance, the straight forward com- 
mon sense of the English nation, would soon have set mat- 
ters to rights without any collision. Never was a kingdom 
so favorably situated for the peaceful and just settlement of 
all that pertained to political and ecclesiastical rights, as Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles. A gentle and intelligent sove- 
reign, a noble-minded aristocracy, a vigorous and learned 
commons, a pious and well-read clergy, a people loyally dis- 
posed alike to Church and State, what could have prevented 
the orderly rectification of abuses, derived from antecedent 
centuries, but a foreign influence which, like an insane jester 
with a fire-brand, threw itself into the midst of the noble as- 
semblage, and for awhile made all parties partakers of its mad- 
ness, either as opponents or friends ! 

Such were the elements of the brooding storm when 
Charles began his reign, and Milton entered on his academic 
career at Cambridge. As yet the feelings of the latter were 
not embittered against the Church, since he contemplated 
taking orders, a design which continued in full force at the 
age of twenty-three. It may be permitted us to regret that 
one so mentally qualified to adorn and bless the Church, and 
so susceptible to all that is solemn in her architecture and de 
votions, should have found it impossible to humble his mind to 
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the reception of teaching, before which Hooker, Bull, and 
Pearson have bowed, and risen mightier for their humility. 
During the years in which his mind was slowly maturing, 
first at Cambridge, and then at his father’s house at Horton, 
Charles and Laud were embroiling themselves with the Par- 
liament and the Puritans: but so far was this from being the 
result of a tyrannical spirit, that the encroachments of the 
monarch on the rights of the subject were caused by the fail- 
ure of the Commons to provide for the necessary expenses of 
government ; and the chief cause of popular complaint, was 
the unwillingness of King and Bishop to persecute the Papists 
and Arminians. We should have heard fewer complaints 
concerning abuses of power, had they fallen in with the ty- 
rannical spirit of the times. The strife was still going on 
when Milton, having completed his studies, set out for the Con- 
tinent to expand his mind by intercourse with the learned, 
and the sight of classic scenes, and to carry his abhorrence of 
authority to its height, by witnessing the abuses of Popery. 
On his return from the Continent he plunged into the contro- 
versy then waging between the Church and the Presbyteri- 
ans. To his advocacy of Presbyterianism can be attached no 
weight, since he soon after belabored his frierids more severe- 
ly than he abused the Bishops. If he did not throw any new 
light on the subject, he yet proved the strength of his pen, and 
manifested that bitterness of spirit which was the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of his polemical and political career. In 
this controversy he was not actuated by religious motives, 
but by a desire to assist a factious political party; for he 
plainly confesses that his reason for embarking in it was the 
hope of inflicting a blow upon secular authority through the 
medium of the spiritual. “Cum veram affectari viam ad lib- 
ertatem cernerem, ab his initiis, his passibus ad liberandum 
servitute vitam omnem mortalium rectissime procedere, si ab re- 
ligione disciplina orta, ad mores et instituta reipublice ema- 
naret.”” That is, when he observed the attacks upon Episco- 
pacy, he saw that the true method for overthrowing the State 
had been discovered, and that what began with an assault 
upon religious discipline, would terminate in rebellion against 
the institutions of the country. This may be a proof of his 
political discernment, but gives us no exalted idea of the pu- 
rity of his religious motives. Nor can we excuse him from 
the charge of willful hypocrisy, for while in after life, when 
Church and State were alike prostrate under the rampant tyr- 
anny of Cromwell, he acknowledged that from the first he 
desired the overthrow of kingly power, he at this period af- 
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fected to argue for the subversion of Episcopacy, in order to 
strengthen the authority of the crown.* But this is in per- 
fect accordance with the Machiavellian doctrine laid down in 
his religious Treatise, that aman is not bound to tell the truth 
to an opponent.T 

As a specimen of the animus of Milton, and the opposition 
of his feelings to those of the Gospel, we should never lose 
sight of the fearful conclusion of the prayer in his letter on 
the Reformation in England, which, in the abhorrent cant of 
the times, he calls “piously laying the sad condition of England 
before the footstool of the Almighty.” 

“They that by impairing and diminution of the true faith,” 
(i. e. Presbyterianism,) “after a shameful end in this life, which 
God grant them shall be thrown down eternally into the darkest 
and deepest gulf of hell, where under the despiteful controll, 
the trample and spurn of all the other damned, that in the an- 
guish of their torture shall have no other ease than to exercise 
a raving and bestial tyranny over them as their slaves and 
negroes, they shall remain in that plight forever, the basest, 
the lowermost, the most dejected, most underfoot and down- 
trodden vassals of perdition.”{ How, in a fanatical and mis- 
guided age, must language like this have stirred up the spirit 
of very fiends in the bosoms of the populace! Nor are we 
permitted to regard these words as the effusion of an excited 
mind, and a rapid pen. It was a part of his religious system 
thus to feel, and thus to speak ; since we find the deliberate 
record of his opinion that we are “ commanded to call down 
curses publicly on the enemies of God and the Church,”$ and 
“that hatred in some cases is a religious duty, as when we 
hate the enemies of God and the Church.”’|| How far our 
Saviour and St. Stephen fell short of the sublimity of Milton’s 
Christianity, and what a contrast between his prayer and that 
offered up on the scaffold by the murdered Laud! 

“Oh Lord, I beseech thee to give grace of repentance to all 
blood-thirsty people. But if they will not repent, O Lord, 
confound all their devices, defeat and frustrate all their designs 
and endeavors”—*“ And when thou hast done all this in mere 





* Prose Works, Vol. I, p. 87. “The prelates are the greatest underminers 
and betrayers of the monarch, to whom they seem to be most favorable.” 

+ Where we are not under an obligation to speak the truth, there can be no 
reason why we should not, when occasion requires it, utter even what is false. 
—Ch. Doc., Vol. II, p. 401. 

¢ Prose Works, Vol. I, p. 34. 

§ Ch. Doc., Vol. ITI, p. 288. 

| Ib. Vol IL, p. 377. 
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mercy to them, O Lord, fill their hearts with thankfulness and 
with religious and dutiful obedience to Thee and Thy com- 
mandments all their days. Amen. Lord Jesus, Amen. And 
receive my soul into thy mercy, Amen. Our Father which 
art in Heaven.’’* 

The subject-matter and language of some of the chapters 
in “ The Reason of Church Government urged against Prelaty,” 
are curious, as contrasted with his subsequent repugnance to 
all law and discipline, whether Divine or human. 

Another feature of Milton’s mind, revealed in this contro. 
versy, is the consciousness of his own intellectual strength. 
There is sublimity in the intenseness of his egotism. Think of 
a young man of thirty, in most calm words, promising his 
countrymen that he would place himself on a level with Ho- 
mer and Isaiah, and only lacking inspiration to fulfill the pre- 
diction ! 

“ What the greatest and choicest wits of Athens, Rome, or 
modern Italy and those Hebrews of old did for their country, 
I, in my proportion, with this over and above of being a Chris- 
tian, might do for mine.” From his boyhood he aimed at the 
highest place of intellect and fame, and the loftiness of his as- 
pirations tended to purify his mind, and preserve him from the 
vices in which youth too often indulges. He had occasion at 
various periods to vindicate himself, and we think he did it 
successfully, from the charge of immorality. It is impossible 
to listen impartially to the calmness of conscious rectitude 
with which he repels the slanderous imputation, and the high 
ground on which he places the obligation to moral purity, 
without conviction that licentiousness is not to be ranked 
among his errors. Into what extremes his theory of polygamy 
might have led him, is another question. But Milton was too 
proud a man to be vicious except on principle. He looked 
upon himself as individually sacred and set apart for a divine 
work, as the scourge of tyrants and the restorer of lost truth, 
and while this made him give way to the most intense vehe- 
hemence of indignation, scorn, zeal, and hatred, and induced 
him to place implicit reliance on the conclusions of his own 
intellect, it kept him from petty vices. Milton’s sins were 
those of the mind. His was the very spirituality of wicked- 
ness. Could we forget that the Son of God has assumed our 
nature, setting us an example of suffering, patience, and love, 
and judge Milton by the maxims of heathen patriotism, it 
would be difficult to imagine a more elevated character. 





* Southey’s Book of the Church, Vol. II, p. 485. 
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We pass over, for the present, his sentiments on Divorce, 
which at this period his domestic troubles induced him to 
entertain, as the subject will come up for consideration in con- 
nection with Polygamy. Already the leaven of his cardinal 
principle, the deliverance of the whole life of man from servi- 
tude, was beginning to work; and from ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and political institutions, it was extending itself into the 
social relations. 

We know of no production of Milton’s pen so unexception- 
able in spirit and language as the “ Speech for the Liberty of 
unlicensed printing.’ Addressed to the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, it has the dignified tone and accurate polish of an Ora- 
tion of Cicero, and is replete with elevated sentiments, sound 
argument, and extensive learning. Its weak point is that, ac- 
knowledging no “ pillar and ground of the Truth,” it places all 
the hopes of men for its discovery in mere freedom of debate. 
His letter on Education, in which we recognize a like defi- 
ciency, is interesting as showing the practical turn which .his 
thoughts took, and may even now be consulted with benefit 
by those who have the training of the young. In this letter 
we obtain a further glimpse into his mind, forever tending 
forward to the great Epic, which was to be the crown of his 
labors, and the embodiment of his principles. “What reli- 
gious, what glorious and magnificent use might be made of po- 
etry, both in divine and human things!’ The man who wrote 
thus, would not teach variously in prose and poetry, and we 
hence derive additional proof that if the Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine be heretical, so also is Paradise Lost. 

But from subjects like these Milton was recalled by the 
course of political events, and we must now view him under 
an aspect in which, if our admiration is excited by the bound- 
lessness of his resources, the boldness of his temper, the readi- 
ness of his wit, and disinterestedness carried to the extremity 
of self-sacrifice ; we can yet only regard him as a martyr in 
an evil cause, and speak of his sentiments with unmitigated 
abhorrence. The cause of rebellion had triumphed, the flower 
of England’s chivalry lay dead upon the bloody field of Naseby, 
and Charles, who had drawn the sword to defend his crown, 
and people, and the Church of which he was the anointed 
protector, from ruthless tyranny, was now at the mercy of his bit- 
terest enemies. The minds of men began to soften towards their 
monarch; the great body of the "inglish people, even those who 
had opposed him, felt the kindly feelings of ancient loyalty return, 
and could the question have been put to the nation, it is most 
certain that alike Presbyterian and Romanist, Lord, Common- 
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er, and peasant, would with tears have reseated Charles on his 
throne, and obliterated ancient animosity in mutual concessions 
and mutual forgiveness. England had already seen and felt 
enough of Puritanism to hate it most cordially. Never did the 
English people desire the death of their King or consent to his ex- 
ecution, and there could not therefore be a greater misnomer 
than the “ Defensio pro Populo Anglicano.” In this respect the 
English nation needed no defence, for it had no participation in 
the crime. While the fate of Charles was still undecided, Mil- 
ton threw the weight of his pen into the scale against him, and 
although his work on “ The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates” 
was not published until after the fatal January 31, it yet proves 
how fully his mind went with the murderers. In this pamph- 
let the principle is maintained that it is not only lawful for 
the legal authorities of a country to punish a tyrant with death, 
but also “for any who have the power to do so,” a principle 
which, as far as we can see, does not stop short of legalizing 
assassination ; since any who have the power of possessing 
themselves of the person of a ruler; whom they consider a ty- 
rant, may in defiance of all ordinary forms of justice, and with 
what amount of evidence they please of his alleged crime, “put 
him to death.” That Milton should pretend to adduce Scrip- 
tural proof of the correctness of this position, may be regarded 
as evidence of his boldness, but scarcely of his Christianity. 
In none of his productions does his character appear in a more 
unamiable light than in this; and there is something fiendish 
in the taunts and invectives which he heaps upon the non-re- 
lenting Presbyterians who, he says, “after they have juggled 
and paltered with the world, bandied and borne arms against 
their King, divested him, disanointed him, nay cursed him all 
over in their pulpits and their pamphlets to the engaging of 
sincere and real men beyond what is possible or honest to re- 
treat from, not only turn revolters from those principles, which 
only could at first move them, but lay the stain of disloyaity 
and worse on those proceedings, which are the necessary con- 
sequences of their former actions.” It was now his turn to 
rally them on their sermons from the texts, “Curse ye Meroz,” 
and “ Hew Agag in pieces”—and he did not spare “the party 
called Presbyterian, of whom he verily believed very many to 
be good and faithful Christians, though misled by some of tur- 
bulent spirit.” Not turbulent at all when they were seeking 
the overthrow of State and Church, but most turbulent when 
they shrunk from the actual commission of a foul murder. 
His arguments from the New Testament to justify the death 
of Charles, are few in number, and somewhat singular, and 
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show how much even the genius of Milton could draw, on 
such a topic, from the oracles of Truth.* Their proofs from 
the New Testament, together with the cases of Eglon, Agag, 
and Ahab from the Old, constitute the sum total of his Scrip- 
tural argument, and are eked out with blasphemous passages 
from Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, Bucer, and Christopher Good- 
man.t Now it is concerning this work that Mr. Griswold 
has the modesty to say, in his Biographical Introduction, that 
in the United States “our admiration of Milton suffers no 
abatement, but is rather the greater for this and other works 
of a like spirit.” We repudiate the imputation, as we repu- 
diate the love of rebellion and assassination. 

The Eikonoklastes is conceived and written in a similar 
temper, and exhibits Milton as the unscrupulous tool of one of 
the meanest and basest factions that ever trod underfoot a no- 
ble empire. As to the authorship of Eikon Basilike, we do not 
think there is any evidence conclusive against the claim of 
the Royal Martyr. The Eikon certainly contains nothing 
unworthy of Charles, either as scholar, gentleman, King, or 
Christian. But it was deemed necessary, by the bloody-mind- 
ed men, who had cut off his Kingly head, that the humane and 
pious Charles should be held up to a mourning nation, as a 
Nero in iniquity, and a Cromwell in hypocrisy ; and the com- 
placent Latin Secretary, not content with outraging truth and 
common sense by imputing every calamity of his reign, even 
to the massacres in Ireland, to his instigation, descends to scoff 
at his prayers, his penitence, and his preparation for death. No 
charge made against mortal, more completely refutes itself, than 
that which forms the pith of the Eikonoklastes, that Charles was 
the fomenter of the Rebellion in Ireland. Though Milton la- 
bors to prove it, he had too much sense to believe it. Had 
Charles been a Robespierre instead of a Christian gentleman, 
policy would have kept him, at that critical period of his reign, 
from adding to his embarrassments by a civil strife. But that 
a devoted member of the Church, who laid down his life rather 
than betray the duty he owed her, gave over the lives of thou- 
sands of his brethren and sisters in the common faith, to the 





* Prose Works, Vol. I, p. 383. 

+ Ib. Vol I, p. 394. “Ifa saint, for with some all rebels are such, stands full 
persuaded in his conscience that his magistrate is an enemy to the Sand 
and the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and so ought to be resisted, is not such an one 
engaged to act according to the dictates of his conscience? He who looks into 
this argument, looks into the great arcanum and the sanctum sanctorum of puri- 
tanism ; which indeed is only reformed Jesuitism, as Jesuitism is nothing else but 
popish puritanism.”—Southey’s Sermons, Vol. II, p. 371. 
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hands of Romish assassins, surpasses credence. It was ever 
the policy of Charles’ enemies to represent his attachment to 
the reformed Church in England, as a mask for devotion to 
the interests of the Papacy. 

Among the falsehoods invented to blacken the memory of 
Charles was the assertion that the prayer which he gave to 
Bishop Juxton on the scaffold, was extracted from Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia; and Milton employs several pages of bru- 
tal mirth on his supposed hypocrisy in making his exit from 
the world with a lie in his mouth and the mock gravity of a 
stage player. The facts are these. The paper which the dy- 
ing King gave to Bishop Juxton was seized by the usurping 
faction, and on the appearance of the Eikon, a passage taken 
from Sir Philip Sidney’s book, but purporting to be the same, 
was inserted by them in a certain number of the copies, or, as 
Milton expresses it, “in all the best editions.” So that all the 
evidence to inculpate the King of a fraud so contrary to his 
character, and so little in keeping with his situation, is the as- 
sertion of his murderers. There can be no doubt that the 
whole was a device of Cromwell and his associates. The men 
who could so banter with the Majesty of Heaven as to pray 
God for guidance whether they should put the King to death, 
at the very moment they knew his head was falling on the 
scaffold, in order to divert the attention of a conscientious 
companion, who might have interfered with their designs, were 
the very persons to perpetrate this equally diabolical fraud.* 
Nor can we acquit Milton, their confidential agent, who had 
a mind and eye which nothing escaped, from a full knowledge 
of the whole circumstances; if even, as the literary man of 
the party, he was not himself the interpolater. Certainly no 
respect for truth would have restrained him. He held fully 
the principle of doing evil that good may come. And when 
the question is, whether the simple and unaflectedly pious 
Charles, fresh from the embraces of his family and the recep- 
tion of the Holy Sacrament, and at the instant of appearing 
in the presence of his God, would be guilty of a gross decep- 
tion, which was certain of detection, in order as it were pur- 
posely to give the lie to his whole life, and, to use Milton’s 
words, “ bequeath among his deifying friends who stood around 
him, such a precious piece of mockery to be published by them 
as must needs cover both his and their heads with shame,” or 
whether a set of bold, hypocritical men, the best among whom 
held the deception of enemies to be a religious duty, would 





* Hume, Vol. II, p. 389. 
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not resort to this ingenious expedient, at a time when the 
were in danger of losing the hard earned fruits of bloodshed, 
and when it seemed necessary, at any hazard, to check the 
returning tide of loyalty and affection welling up in the hearts 
of Englishmen, we at least cannot hesitate a moment in com- 
ing toa decision. Of the answer to Salmasius’ defence of the 
King, it is sufficient to say that it is written with Milton’s 
characteristic elegance, profuse eloquence, and unsparing sar- 
casm, but is utterly deficient as an argument in justification 
of Charles’ murder. The scriptural detence of regicide is the 
same as that before advanced in the Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates. The only material points which related to the 
subject in debate were the following memorable confessions. 
Ist, That the cause of the war and the death of Charles was 
his refusal to abolish Episcopacy ;* 2d, that the majority of 
Parliament were opposed to his murder;t and, 3d, that this 
was compassed by the intervention of the army.[ Here in- 
deed is a complete vindication of the King, and of the people 
of England, and ample proof that Charles fell a victim toa 
vindictive party. He might at any moment have saved his 
life by sacrificing the Church. 

The “ Defensio Secunda” is one of the most eloquent of our 
author’s works, and the personal episode is read with the same 
interest that attaches to similar passages in Paradise Lost, in 
which, descending from his high theme, he descants upon his 
blindness. There is a power in genius to win to itself invol- 
untary affection, even when coupled with the greatest errors. 
We sympathize with Marius at Carthage, with Napoleon at St. 
Helena, with the desolate Byron amid Alpine glaciers, with 
Milton 

Dark, dark, dark, inconceivably dark ! 


and yet, not 
Dentibus infrendens gemitu, 


but with composed and inly irradiated mind, majestic like 
his Agonistes, addressing himself to his great task, and rising 
mightiest in weakness. But apart from the interest which the 
second defence obtains from the narration of its author’s per- 
sonal history, and the exhibition of his fortitude, it contains 
nothing important. A bad cause loses rather than gains by 
the greatness of its advocates—since a bold mind does not 
shrink from grappling with difficulty. Milton defends the re- 
sort to military force in the execution of Charles upon the 


* Prose Works, Vol. II, pp. 11, 16, 17. + Ib. p. 17. t Ib. 
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ground that “nothing is more agreeable to the order of nature, 
or more for the interest of mankind, than that the less should 

ield to the greater, not in numbers, but in wisdom and virtue. 

hose who excel in prudence, in experience, in industry, in 
courage, however few they may be, will, in my opinion, finally 
constitute the majority and everywhere have the ascenden- 
cy.” This is cool, and shows how near the rebel and the dem- 
agogue are to the tyrant, and how liberty won by military 
force sooner or later merges into despotism. 

We come now to the most important of Milton’s produc- 
tions—the Treatise onChristian Doctrine. In 1655 he retired 
from his official employment, as Latin Secretary to Cromwell, 
and occupied himself, in his blindness, with the simultaneous 
composition of a Latin Dictionary, a History of England, 
Paradise Lost, and a Body of Divinity. His labors thus mu- 
tually aided each other and afforded that pleasing diversity of 
occupation so necessary to the health of an activemind. The 
Treatise formed besides a solid ground-work for the poem, 
and a commentary upon it, while the poem became the imag- 
inative embodiment of his abstract opinion. He had com- 
menced, at an early period in life, to amass materials for 
an original work on Theology, intended primarily for his own 
use as an assistant to the memory, but which he afterwards 
determined to give “to the world at large,” esteeming it his 
“best and richest possession.” His was a mind which could 
not rest except upon the abstract and the ultimate, and having 
discarded all Church authority, he had been laboriously recon- 
structing throughout life, an individual system upon the wreck 
of all settled principle, and when at length it spurned definite 
shape and proportions, it embraced eternity and infinity in its 
horrible unity, and stood forth the misbegotten compound of 
Brahminism, Mahomedanism, Christianity, and heresy. 

The Treatise, when completed, was entrusted to the care of 
his friend, Siriack Skinner, for posthumous publication. From 
his hands it appears to have passed, after Milton’s death, into 
the possession of another member of the Skinner family, but 
on the supposed discovery of the Popish plot in 1678, was 
seized by government in consequence of the assertion by Ti- 
tus Oates, that Milton had been a member of a Romish Club, 
but as it afforded no confirmation of the accusation, was de- 
posited in the State Paper Office at Whitehall, together with 

, the original deposition of Titus Oates before Sir Edmund Bury 
Godfrey, where it remained until 1823, when it was discov- 
ered by Mr. Lemon, keeper of the State papers, and commit- 
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ted by Royal authority to Mr. Sumner, now Bishop of Win- 
chester, for translation.* 

And here we cannot pass over the extraordinary statements 
made by Mr. Griswold in his Introduction, concerning this 
Treatise, which he says has been generally referred to the pe- 
riod of Milton’s blindness, “but that work which he would 
never have given to the press himself, and which is on every 
account less worthy of praise than any other of his produc- 
tions, was probably composed during the first years after his 
return from Italy, and is the substance of familiar lectures on 
theology to his pupils. He had studied the nature of our Sa- 
viour before his mind attained the strength of its maturity, as 
some have looked upon the sun, until his sight was for awhile 
darkened. In none of his great works is there a passage from 
which it can be inferred that he was an Arian; and in the 
very last of his writings he declares that ‘ the doctrine of the 
Trinity is a plain doctrine in Scripture.’”’+ It is matter of 
unfeigned surprise to us, that any Editor with a reputation to 
sustain, should fall into such mis-statements. The Treatise 
on Christian Doctrine interfered rather unpleasantly with the 
ideal perfection which he was attributing to Milton, and there- 
fore it seemed necessary to falsify history. But the task of 
Editor to a great author like Milton, is a sacred thing, and de- 
mands the most rigid adherence to fact, the avoidance of all 
special pleading—of every approach either to “ suppressio 
veri” or “suggestio falsi.” But in the annals of Editorship 
we do not remember an instance of either greater ignorance 
or grosser deception. If Mr. Griswold has seen the work in 
question, which seems doubtful, he has deliberately attempted 
to deceive the American public. Thousands who read a 
book take their impressions from the Editor’s preface, to which, 
with regard to matters of fact, they not unnaturally yield 
implicit credence. We know, therefore, no rebuke too severe 
to apply to the author of a passage in which almost every 
word is untrue. “He would not have given it to the press 
himself.” From which we are to infer, that it was not in- 
tended for publication. But Milton himself styles it a “ Post- 
humous Treatise,” intending to leave it as a legacy to the 
world, and probably alike anxious to escape the endless con- 
troversy which its publication during his own life would have 
occasioned, and believing that it would have more weight as 
a voice issuing from his tomb. “ Probably composed during 


* Bp. Sumner’s Preface, Ch. Doc. + Biog. Intro. Prose Works, p. xi. 
VOL. I1.—NO. II. 22 
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the first years after his return from Italy.” There is evidence 
that at this time Milton was a believer in the Trinity, since 
in his letter on the “ Reformation in England,” he both calls 
Arians no true friends of Christ, and prays to the “One Tri- 

rsonal God.”* “The substance of familiar lectures on 

heology to his pupils,” opens thus: “John Milton to all the 
Churches of Christ, and to all who profess the Christian Faith 
throughout the world, peace and the Recognition of the Truth 
and eternal salvation in God the Father and in our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”+ It is one of the most solemn declarations of 
opinion ever made by uninspired man—addressed to posterity 
and bearing every mark of the most consummate care. “He 
had studied the nature of our Saviour before his mind attained 
the strength of his maturity.” Let us hear Milton himself: 
“] deemed it safest and most advisable to compile for myself, 
by my own labor and study, some original treatise which 
should be always at hand, derived Bern from the word of 


God itself, and executed with all possible fidelity.” “ After a 
diligent perseverance in this plan for several years, I so far 
satisfied myself in the prosecution of this plan, as at length to 
trust that I had discovered, with regard to religion, what was 


matter of belief, and what only matter of opinion. It was 
also a great solace to me to have compiled, by God’s assist- 
ance, a precious aid for my faith,—or, rather, to have laid up 
for myself a treasure which would bé a provision for my future 
life. If I communicate the result of my inquiries to the world 
at large; if, as God is my witness, it be with a friendly and 
benignant feeling towards mankind that I readily give as wide 
a circulation as possible to what I esteem my best and richest 
possession,” &c.[ The treatise in question is indeed the 
calmest, the most learned, the most profoundly thoughtful of 
all his writings—albeit the most wildly heterodox. “In the 
end he was right. In the very last of his writings he de- 
clares that ‘the doctrine of the Trinity is a plain doctrine of 
Scripture.’” That Mr. Griswold should have made this state- 
ment to readers who had in their hands the means of proving 
its falsity, is most unaccountable, since in a note on page 5, 
written, we suppose, by some former Editor, and by careless- 
ness left unerased, it is confessed that this last production 
proves him to have been heretical. We subjoin in a note the 
passage from the Treatise on “ True Religion, Heresy, Schism, 
and Toleration,” referred to by Mr. Griswold, that our readers 





* Prose Works, Vol. I, pp.5,33. ¢Ch Doc,p.1. {Ibp.5. 
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may judge of the correctness of his statement.* Our surprise 
may, however, be lessened when we remember that these 
misrepresentations proceed from one who dares to say that in 
the United States. 

“No one questions that Charles was a traitor, a murderer, 
and a public enemy, whose very existence was perilous to 
every sort of liberty in England, and though the constitution 
was defective in providing no way for convicting and punish- 
ing the first officer in the State, however flagrant might be his 
crimes, the right to call him to account remained with the 
people for ever possessing ultimate sovereignty over every 
authority but that of the Almighty.” 

In drawing up a brief abstract of Milton’s theoldgical tenets, 
we will begin with the cardinal error which lies at the founda- 
tion of the whole, viz: the so called Protestant principle of 
private interpretation. Coinciding, in this respect, with the 
continental Sitrencs and Puritans, he boldly and justly ar- 
gues, that no one who agreed with him in discarding Church 
authority and tradition, could condemn him for the conscien- 
tious conclusions to which he arrived. No person, according 
to him, could be a heretic who did not oppose Scripture ; but 
there is no Church to bear evitness to the sense of Scripture ; 
every Christian must be guided by the Holy Spirit within him, 
which is his infallible teacher. The legitimate result of this 
position, he shows to be that even the word of God is inferior in 
point of authority to the decision of the individual conscience, 
since although the rule and canon of faith is Scripture alone, 
and no Scripture is of any private interpretation, yet the Holy 
Spirit promised to all believers, gives them supernatural assist- 
ance and supersedes the authority of the written word which 
is liable to corruption. 

“ Under the Gospel we possess, as it were, a two-fold Scrip- 
ture ; one external, which is the written word, and the other 
internal, which is the Holy Spirit written in the hearts of be- 


* “The Arian and Socinian are charged to dispute against the Trinity ; they 
affirm to believe the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost according to Scripture and the 
Apostolic Creed. As for terms of Trinity, Triunity, Coessentiality, Triperson- 
ality, and the like, they reject them as scholastic notions, not to be found in Scrip- 
ture, which by a general Protestant maxim is plain and perspicuous cbundantly 
to explain its own meaning in the properest words, belonging to so high a matter, 
and so necessary to be known; a mystery indeed in their sophistic subtleties, 
but in Scripture a plain doctrine.” Prose Works, Vol. I, p. 345. Mr. Griswold 
adduces the very passage in which Milton scoffs at the Trinity as “a scholastic no- 
tion” and a sophistic subtlety, to prove his belief in the Trinity; his defence of 
Arianism, to prove he was no Arian. Verily, gentlemen should restrain their pens 
to subjects which they understand. 
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lievers.”* “Hence, although the external ground which we 
possess for our belief at the present day in the written word, 
is highly important, and, in most instances at least, prior in 
point of reception, that which is internal, and the peculiar pos- 
session of each believer, is far superior to all, namely, the Spirit 
itself. For the external Scripture, or written word, particu- 
larly of the New Testament, has been liable to frequent cor- 
ruption, and, in some instances, has been corrupted ; but the 
spirit which leads to truth cannot be corrupted, neither is it 
easy to deceive a man who is really spiritual.”+ “Every 
thing is finally to be referred to the Spirit or the unwritten 
word. Hence it follows that where acquiescence in human 
opinions in matters of religion is exacted in the name of the 
Church—from those who are themselves individually led by 
the Spirit of God, this is in effect to impose a yoke, not on 
man, but on the Holy Spirit itself.” “For my part, I adhere 
to Holy Scriptures alone—I follow no other heresy or 
sect.” 

Such being the foundation, we can scarcely feel surprise at 
any superstructure which a bold intellect, like Milton’s, could 
raise. He recurs to it frequently, and especially when stating 
his views on the nature of Fathex Son, and Holy Spirit, as 
an all-sufficient vindication of any sentiments he might enter- 
tain. With respect to the Godhead, he argues that His es- 
sence being most simple can admit of no compound existence, 
and as He can do nothing which involves a contradiction, so 
nothing can be maintained of Him which is inconsistent with 
His Unity—and therefore the doctrine of the Trinity is un- 





* Ch. Doc., Vol. IT, p. 172. + Ib. p. 173. 


¢ Ib. p. 175. 
“the truth 
Left only in those written records pure, 


Though not but by the Spirit understood.” 
Parapise Lost, XII, 511. 





“he who receives 

Light from above, from the fountain of light 

No other doctrine needs, though granted true.” 

ParapisE Reaaren, IV, 288. 





§ This principle, which lies at the basis of modern rationalism and infidelity, 
pervades the Protestant confessions. E. g. “In controversies of religion, or mat- 
ters of faith, we cannot admit any other judge than God himself, pronouncing by 
the Holy Scripture, what is true, what is false. So we do not rest but in the 
a of spiritual men drawn from the word of God.” Latter Confession of 

elvetia—So also Confessions of France, Wirtemberg, Belgia, &c. The absurd 
confusion of God’s voice with the variable human judgment, is the root of secta- 
rian error. 
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true.* Having thus arbitrarily decided the question, he pro- 
ceeds with Arian subtlety, and his own unrivaled boldness, to 
examine the various texts which bear upon the Divinity of the 
Son of God, allowing to Him a secondary omnipotence as the 
Chief of created beings, but sternly denying His consubstan- 
tiality with the Father.t Where argument serves his purpose, 
he contents himself with it: at other times he cuts the knot 
with the sword of an Alexander. Thus with respect to the 
exclamation of Thomas, “My Lord and my God,” he refers 
the first title to Christ, the second to the Father. Of Phil. ii, 
5, he says that Christ thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, because He obtained the form of God by gift and not by 
robbery ; and the words, “in Him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily,” he understands not of Christ’s Divine 
nature, but of the entire virtue of the Father, and the full 
completion of his promises, dwelling in, but not hypostatically 
united with, Christ’s human nature. By such modes of pro- 
cedure, Scripture can of course be made to mean any thing. 
But if Milton denies the Divinity of Christ, more emphatic- 
ally does he deny that of the Holy Spirit,{—while he admits 
His personality, regarding Him as a Being created at some 
period antecedent to the foundation of the world, and far infe- 
rior to the Son in dignity and power, because the image of the 
Father was impressed upon Christ, but not on Him. On this 
subject indeed the sentiments of Milton are very obscurely ex- 
pressed, and towards the conclusion of his remarks he throws 
in a caveatiest any one should impute to him the denial of the 
Holy Spirit’s personality.§ He tells us that sometimes the 
Holy Spirit means the Father ; sometimes Christ ; sometimes 


* Ch. Doc., Vol. I, pp. 24, 42. 
“ Seem I to thee sufficiently 
Of happiness or not { who am alone 
From all eternity ; for none I know 


Second to me, or like, equal much less.” 
Panavise Lost, VIII, 404. 


+ “By merit, more than birthright, Son of God.” 
Parapise Lost, IIT, 309. 


“ This perfect man, by merit called my son.” 
Parapise Recaren, I, 167. 


“ Whom else, no creature can behold.”—Panr. Losr, ITI, 385. 
¢ Ch. Doc., p. 201. 
§ Thus also in Paradise Regained: 
“ Thence on his head 
A perfect dove descend, whate’er it meant.” 
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an angel; sometimes divine virtue and power ; sometimes an 
impulse, a light. a voice, a word; and in a few —— only 
the person or symbol of the Holy Spirit himself. The chief 
argument he advances against His Divinity is, that being called 
the Spirit of God, He must be numerically distinct from the 
God whose Spirit He is. He maintains that He is a subordi- 
nate minister whose principal office is to enlighten the minds 
of men. 

But the sentiments of Milton respecting these Divine Per- 
sons, cannot be understood until we have stated his views of 
Creation, and the nature of the human soul and body. Pan- 
theism and Materialism, in their most undisguised forms, con- 
stitute the basis of his theology. Matter, he represents as eter- 
nally existing in God; who created all things spiritual and 
corporeal out of His own Divine substance ;* so that corrup- 
tion proceeded from incorruption, and sin from perfect purity, 
while matter and spirit are only interchangeable varieties of 
the original Divine essence. Out of this indestructible sub- 
stance, inherent in Himself, and portions of which now con- 
stitute the visible elements of the universe, He first produced 
His Son, and afterwards the Holy Spirit as inferior agents, by 
whom the “ confused and formless’ mass of matter was adorn- 
ed and digested into order. This position he supports by ar- 
guing that since God is infinite, every thing that exists must 

God, or we must be redueed to the absurdity of confessing 
an infinity which does not comprehend all things. 

“ There are, as is well known to all, four kinds of causes— 
efficient, material, formal, and final. Inasmuch then as God 
is the primary and absolute and sole cause of all things, there 
can be no doubt but that he comprehends and embraces within 
Himself all the causes above mentioned. Therefore the mate- 
rial cause must be either God, or nothing.” “What differ- 
ence does it make, whether God produced matter, out of 
nothing or out of himself?’ “Nor can it be understood in 
what sense God can properly be called infinite, if he be capa- 
ble of receiving any accession whatever ; which would be the 
case if any thing could exist in the nature of things which had 
not first been of God and in God.” t+ 

It may easily be seen that these noted speculations do not 





* “One first matter all 
Endued with various forms, various d 
Of substance.”—Paraptse Lost, V, 472. 


“God is light.”"—Ib. III, 3. 
+ Ch. Doc, Vol. I, p. 288. 
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legitimately fall short of the identification of the Evil principle 
with the Almighty—unless the theory be held of two eternal 
principles opposed to each other. The mind of Milton ap- 
pears to have wavered between these conclusions—since on 
the one hand he tells us that “entity is good, nonentity con- 
sequently is not good” *—from whence it follows that there is 
nothing which is not good, or that evil is good: and on the 
other he maintains, in the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 
that “there is a two-fold seminary or stock in nature, from 
whence are derived the issues of love and hatred,” and ac- 
counts for the existence of sin by saying that matter having 
proceeded from God, in whom it was “ substantially inherent, ’ 
has “become in the power of another party,” + which can only 
be an uncreated or divine principle of evil. 

And now we come to his teaching respecting the nature of 
man, which he describes as consisting, not of the compound 
and separate existence of soul and body, but as an individual 
unit, whose soul is its body, and whose body is its soul, while 
the breath or spirit, which was breathed into it by God, was 
no entity, but a mere function or virtue, which serves to distin- 
guish life from death, and converts an inert body into a moving 
mechanism. 

“The word spirit has no other meaning in the Sacred 
Scriptures, but that breath of life which we inspire, or some 
action or affection belonging to the faculties.”{ “ The whole 
man is soul, and the soul man, that is to say, a body or sub- 
stance, individual, animated, sensible, and rational.’”’ “Man 
himself, the whole man, when finally created, is called in ex- 
press terms ‘a living soul.’ Hence the word used in Genesis 
to signify soul, is interpreted by the Apostle, 1 Cor. xv, 45, 
‘animal.’ ’’§ 

From this he deduced the further principle that the soul is 
propagated by natural generation—an idea held indeed by 
Origen, Augustine, Tertullian, and other ancient Fathers 
upon the ground that the doctrine of original sin is inexplica- 
ble without it. But those venerable men would have abhor- 
red the impiety of Milton’s materialism, the awful depths of 
which we have not yet guaged. For he was one of those 
minds which fearlessly followed an evil principle to its logical 
conclusion, though it landed him in the midnight realms of 





* Ch. Doc, Vol. L, p. 242. + Ib. Vol. I, p. 240. 

t Ib. Vol I, p. 250. 

“ Every form, to which class the human soul must be considered as belonging, 
is produced by the power of matter.”—Ib. Vol. I, p. 267. Ergo—matter is 

§$ Ch. Doc. Vol. I, p. 251. 
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absurdity and blasphemy. The identity of soul and body, both 
in essence and generative origin, leads directly to the conclu- 
sion that in death the whole man dies, relapsing into the state 
of individual nonentity which preceded his invigoration by the 
ideal virtue called spirit. It would occupy too much time to 
state the train of sophistical argument by which Milton sus- 
tains this position. 

Yet fearful as this conclusion is, there was nothing in it to 
shock the nerves of one who viewed the Divine Redeemer 
merely as a material creature, differing nothing in His origi- 
nal essence from the clods of the valley and the brute that 
perishes. Investing the whole creation with Divinity, he saw 
in the destruction of the so-called Deity of Christ, only the re- 
lapse of the first born creature into the Fountain of His Being, 
the Omnipresent Material God.* 

After this, other errors will seem of minor importance, and 
we shall not wonder at the complacency with which he could 
contemplate the overthrow of all social institutions. Mil- 
ton’s views on Divorce were defended by himself, and are often 
excused by others, on the ground that they afford no licence 
to the voluptuary, but only tend to secure that companion- 
ship and love which are the aim of the marriage relation. But 
in explaining away the clear words of our Saviour, and foist- 
ing on them a sense never held by the Church, Milton and 
Bucer reduce marriage from a lasting bond which can only be 
ruptured by death or infidelity, to a temporary concubinage, 
continuing at the pleasure of the husband, whom Milton 
considers to occupy the same relation to the wife that the 
master does to the slave. No sophistry can escape the con- 
clusion. Now there may be cases in which the stringency of 
the connubial tie weighs heavily on the happiness of the in- 
dividual—but in this fallen world individual comfort must 
yield to social well-being ; and the forfeiture of domestic peace, 
which is most frequently the result of original rashness and 
indiscretion, must be borne by the Christian as a cross. This, 
however, was an idea which never entered into Milton’s 
theology. He had but one remedy for all evils—unbridled 
liberty. If subjects deem themselves oppressed, they must 
rebel. Ifthe husband dislikes his wife, he must divorce her. 
The tendency of the present age is to treat lightly that ho- 





* “The chief productive stock of every thing good.” “The fountain of every sub- 
stance.” Ch. Doc. Vol I, 239. “Not even Divine virtue and efficiency could 
produce bodies out of nothing, unless there had been some bodily power in the 
substance of God; since no one can give to another what he does not himself 


possess.”—Ch. Doc., Vol. I, 241. 
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liest relation—the type of Christ’s union with His Church, 
and Milton’s views are too much in consonance with human 
corruption to be severely censured by the multitude. But 
his tenets respecting divorce are innocent, compared with the 
advocacy of polygamy, a practice which, from the temper of 
the man, we may be certain he would not have hesitated to 
adopt to the full extent of Mahometan licence, had not human 
law restrained him. For Milton held no sentiment which he 
would not avow, nor avowed any which he was not ready to 
act upon. The reason which chiefly determined him to re- 
gard polygamy lawful under the Christian dispensation, was 
the example of the patriarchs, and he would fain persuade us 
that it was allowed by the Apostles and practised in the primi- 
tive Church, because Bishops are forbidden to have more 
wives than one, a prohibition which he contends would have 
been meaningless, had not the laity enjoyed the privilege of a 
multiplicity of wives. Even this prohibition he regards as 
the result of expediency, in order to secure sufficient leisure 
for the duties of the ministerial office, and not as involving 
any moral principle. One of his arguments may create a 
smile : “God himself in an allegorical fiction, Ezek. xxiii, 4, 
represents himself as having espoused two wives, Aholah and 
Aholibah ; a mode of speaking which he would by no means 
have employed, especially at such length, even in a parable, 
nor indeed have taken on himself such a character at all, if 
the practice which it implied had been intrinsically dishonora- 
ble or shameful.”* The same reasoning in the same case 
would prove the legality of simultaneous marriage with two 
sisters, since Aholah and Aholibah were “ the daughters of one 
mother.” There was also a time when marriage with a blood 
sister was allowable. Does it follow that it issonow? Again, 
we might say that there is nothing intrinsically wrong in child- 
murder, otherwise God would not have commanded Abraham 
to slay Isaac. There is no conclusion which may not be 
arrived at on the principle of private interpretation, and when 
we observe the present disorganized state of society, and the 
rapid strides which are made in innovation, we should feel no 
surprise if attempts were made at no distant period to legal- 
ize polygamy and Christianize concubinage. Adherence to 
the defined faith of the Church is the only safeguard to society. 
All other ramparts will give way before human corruption. 
The last remarkable feature of Milton’s theological sys- 
tem, which we will notice, including as it does all other hete- 


* Ch. Doc., Vol. Ly p. 314. 
VOL. 1i1.—NO. Il. 23 
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rodoxies, is his declaration, that the moral law was abrogated 
bv the coming of Christ. He confesses that with the excep- 
tion of Zankius and an author named Cameron, whom he calls 
“an ingenious writer, and in high esteem,” the whole body of 
theologians, ancient and modern, was against him. But the 
man who rejects the authority of the Church will not be in- 
fluenced by individuals, however numerous. Consequently, 
he carries the principle of Antinomianism to its fullest extent, 
maintaining that not only are we exempted from the curse 
and restraint of the moral law, but from all obedience to the 
law whatsoever. “To be free from the constraint of the law, 
can mean nothing but that for which I contend, an entire ex- 
emption from the obligation of the law. For as long as the 
law exists it constrains, because it is a law of bondage; con- 
straint and bondage being as inseparable from the dispensa- 
tion of the law, as liberty from the dispensation of the Gos- 
pel” !* He also says, that the sole motive for the command 
given to the Churches, Acts xv, 28, 29, to abstain from blood 
and things strangled, “was lest the Jews who were not suf- 
ficiently established in the faith should take offence.”+ He 
omits the word “fornication,” but upon what principle we 
know not, save that his pen instinctively shrunk from writing 
what his words plainly imply—for if any restraint exists it over- 
throws his theory of gospel liberty. Christianity in fact present- 
ed itself to Milton’s mind as a system of the most unbounded 
personal freedom in every respect, giving to the individual who 
embraced it in faith an Senanatiile power to believe what he 
liked,t to do what he liked,} to feel what he liked,|| and to 
say what he liked,{] to hate whom he liked,** and to curse 
whom he liked,** to be his own Church,tt his own priest,{Tt 





* Ch. Doc., Vol. II, p. 103. + Ib. Vol. II, p. 108. 

¢ “ The Spirit which is given to us is a more certain guide than Scripture, 
whom, therefore, it is our duty to follow.’”—Ch. Doc., Vol. IT, p. 174. 

§ “We are absolved from subjection to the decalogue, as fully as to the rest 
of the law.”—Ch. Doc., Vol. II, p. 90. 

| “ We are to hate even our dearest connexions, if they endeavor to seduce 
or deter us from the love of God and true religion.” Exod. xxxii, 27. “Slay 
every man his brother, and every man his companion.”—Ch. Doc., Vol. IT, p. 378. 

@ “ Weare not forbidden to utter what is false, if requisite. Should any one be 
of a contrary opinion, I would ask him by which of the commandments is false- 
hood prohibited ?”—Ch. Doc., Vol. Il, p. 402. 

** “We are commanded to call down curses publicly on the enemies of God 
and the Church ; as also on false brethren, pat on such as are guilty of any 


ievous offence against God, or even against ourselves. The same may be law- 
fully done in private prayer.”—Ch. Doc., Vol. II, 288. 

++ “We ought to believe what in our conscience we apprehend the Scripture 
to say, though the visible Church, with all her doctors, gainsay: and they who do 
so are not heretics but the best protestants."—Prose Works, Vol. II, p. 132. 

tt “In Christ we are all alike Prieste.”—Ch. Doc., Vol. II, p. 182. 
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and his own law,* to administer his own sacraments, to appoint 
his own Sabbath,} and to resist to the death every human au- 
thority which dared to impose on him obedience, a thing which 
he denied that he owed even to God !§ Our pen has almost un- 
consciously contracted into a sentence much that we pur- 
posed to say, had space remained to us. We subjoin refer- 
ences in proof of the various assertions contained in it. It 
is needless to go over the chapters in which Milton treats of 
the Church,|| ministry, sacraments,] the Lord’s day, (on each 
of which he taught the wildest radicalism,) also of truth, love, 
cursing, &c., since we have partly anticipated these points in 
other portions of our remarks, and it is folly to enter into mi- 
nute details concerning the light in which a person who ad- 
vocated the Christian privilege of moral disobedience, viewed 
ecclesiastical law and sacramental ordinances. But whoever 
desires to see the sad spectacle of a mighty mind, struggling 
in the wildest contradictions to which it had been reduced by 
the logical following out of a false principle, should read Mil- 
ton’s statements on these subjects. And yet he will only see 
there written what every day is inditing more a on the 
surface, and engrafting into the hearts of society. ith firm 
faith in the ultimate prevalence of good, the present, amid its 
delusive promises of physical improvement, wealth, aggran- 
dizement, and scientific discovery presents little to the Christ- 
ian eye, apart from the regenerating influences of the Church, 








* “Neither is it said to us, whatever is not of the law is sin, but whatever is 
not of faith in sin; faith consequently, and not the law, is our rule. It follows, 
therefore, that as faith cannot be made matter of compulsion, so neither can the 
works of faith."—Ch. Doc., Vol. II, p. 104. 

The context shows that he is here speaking not of human, but divine compul- 
sion. 

+ “The master of a family or any one appointed by him is at liberty to cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper from house to house—if indeed any distribution of the 
elements by an individual officiator was then, or is now requisite."—Vol. IT, p. 135. 

t “Under the Gospel no one day is appointed for Divine Worship in prefer- 
ence to another.’—Vol. IT, p. 399. 

§ There is “no transgression in disregarding the letter of the law, provided 
that under the direction of the Spirit the end of the institution be attained.”—Ch. 
Doc., Vol. II, p. 100. 

| “ Any believer is competent to act as an ordinary minister according as con- 
venience may require, provided only he be endowed with the necessary gifts.”— 
Ch. Doc., Vol. II, p. 153. 

@ “If, therefore, it be competent to any believer whatever to preach the Gos- 
pel provided he be furnished with the requisite gilts, it is also competent to him 
to administer the rite of baptism.”—Ib. p. 157. 

“With regard to the Lord’s Supper also, it has been shown in the preceding 
chapter that all are entitled to participate in that rite, but that the privilege of 
dispensing the elements, is confined to no particular men or order of men.”—Ib. 


p. 158. 
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save a threatened reduction to the religious and social chaos 
which Milton theoretically developed. What part his princi- 
ples have to play in the future, remains yet to be seen. Wien: 
while, it is a phenomenon worthy of the most solemn Christian 
consideration, that the leading mind of Puritanism in the age 
of its primal activity, arrived at the fearful conclusion, that 
the legitimate tendency of his system was to establish Pan- 
theism, Materialism, Antinomianism, polygamy, rebellion, ha- 
tred, fraud, falsehood, and cursing, as the religion of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, and that that mind was John Mil- 
ton’s—the so called “noblest and ennobler of mankind.” If 
these words sound harsh to any, let them remember that we 
speak from the record—and we can assure them we speak in 
sorrow, not in anger. 

In conclusion, we would suggest that in any future edition 
of the Prose Works of Milton, the Treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine should be incorporated, that the public may have present- 
ed to them, in one view, the sentiments of this remarkable 
man, and that Paradise Lost and Regained should also be co- 
piously illustrated from the Theological Treatise. 
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PROF. STUART ON THE WINE QUESTION. 


Arr. I].—Scrierurat View or rae Wine Question, in a Let- 
ter to the Rev. Dr. Nott, by M. Stuart, Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. New York: Leavitt, 
Trow & Co., 1848. 8vo. 64 pp. 


Tue reputation of Professor Stuart as a Hebrew scholar 
and teacher, the boldness with which he utters opinions, at war 
alike with Lexicons, facts, and common sense, impel us to a 
labor which we would much rather avoid. On page 9th of 
this Essay we read as follows: “I take it as an established 
fact that Alcohol, which is the production of fermentation, and 
which in itself is substantially the same thing, whenever and 
wherever it is developed, is of a poisonous nature and tenden- 
cy.” The manner in which alcohol is described, in this and 
other passages, affords an example of the fallacious conclu- 
sions into which people fall when they leave the dictates of 
moderation and rush to violent extremes. By the same mode 
of reasoning which is there employed, we should be debarred 
from the use of fire or hot water; because, if you approach 
too near to fire, it will burn you up, and, if you plunge into 
boiling water, it will scald you to death. A moderate degree 
of heat is healthful and pleasant. And the experience of man- 
kind shows that alcohol may enter into many drinks that are 
wholesome and agreeable, nay, which are sacramental, and in 
the habitual use of which men arrive at a vigorous and good 
old age. There is no end to arguing against the use of a thing 
from the abuse of it. 

In the 11th page it is asserted that “In the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, the word ya-yin, in its broadest meaning, designates 
grape-juice or the liquid which the fruit of the vine yields. 
This may be new or old, sweet or sour, fermented or unfer- 
mented, intoxicating or unintoxicating. The simple idea of 
grape-juice or vine-liquor is the basis and essence of the word, 
in whatever connection it may stand. The specific sense 
which we must often assign to the word, arises not from the 
word itself, but from the connection in which it stands.” This 
assumption of the writer is the basis upon which the whole of 
his argument, if it can be so called, is made to rest. And from 
which is deduced the conclusion, that whenever wine is men- 
tioned in Scripture as allowable, it means an unfermented 
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liquor devoid of any intoxicating power; and that, when un- 
favorably spoken of, it means a fermented intoxicating drink. 
How fairly the Professor arrives at this conclusion, we think, 
may be clearly shown by some specimens of his mode of rea- 
soning. 

That yayin or wine means the juice of the grape, no one, 
we take for granted, will deny; but for the assertion that 
grape-juice or vine-liquors is the basis and essence of the 
“word,” we cannot find a shadow of authority besides the 
writer’s own fancy. Nor do we perceive how Furst’s Hebrew 
Concordance, with Professor Stuart’s parade about the Greek 
Digamma, in the 13th page, tends to establish the theory con- 
tended for. Furst notices, what everybody else has noticed, 
that the names for wine, in many different languages, are very 
similar. And he thinks that the word from which they are 
all derived is veen or ween. And what of allthat? He gives 
no radical meaning to the word, tending to show that it ex- 
presses an unfermented liquor. On the other hand, authority 
does exist to show that fermentation is the radical meaning of 
the word yayin. In the Hebrew lexicon of Simonis, edited by 
Eichhorn, yayin is said to be derived from a lost root yavan 
or yawan, which, by comparison with the Arabic, is supposed 
to have had the sense “ aestuationis et fermentationis.” And 
yayin is, in that lexicon, translated “vinum (a fermentatione.)” 
Gesenius also, in Robinson’s Edition, makes yayin to be de- 
rived from the obsolete root yavan, the radical meaning of 
which is to boil up, to be ina ferment. The Targums are full 
of illustrations to the same purpose. 

The extracts from published letters of the Rev. Eli Smith 
and the Rev. Daniel Ladd, which are appended to these re- 
marks, should, we think, have satisfied all doubt about this 
question of fermentation. But they appear to have been 
totally disregarded by the Professor, and our modern ultraists. 
From those Tetters it appears, that in the East, where the cus- 
toms remain unaltered,* no such thing as unfermented wine is 
known. And we will venture*to say that no such thing ever 
has been known. The drink called wine in our language, and 
by very similar names in many other tongues, is a liquor pro- 
duced by the fermentation of grape or other juice ; which is 
the vinous fermentation, and is the characteristic of wine. 
And to this agree all the definitions of wine, except the one 
lately invented, which we have ever seen. Johnson calls it 
“ The fermented juice of the grape.” The Edinburgh Dispen- 





* See the Preface to Harmer’s “ Observations.” 
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satory says “ Wine is the juice of the grape altered by fermen- 
tation.” The Encyclopedia Britannica, “ Wine, an agreeable 
spirituous liquor, produced by fermentation from those veget- 
able substances that contain saccharine matter.” The Ency- 
clopedia Americana, “ Wine, liquor that has become spiritu- 
ous by fermentation.” Nicholson’s Philosophy, “ This act of 
change is called fermentation, and is properly distinguished 
into three stages, namely, the vinous or spirituous, the acetous, 
and the putretactive fermentations.” Thompson’s Chemistry, 
“ When must is put into the temperature of about 70°, the dif- 
ferent ingredients begin to act upon each other, and what is 
called vinous fermentation commences. In a few days the 
fermentation ceases, &c., and it has become the liquid well 
known under the name of wine.” Accum’s Chemistry, “ Wine 
is the product of fermentation.” Lavoisier’s Chemistry, 
“ When the fermentation is completed, the juice of grapes is 
changed, from being sweet and full of sugar, into a vinous 
liquor.” These are all the books which we have at hand that 
treat of wine ; but surely they are enough to show that the 
jirst fermentation produces what is meant by our word wine. 
And no one doubts that the corresponding word in every 
country in Europe means the same thing. The annexed let- 
ters of Messrs. Ladd and Smith prove that, in the East, the 
name given to what corresponds with our wine, is not given 
to any unfermented liquor. And all the qualities attributed to 
yayin in the Scriptures, show it to be the same thing as our 
wine and the present wine of the East; that is, the product 
by fermentation, of grape juice. Thus every thing tends to 
prove that there can be no yayin or wine, properly so called, 
without fermentation ; and that if the name yayin or wine be 
given to any unfermented liquor, it is a misnomer. If people 
choose to miscall things so as to suit their own views, they do 
what they can to render language fluctuating and uncertain. 
What is now wine may, before tomorrow, become current- 
jelly or raspberry-jam. But we may rest assured that wine 
has been wine since the flood to this time, when great efforts 
are made to transmute it into some kind of syrup or molasses. 
If a general principle may thus be established by mere asser- 
tion, any thing may be proved, however absurd or contrary 
to fact. 

The first paragraph of p. 14 begins thus: “Thus much for 
the first generic word used to designate a liquor, which may in- 
toxicate in one state and will not in another, i. e., a word 
which is used to designate comprehensively all kinds of grape- 
juice or vinous liquor.” The writer of the pamphlet seems 
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to think the question settled. But we must say that his dic- 
tum is the only authority which we can find for what he 
maintains ; and that, on the contrary, what valid authority 
can be found, goes to prove that yayin always means a fer- 
mented liquor. 

The writer next proceeds to examine the word sheikar. 
Now, whether sheikar be stronger or weaker than yayin, 
whatever it may be produced from, or whether or not the an- 
cients understood the art of distillation, we cannot perceive 
to be of any consequence in settling this question of fermen- 
tation. But the assertions (p. 15) that “Both words” (yayin 
and sheikar) “are generic’—that “both may be kept and 
used in an unfermented state’—we maintain are assertions 
unsupported by any evidence, and founded upon nothing but 
preconceived theory ; and that what are called unfermented 
yayin and unfermented sheikar have no more right to be so 
named than molasses has to be called wine or rum. And we 
defy any one to prove the contrary from Scripture or any 
other proper authority, either ancient or modern. 

Page 16 begins thus: “ That my position is correct in re- 
gard to the generic nature of both the words in question, and 
that both may mean a liquor, either intoxicating or unintoxi- 
cating, is shown decisively by Num. vi, 3. There the Naza- 
rite is forbidden, first to drink either yayin or shay-cawr. 
This is generic in respect to both.” For this last assertion 
no proof has as yet been adduced. The very thing to be 
proved is assumed as a fact. The writer proceeds, “But 
then, in order to enforce the precept more thoroughly, the 
legislator goes on to particularize. He forbids the Nazarite 
to drink the hhomets yayin, or the hhometz shay-cawr, i. e., 
fermented wine or fermented shay-cawr. Manifestly the idea 
conveyed by our translation here is wrong. The vinegar of 
wine and the vinegar of strong drink, (as our Version has it,) 
were no more employed as drinks by the Hebrews, than vin- 
egar of cider or wine is used for drink by us.” This is very 
cavalier treatment of our translation of the Bible. Nor have 
the Septuagint and Vulgate versions less reason to complain. 
The Septuagint renders the phrase in question oxos ex oinou 
kai oxos ek sikera, i. e., vinegar from wine and vinegar from 
sikera. The Vulgate renders it Acetum ex vino, et ex quali- 
bet alia potione. And with this agree the translations of Ju- 
nius and Tremellius, and of two different French Bibles in our 
possession. But a mere dictum sweeps before it all other au- 
thority. Any Hebrew scholar, who has not a preconceived 
theory to maintain, sees at once that in the above cited ex- 
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pression hhomets stands in what is called the construct state 
with yayin and with sheikar, (or, as Professor Stuart spells it, 
shay-cawr,) and that our translation is perfectly correct. But 
the Professor himself must be suffered to disprove what he 
has above asserted, namely, that hhomets yayin and hhomets 
sheikar mean fermented wine and fermented sheikar. The 
last paragraph of page 31 is as follows: “The word hay-mer 
is used with somewhat more frequency” (than so-vey,) “and 
is not confined to poetry. It comes from the root haw-mar, 
which means to ferment. Of course the noun means any li- 
quor whick is fermentable ; not the passive idea of a liquor 
fermented, which would be contrary to the nature of the form 
here given to the noun, for it would naturally take a particip- 
ial form.” Now hhomets, a noun of very common form, is as 
far from a passive participial form as hay-mer ; and, accord- 
ing to what is here said by Prof. Stuart, the expressions for 
fermented yayin and fermented sheikar should be yayin 
hhamuts and sheikar hhamuts ; which passive participial form 
of this very root we find in the first verse of the 63d chap. of 
Isaiah. Such is the decisive evidence afforded by Num. vi, 

3. Prof. Stuart thinks that hhomets cannot mean vinegar, be- 
cause “The vinegar of wine and the vinegar of strong drink 
were no more employed as drinks by the Hebrews, than vine- 
gar of cider or wine is used for drink by us.” In the 21st 
verse of Ps. xlix, it is said, “ They gave me also gall for my 
meat; and in my thirst they gave me vinegar (hhomets) to 
drink.” This hhomets certainly cannot mean any thing pro- 
duced by the vinous fermentation, for it would be no hard- 
ship to drink wine, unless it were such stuff as some modern 
theorists recommend. If we turn to the 14th verse of the 2d 
chap. of Ruth, we find that Boaz tells Ruth, at meal time, to 
eat of the bread and to dip her morsel in the hhomets, trans- 
lated in our Bible vinegar, with which all the translations 
above referred to agree. Whether this way of using vinegar 
be eating it or drinking it, we do not pretend to say; but 
the text certainly shows that vinegar was swallowed together 
with food ; unless, indeed, it was not vinegar, but some kind 
of wine, as was by our author above maintained. We think, 

however, that the Professor could not consistently admit that 
so good a man as Boaz would be so immoral as to give fer- 
mented liquor to his laborers or to his guests. How all this 
can be rendered consistent, we do not understand. 

In page 17, it is said of shay-cawr that it has, “ if I may so 
express it, a good and a bad side to it.” This modern appa- 
ratus is like that of a conjuror. You see him draw wine 
VOL. II.—NO. I. 24 
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from a vessel, and when he draws again from the same ves- 
sel, instead of the same wine coming out, you have a liquor 
totally different. An uninitiated man reads his Bible quietly, 
and thinks he knows what is meant by wine; but, by this 
newly discovered legerdemain, when he least expects it, 
whisk ! it is turned into a liquor totally different from what 
it was just before. New assistance is continually required to 
enable Christians to read their Bible. The Romish Church 
will not suffer her members to read it without comment; and 
now, among Protestants, it requires the aid of critics who 
have a cause to serve. 

The assertion that there are such things as unfermented 
wine and unfermented sheikar is so frequently repeated in the 
pamphlet, that the writer of it seems to have persuaded him- 
self that no truth is more firmly established, although we can- 
not discover any proof of it, as we have said before, but the 
assumption of the writer. The very thing to be proved is 
taken for granted without a shadow of reason, that we can 
discover; and then deductions are drawn to suit the purpo- 
ses of modern ultraists. 

P. 20th: “The great mass of the Jews have ever under- 
stood this prohibition as extending to fermented wine or strong 
drink, as well as to bread. The word is essentially the same, 
which designates the fermentation of bread and that of liquors. 
Hence the Jews, the world over, with few exceptions, have 
kept the Passover with ot sng wine.” We should have 
thought that the letters above referred to, ought to have pre- 
vented the above assertion ; but they appear not to have been 
attended to. After reading the — of Prof. Stuart, we 
inquired of an intelligent Jew in New York, whether ferment- 
ed liquor was prohibited in the celebration of their Passover. 
He said that they feared to use the wines in common use, 
lest they should contain spirits procured from grain, which 
they consider as a in them a sort of leaven, against 
which the Jews, in their Passover, guard with the greatest 
care. But that as to fermentation, it did not render the li- 
quor unlawful ; on the contrary, that in his family some water 
had lately been poured upon raisins, in order to prepare wine 
for the approaching Passover, and that the mixture had been 
placed near the stove that it might ferment. He referred us 
to the Rabbi (or Reader) of one of the Synagogues ; who, 
upon inquiring of him, confirmed what had been told us before, 
and added moreover that, in London, the wine merchants 
furnish the Jews with wine, that is fermented liquor, such as 
they can depend upon as free from spirits distilled from grain ; 
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and that thus they are relieved from the necessity of prepar- 
ing their wine for themselves. The reason why they employ 
ordinary wine in the East during the Passover is explained by 
what Mr. Smith says in his letter—* None of the wines are 
enforced with extra brandy,” &c. Who does not know that 
the prohibition of leavened bread is in commemoration of the 
sudden departure of the children of Israel from Egypt before 
the — in their troughs had time to rise? The Jews also 
give a figurative sense to the word leaven ; but wine has no- 
thing to do with the subject. 

e ask any man of common sense if it can be, that the 
same word is used throughout the Scriptures, and upon all oc- 
casions, to express two different liquors, the one lawful and 
the other unlawful, the one a blessing and the other a curse ? 
The idea is absurd, and the attempt to prove it, altogether fu- 
tile. Noah drank an intoxicating liquor which he had made 
from his own vineyard. Will it be pretended that he did not 
know what he was about? After he awoke from his wine, a 
curse did not fall upon him, but he was able to pronounce a 
malediction upon the son who had looked upon his father’s 
nakedness. And after this occurrence, Noah lived some 
three hundred and fifty years. Perhaps Prof. S. would say 
that he had not yet found out how to make unfermented wine. 
And this, we have no doubt, is true, for, from all we can learn, 
no one else has ever discovered that art. Far be it from us 
to offer a shadow of excuse for habitual drunkenness; but a 
good cause needs only the aids of truth, and the dictates of 
reason, and not bold assertions founded upon nothing but 
false and exaggerated views of a preconceived theory. 

The latter part of p. 25 and the whole of p. 26 present a 
curious specimen of logic. But it would require much pa- 
per, and more patience, to make a complete answer to all the 
strange arguments contained in the pamphlet. 

P. 28: “ Whoredom, and wine, and new wine, take away 
the heart.” Hos. iv, 2. The Professor labors to show that, 
in this passage, new wine (tirosh) does not mean an intoxica- 
ting liquor, but one that is sweet and unfermented. Every 
Soke scholar knows that, in Hebrew, the word (leibo) the 
heart is continually used to express the powers of the intel- 
lect. Here then, to one of common apprehension, is declared 
in the above passage, that there are three things which take 
away the heart or understanding of man. But Prof. Stuart 
maintains, lest his theory should suffer, that the new wine (ti- 
rosh) was in itself harmless and pleasant, and only used as 
revellers of the present day would employ sugar or syrups. 
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So that by “wine, and new wine,” must be meant intoxica- 
ting wine mixed with that which has no strength. A com- 
mon person would suppose that by mixing a strong liquor 
with one that is weak, its strength would be diminished. It 
is really painful to follow such absurdities of a man of eru- 
dition, who, doubtless, is sincerely desirous of doing good. 
We should like to see the authority for what is stated in p. 
29, that “it appears abundantly from Greek and Latin wri- 
ters” that “wine was extensively kept by the ancients in an 
unfermented state.” Also for what is asserted p. 36, “ And 
if the ancients may decide that question, it is clear that the 
best wine was unintozicating.”’ We suspect that Horace 
would not have thanked any one for such wine. 

Pp. 35 and 36: “ Isaiah (lv, 1) invites every one that 
thirsteth to come and procure wine and milk without money 
and without price.” pon this, Prof. Stuart coolly pronoun- 
ces, “ Wine then and milk were drank together, the milk cor- 
recting the acid in the wine, as it does in our wine whey. 
The valuable nature of the drink in question is plainly recog- 
nized, by the fact that it is made the symbol of spiritual 
blessings.” It is true that warm wine-whey has value as a 
drink for invalids. But we doubt whether Isaiah or any one 
else ever before thought of mixing together wine and milk in 
order to improve the wine. Wine coagulates milk, and turns 
it to curds and whey. So that this “valuable” drink proves 
to be genuine bonnyclabber ! 

P. 38: “ The use of alcohol in large measures, or its habitu- 
al and contiued use in small ones, is subservient to no good 
purpose in regard to persons in health, but, on the contrary, 
injures them, or at least has a direct tendency to injure the 
fine and delicate parts of the human frame, by producing in- 
flammatory or parelyning eflects, and aggravating the action 
of many diseases to which the human frame is liable, and ren- 
dering them more obstinate and unmanageable.” Thus says 
Prof. Stuart. The Edinburgh Dispensatory, on the contrary, 
pronounces that “ Wine, taken in moderate quantities, acts as 
a beneficial stimulus to the whole system. It promotes diges- 
tion, increases the action of the heart and arteries, raises the 
heat of the body, and exhilarates the spirits.’* When doc- 
tors differ, what are laymen todo? In the same p. 38 of the 
pamphlet, it is asserted that “the taste for alcoholic liquors is 
unnatural and factitious”— Children refuse it,” (aleohol.) 
We cannot tell from our own experience ; but we have been 





* Duncan’s Edinburgh Dispensatory, Worcester edition, July, 1805, p. 323. 
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told confidently that babies like the taste of rum. And we 
know, from our own observation, that young children like 
the taste of good Madeira wine. 

The paragraph in the middle of p. 41 depends entirely upon 
two or three ifs. “Great virtue in if.” 

In the first part of p. 44, the argument again depends upon 
ifs. In this way, any thing may be proved. 

We should be very unwilling to take the opinion of mod- 
ern ultraists, with regard to the Spanish wine which is men- 
tioned pp. 44 and 45, upon the authority of a friend, as being 
delightful, and without any intoxicating quality. The liquor 
which has been set before us as unfermented wine, is woful 
stuff. The liquor mentioned by the friend of Prof. 8. is prob- 
ably some weak kind of wine, equivalent to what we call 
water-cider. 

The author begins the “ultimate view of the question,” in 
the 46th page, with great triumph. “We have now before 
us the complete development of what the Bible contains, re- 
specting wine and strong drink.” Instead of which, we main- 
tain that the subject is enveloped, and confounded by a string 
of assertions without proof, and a mass of irrelevant matter. 
He proceeds, “ We have before us such information in regard 
to the ancient methods of making, preserving, and using wine, 
as will enable us to speak understandingly in regard to the 
subject.” We must say that we have seen nothing of all 
this in the pamphlet, and have desired, all the way, to know 
upon what authority the assertions with respect to the wines 
of the ancients are grounded. 

In p. 54 it is again asserted that “the Passover is celebra- 
ted with wine newly made from raisins, where unfermented 
wine cannot be had.” This has already been disposed of. 

The wedding party, at the a in Cana, must have 
been in a sad plight before morning, if, beside what they had 
already taken, they drank from twelve to eighteen firkins of 
grape-molasses. Joseph’s brethren also must have been 
roughly dosed if they got merry upon molasses. 

ages 59 and 60: “ Antiquity knew nothing of such a state 
of things as now exists in Europe and America. The dis- 
covery of distillation has well nigh converted our race into 
one of drunkards.” According to Horace, however, there 
must have been some sound drunkards in old times if the ac- 
tor Fusius was so drunk asleep that two hundred thousand 
people crying out could not awake him.* Adam Smith, in 





* Hor. Sat. III, Lib. IT, v. 60. 
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his Wealth of Nations, says—*It deserves to be remarked 
too, that, if we consult experience, the cheapness of wine 
seems to be a cause, not of drunkenness, but of sobriety. The 
inhabitants of the wine countries are in general the scberest 
people in Europe ; witness the Spaniards, the Italians, and the 
inhabitants of the southern provinces of France. People are 
seldom guilty of excess in what is their daily fare. Nobody 
affects the character of liberality and good fellowship, by being 
profuse of a liquor which is as cheap as small beer. On the 
contrary, in the countries which, either from excessive heat 
or cold, produce no grapes, and where wine consequently is 
dear and a rarity, drunkenness is a common vice, as among 
the northern nations, and all those who live between the trop- 
ics, the negroes, for example, on the coast of Guinea. When 
a French regiment comes from some of the northern provin- 
ces of France, where wine is somewhat dear, to be quartered 
in the southern, where it is very cheap, the soldiers, I have 
frequently heard it observed, are at first debauched by the 
cheapness and novelty of good wine; but after a few months’ 
residence, the greater part of them become as sober as the 
rest of the inhabitants.” 

Having thus looked through the pamphlet, we must be per- 
mitted, after the example of its author, again to repeat what 
we have before observed ; namely, that a theory is there as- 
sumed which supposes that wine mentioned in Scripture is of 
two kinds, fermented and not fermented, the former a curse, 
the latter a comfort and blessing. This is the foundation of 
the whole work ; and this foundation is built upon quick-sand. 
It is surprising that one possessed of so much information as 
the writer of the pamphlet under discussion, should be capable 
of uttering so much incoherent and irrelevant matter, under 
the impression of pursuing his argument in a logical manner. 
He has raised such a cloud of Hebrew and Greek words, pos- 
itive and oft-repeated assertions, pompous phrases, and accu- 
mulated sentences, that he seems blinded by the dust with 
which he has surrounded himself. And all this, no doubt, passes 
with many for wonderful learning and resistless authority. 

Temperance is a Christian virtue which can never be too 
sedulously cultivated. But there is an intemperance in the 
zeal of some of the modern advocates of that virtue which 
leads them, as we have seen, to wrest even the Scriptures from 
their meaning, and which will, in the end, pull down the very 
cause which they are striving to build up. There is also a 
spirit of dogmatism and denunciation often exhibited, where 
modesty and humility would be more becoming. 
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It would be well for all such intemperate advocates of tem- 
perance, to bear in mind what is said by the author of the 
wine pamphlet at the foot of p. 42—* extreme positions in re- 
spect to all such questions are hazardous. A community may 
be misled by the ingenuity and eloquence which sustains them, 
for awhile. But reaction never fails.” 





Extracts from the letters of the Rev. Eri Surru and the Rev. Danier 
Lapp, referred to in the foregoing remarks. 


The first is taken from the Journal of Commerce, and is as follows : 


“Tue Wines or Syria.—The last ‘ Theological Review,’ pub- 
lished at Andover, contains a very interesting article from the Rev. 
Eli Smith, on the wines of Mount Lebanon. Mr. Smith hasbeennear 
twenty years a missionary in the country concerning which he 
writes, and being a man of intelligence and Yankee sagacity, must 
be well acquainted with the every-day matters around him. He 
says there are three methods of making wine, in one of which, or 
by a union of more than one, all the wines are made. The leading 
fact of the first method is, that the juice is expressed (by treading 
in baskets) from the grapes as they come from the vines, and then 
fermented. The second method is when the fresh juice is boiled 
down before fermenting, and the third, when grapes and stems 
are partially dried in the sun before pressing. The boiling is 
partly to expell the water, and partly to purify the wine, by throw- 
ing the crude substances off in a scum. Wine made in the first 
method is equal to the weight of the grapes, and will only keep in 
the atmosphere of a few places, while that which is made in either 
of the others, being reduced to one third the weight of the grapes, 
keeps well for years.. Whatever may be the method of manufac- 
ture, fermentation and the presence of alcohol are common to them 
all. Indeed the local name for wine, includes leaven and fermenta- 
tion ; and when the people were inquired of for unfermented wines, 
they stared, and said they never heard of such a thing. None of the 
wines are enforced with extra brandy ; none are drugged ; none are 
termed intoxicating by way of distinction ; for all are intoxicating— 
the best yielding one third of their quantity in brandy. The distill- 
ers say that a given quantity of grapes will produce the same quan- 
tity of brandy, whatever process may be adopted in making the wine. 
The Papal and Greek priests all say that wine for the sacrament 
must be pure and fermented, but not acetous. Here then are ‘ tyrosh, 
yayin,’ and all the hard-labored theories about the unintoxicating 
wines of Palestine, dashed and demolished against the facts.” 


The next extract is as follows: 
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“From the Vermont Chronicle. 


“ EasTerN WINES—JvIcE oF THE GRAPE. 


“ Extract of a letter from Rev. Daniel Ladd, Missionary to Cyprus, to Rev. T. 
A, Merrill, D. D., dat 
“ ConsTANTINOPLE, APRIL 26th, 1841. 

“ I must now endeavor to answer your inquiries respecting the 
use and manufacture of wine in these countries. My first remark 
is, that all the facts which have come to my knowledge, on this sub- 
ject, go to show that so far as the Bible sanctions the drinking of 
wine in any way, it always applies to fermented wine. Most of the 
facts which lead me to this opinion, will appear in my answers to 
your questions. You first inquire whether in Cyprus or elsewhere, 
to my knowledge, wine is ever boiled down so that it will not fer- 
ment, and will remain sweet for years? I answer, it is not done in 
Cyprus, nor did I ever hear of such a practice, except in modern 
discussions on this subject ; and also the Talmud speaks of boiled 
wine, which a learned Jewish Rabbi of the second century approved 
for the burnt offering, ‘ because,’ he said, ‘ it improves it.’ This 
boiled wine, I have no doubt, was made just as New England far- 
mers make boiled cider, that is, by boiling the must before fermenta- 
tion, not to a syrup, but so as to diminish the quantity considerably, 
and not prevent fermentation, just as in the case of boiled cider, and 
then the wine is sweeter and stronger; for the Rabbi says ‘ it im- 
proves it.’ If the must is boiled to a syrup, so as to prevent ferment- 
ation, it is no longer wine, but a very different article. This arti- 
cle is very common in Cyprus, in Syria, in this place, and through- 
out the East, but it is a kind of molasses. Both ourselves and the 
missionary families here and at Beyroot, use it on our tables for 
such purposes as we would use West India molasses, or the molas- 
ses of the sugar-maple. 

“Tt is made precisely as I have known some farmers in New 
England to make molasses from the cider of sweet apples, by taking 
it, as it runs from the press, and boiling it down to a thick syrup. 
Such molasses, I know, is not common in New England, but I have 
eaten it there, and it wauld be just as proper to call this molasses 
cider, as it is to call the syrup or molasses made by boiling down 
the juice of grapes, when first pressed out, by the name of wine. 
And here, I imagine, is one great cause of mistake and ambiguity in 
discussions on this subject. Mr. Delevan and others when refer- 
ring to this syrup made of grape juice, or what in English I should 
call grape-molasses, frequently call it boiled wine, or wine. In 
these countries, people do not make this mistake ; but call it by a 
different name from that which signifies wine. The Arabs of Syria 
call it dibs; the Greeks, epsema, and the Turks, petmez; neither 
of which words signify wine. It is one of the most common articles 
in these countries. Besides being used commonly as an article of 
food, it is drank with water just as farmers drink molasses and 
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water, in summer, in New England. In this shape it is sold in the 
streets of Beyroot, Cyprus, Smyrna, and of this place, as a pleasant 
drink in a hot day, and the natives take it with them frequently on 
journeys to drink in the same way with water; but the water with 
which it is mixed becomes nothing but sweetened water. You see 
then, what the boiled juice of the grape is—nothing but grape-mo- 
lasses. I intend to send you some, and some wine also, as soon as 
I return to Cyprus ; but] hope your Church will not think of making 
sweetened water of it, to use at the Lord’s Supper. This I must con- 
sider ultraism on this subject. I was sorry to see advertised in the 
New York Evangelist, ‘ Pure unfermented Grape Juice, in the form 
of a Syrup ;’ for it shows that there is a demand for this article in 
America. 

“ You ask again whether unfermented wine is common, or whether 
much of it is drunken, and can be preserved, transported, &c. It 
is not common, because must, will remain unfermented but a little 
time. It is like new cider in this respect. It (i. e. must) is drunk- 
en only a little during vintage, and cannot be transported. But the 
grape-molasses, above mentioned, is common, as you see; it is 
drank with water extensively, and it can be transported just like 
any other molasses. 

‘“‘T am surprised at one statement, made by Mr. Delevan ; that is, 
‘ that it is the custom of the Jews in Europe, where he traveled, to 
use a decoction made from dried grapes, at the Passover. He says, 
too, that M. M. Noah, Esq. informed him that this is also the custom 
of the Jews in New York.’ Now I am sure that there is some mis- 
take in this. I have made diligent inquiries of Jews and others in 
this country, and especially of an educated, converted German Jew, 
a missionary of the London Jews’ Society, whether they know of 
any such practice, and the result is that no one ever heard of it, ex- 
cept that very poor Jews in Europe, who on account of their poverty 
cannot obtain wine, do sometimes make such a decoction, and use 
it as the best substitute for wine at the Passover; and on other oc- 
casions, when they need wine for religious purposes.” 

VOL. II.—NO. IL. 25 
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Art. II].—TRANSLATION OF THE SYRIAC IGNATIAN 
EPISTLES. 


Srvce our review, in January last, of the Syriac Epistles 
of Ignatius, published by the Rev. William Cureton in 1845, 
a new and enlarged edition of all the works of Ignatius that 
have come to us, in Syriac, Greek, or Latin, with a learned 
Introduction, a literal translation of the Syriac, and copious 
notes, entitled Corpus Ignatianum, has been issued by Mr. 
Cureton, Lond. 1849, pp. lxxxviii and 365, 8vo. In preparing 
this edition, the learned editor had the aid of another Syriac 
MS. of the three Epistles, brought from Egypt by M. Pacho, 
in 1847. The first edition was prepared from two Syriac 
MSS. ; one, of the Epistle to Polycarp only, brought from 
Egypt by Mr. Tattam in 1839; the other, of all the three 
Epistles, procured by Mr. Tattam, in his second mission to 
Egypt in 1843. All these MSS. are supposed to have been 
written between the sixth and the tenth centuries ; and they 
vary but little from each other. The publication of this new 
edition puts the work within the reach of the learned in this 
country ; but the high price of the book, and the delays of im- 
portation, will prevent the majority of our readers from soon 
obtaining access to the work, and we have therefore supposed 
that they would be gratified by a perusal of the very literal 
English version of the three Epistles, by the learned editor. 
Without pronouncing any opinion on the merits or authority 
of these Syriac Epistles, and solely to enable the public to see 
how far they differ from the received Greek copies, we here 
subjoin the almost servile translation of Mr. Cureton. 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. IGNATIUS THE BISHOP, TO POLYCARP, 


Ienativs, who is Theophorus, to Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna, who himself rather is visited by God the Father, and 
by Jesus Christ our Lord,—much peace. 

*(L) For as much as thy mind, which is confirmed in God 
as upon a rock immoveable, is acceptable to me, I praise God 
the more abundantly for having been accounted worthy of thy 
countenance, which I long for in God. I beseech thee, there- 
fore, by the grace with w hich thou art clothed, to add to thy 





* The Roman Numerals refer to the emmpuig dngtane of the . Shorter 
Epistles in the Greek text. 
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course, and pray for all men that they may be saved, and require 
things becoming with all dilligence of flesh and of spirit. Be 
careful for unanimity, than which nothing is more excellent. 
Bear all men as our Lord beareth thee. Be patient with all 
men in love, as [indeed] thou art. Be constant in prayer. 
Ask more understanding than what thou [already] hast. Be 
watchful, for thou possessest a spirit that sleepeth not. Speak 
with all men according to the will of God. Bear the infirmi- 
ties of all men like a perfect combatant ; for where the labor 
is much, much also is the gain. (II.) If thou love the good 
disciples only, thou hast no grace ; rather subdue those who 
are evil by gentleness. All wounds are not healed by one 
medicine. Allay cutting, by tenderness. Be wise as the ser- 
pent in every thing, and innocent as the dove as to those 
things which are requisite. On this account art thou [both] 
of flesh and spirit, that thou mayest allure those things which 
are seen before thy face, and ask respecting those things 
which are hidden from thee, that thou mayest be lacking in 
nothing, and mayest abound in all gifts. The time requireth, 
as a pilot a ship, and as he who standeth in the tempest the ha- 
ven, that thou shouldest be worthy of God. Be vigilant as a 
combatant of God. That which is promised to us is life eter- 
nal, incorruptible, of which things thou art persuaded. In 
every thing I will be instead of thy soul, and my bonds which 
thou hast loved. (III.) Let not those who seem to be some- 
thing and teach strange doctrines, astound thee, but stand 
in the truth, like a combatant who is smitten; for it is [the 
part] of a great combatant that he should be smitten and con- 
quer. More especially on God’s account, it behoveth us to 
endure every thing, that He also may endure us. Be diligent 
[even] more than thou art. Be discerning of the times. Ex- 
pect Him who is above the times, Him to whom there are no 
times, Him who is unseen, Him who for our sakes was seen, 
Him who is impalpable, Him who is impassible, Him who for 
our sakes suffered, Him who endured every thing in every 
form, for our sakes. 

(IV.) Let not the widows be neglected ; on our Lord’s ac- 
count be thou their guardian, and let nothing be done without 
thy will; neither do thou any thing without the will of God ; 
nor indeed doest thou. ‘ Stand well. Let there be frequent 
assemblies. Ask every man by his name. Despise not slaves 
and handmaids ; but neither let them be contemptuous ; but 
let them serve the more, as for the glory of God, that they 
may be accounted worthy of a better freedom which is of 
God. Let them not desire to be set free from the common 
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[property], that they may not be found the slaves of lusts. 
(V.) Fly from evil arts ; but rather discourse respecting them. 
Tell my sisters that they love in the Lord, and that their hus- 
bands be sufficient for them in flesh and in spirit. Then again, 
charge my brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
they love their wives as our Lord his Church. If any one be 
able in strength to continue in chastity to the honor of the flesh 
of our Lord, let him continue without boasting ; if he boast, 
he is lost ; if he become known apart from the Bishop, he has 
corrupted himself. It is becoming, therefore, to men and wo- 
men who marry, that they marry by the counsel of the Bishop, 
that the marriage may be in our Lord, and not in lust. Let 
a thing, therefore, be for the honor of God. 

(VI.) Look to the Bishop, that God also may look upon you. 
I will be instead of the souls of those who are subject to the 
Bishop, and the Presbyters, and the Deacons ; with them may 
I have a portion near God. Labor together with one another ; 
make the struggle together, run together, sleep together, rise 
together. As stewards of God, and his domestics and minis- 
ters, please him and serve him, that ye may receive the wages 
from him. Let none of you rebel. Let your baptism be to 
you as armor, and faith as a helmet, and love as a spear, and 
patience as a panoply. Let your treasures be your good 
works, that ye may receive the gift of God, as it is just. Let 
your spirit be enduring towards each other in meekness, as 
God towards you. I rejoice in you atall times. (VII.) The 
Christian has not power over himself, but is ready to be sub- 
ject to God. (VIII.) I salute him who is accounted worthy 
to go to Antioch in my stead, as I charged thee. 


HIS SECOND EPISTLE, TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Ignatius, who is Theophorus, to the Church which is blessed 
in the greatness of God the Father, and perfected ; to her who 
was separated from eternity to be at all times for glory that 
abideth and changeth not, and is perfected and chosen in the 
purpose of truth. by the will of the Father of Jesus Christ our 
God; to her who was worthy of happiness; to her who is at 
Ephesus in Jesus Christ in joy unblamable,—much peace. 

(I.) For as much as your well-beloved name is acceptable to 
me in God, which ye have acquired by nature by a right and 
just will, and also by faith and love of Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour, and ye are imitators of God, and fervent in the blood of 
God, and have speedily accomplished a work congenial to you; 
for when ye heard that I was bound from actions for the sake 
of the common name and hope—and I hope through your 
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prayers to be devoured of beasts at Rome, that by means of 
this of which | am accounted worthy I may be impowered 
with strength to be a disciple of God—ye were diligent to 
come and see me. For as much, therefore, as we have re- 
ceived your abundance in the name of God by Onesimus, who 
is your Bishop in love unutterable, whom I pray that ye love 
in Jesus Christ our Lord, and that all of you be like him ; for 
blessed is He who hath given you such a Bishop, as ye de- 
serve ; (II, III.) but for as much as love suffereth me not to 
be silent respecting you, on this account I have been forward 
to intreat you to be diligent in the will of God; (IV, V, VI, 
VU, VIII.) for so long as no one lust is implanted in you 
which is able to torment you, lo, we live in God. I rejoice in 
you, and offer supplication on account of you, Ephesians, a 
Church renowned in all ages. For those who are carnal are 
not able to do spiritual things, neither the spiritual carnal 
things ; likewise neither faith those things which are foreign 
to faith, nor lack of faith what is faith’s. For those things 
which ye have done in the flesh even they are spiritual, be- 
cause ye have done every thing in Jesus Christ, ([X.) and ye are 
prepared for the building of God the Father, and are raised up 
on high by the engine ot Jesus Christ, which is the Cross, and 
ye are drawn by the rope, which is the Holy Ghost ; and your 
pully is your faith, and your love is the way that leadeth up 
onhigh to God. (X.) Pray for all men, for there is hope of 
repentance for them, that they may be accounted worthy of 
God. By your works rather let them be instructed. Against 
their harsh words be ye conciliatory in meekness of mind and 
gentleness ; against their blasphemies do ye pray ; and against 
their error be ye armed with faith; and against their fierce- 
ness be ye peaceful and quiet; and be ye not astounded by 
them. Let us then be imitators of our Lord in meekness, and 
[emulous] as to who shall be injured, and oppressed, and de- 
frauded more [than the rest]. (XI, XII, XUI, XIV.) The 
work is not of promise, unless a man be found in the power of 
faith even tothe end. (XV.) It is better that a man be silent 
when he is something than that he should be speaking when he 
is not; that by those things which he speaks he should act, 
and by those things of which he is silent he should be known. 
(XVI, XVII, XVIII) My spirit boweth down to the Cross, 
which is an offence to those who do not believe, but to you 
salvation and life eternal. (XIX.) There was concealed from 
the ruler of this world, the virginity of Mary, and the birth of 
our Lord, and the three mysteries of the shout, which were 
done in the quietness of God from the star. And here, at the 
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manifestation of the Son magic began to be destroyed, and all 
bonds were loosed, and the ancient kingdom and the error of 
evil was destroyed. From hence all things were moved to- 
gether, and the destruction of death was devised, and there 
was the commencement of that which is perfected in God. 


THIRD EPISTLE OF THE SAME 8ST. IGNATIUS. 


Ignatius, who is Theophorus, to the Church which has 
been pitied in the greatness of the Father Most High ; to her 
who presideth in the place of the country of the Romans, who 
is worthy of God, and worthy of life and happiness and praise 
and remembrance, and is worthy of prosperity, and presideth 
in love, and is perfected in the law of Christ blameless,— 
much peace. 

(I.) Long since have I prayed to God that I might be ac- 
counted worthy to behold your faces, which are worthy of 
God: now therefore being bound in Jesus Christ, I hope to 
meet you and salute you, if there be the will that I should be 
accounted worthy to the end. For the beginning is well dis- 
posed, if I be accounted worthy to attain to the end, that I 
may receive my portion without hindrance through suffering. 
For I am afraid of your love, lest it should injure me. For 
you, indeed, it is easy for you to do what you wish; but for 
me, it is difficult for me to be accounted worthy of God, if 
indeed you spare me not. (II.) For there is no other time 
like this, that I should be accounted worthy of God; neither 
will ye, if ye be silent, be found in a better work than this. 
If ye leave me I shall be the word of God; but if ye love 
my flesh, again am I to myself a voice. Ye will not give me 
any thing better than this, that I should be sacrificed to God 
while the altar is ready ; that ye may be in one accord in 
love, and may praise God the Father through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, because he has accounted a Bishop worthy to be 
God’s, having called him from the East to the West. It is 
good that I should set from the world in God, that I may rise 
in Him in life. 

(IIl.) Ye have never envied any one. Ye have taught 
others. Pray only for strength to be given to me from within 
and from without, that 1 may not only speak, but also may be 
willing; and not that I may be called a Christian only, but 
also that I may be found to be [one]: for if I am found to be 
ee I am also able to be called [so]. Then [indeed] shall 

be faithful, when I am no longer seen in the world. For 
there is nothing which is seen that is good. The work is not 
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[a matter] of persuasion, but Christianity is great when the 
world hateth it. (IV.) I write to all the Churches, and de- 
clare to all men that I die willingly for God, if it be that ye 
hinder me not. I intreat you, be not [affected] towards me 
by love that is unseasonable. Leave me to be the beasts’, 
that through them I may be accounted worthy of God. I am 
the wheat of God, and by the teeth of the beasts I am ground, 
that I may be found the pure bread of God. With provoking 
provoke ye the beasts, that they may be a grave for me, and 
may leave nothing of my body, that even after 1 am fallen 
asleep I may not be a burden upon any one. Then shall | 
be in truth a disciple of Jesus Christ, when the world seeth 
not even my body. Intreat our Lord for me, that through 
these instruments I may be found a sacrifice to God. 

I do not charge you like Peter and Paul, who are Apostles, 
but I am one condemned: they indeed are free, but I am a 
slave even until now. But if I suffer, I shall be the freedman 
of Jesus Christ, and I shall rise from the dead in Him free. 
And now, being bound, I learn to desire nothing. (V.) From 
Syria, and even to Rome I am cast among beasts, by sea and by 
land, by night and by day, being bound between ten leopards, 
which are the band of soldiers, who, even while I do good to 
them, do evil the more tome. But I am the rather instructed 
by their injury, but not on this account am I justified to my- 
self. I rejoice in the beasts that are prepared for me, and I 
pray that they may be quickly found for me; and I will pro- 
voke them to devour me speedily : and not as that which is 
afraid of some other men, and does not approach them; even 
should they not be willing to approach me, | will go with vio- 
lence against them. Know me from myself. What is expe- 
dient for me? Let nothing envy me of those [things] that 
are seen and that are not seen, that I should be accounted 
worthy of Jesus Christ. Fire and the cross, and the beasts 
that are prepared, amputation of the limbs, and scattering of 
the bones, and crushing of the whole body, hard torments of 
the devil, let these come upon me, and only may I be ac- 
counted worthy of Jesus Christ. (VI, VII.) The pains of the 
birth stand over me, and my love is crucified, and there is no 
fire in me for another love. I do not desire the food of cor- 
ruption, neither the desire of this world. The bread of God I 
seek, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ; and his blood I seek, 
a drink which is love incorruptible. (VIII, IX.) My spirit 
saluteth you, and the love of the Churches which received 
me as the name of Jesus Christ, for even those who were 
near to the way in the flesh preceded me in every city. 
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(Epist. to the Trallians, cap. iv.) Now therefore being about 
to arrive shortly at Rome, I know many things in God ; but I 
moderate myself, that I may not perish through boasting ; for 
now it behoveth me to fear the more, and not to regard those 
who puff me up. For they who say to me such things, 
scourge me: for I love to suffer, but 1 do not know if I am 
worthy. For to many, zeal is not seen; but with me it has 
war: } have need therefore of meekness, by which the ruler 
of this world is destroyed: (Idem. cap. v.) I am able to write 
to you of heavenly things; but I fear lest I should do you an 
injury. Know me from myself. For I am cautious, lest ye 
should not be able to receive it, and should be perplexed. 
For even I, not because I am bound, and am able to know 
heavenly things, and the places of angels, and the station of 
the powers that are seen and that are not seen, on this ac- 
count am I a disciple: for | am far short of the perfection 
which is worthy of God. (Rom. cap. x.) Be ye perfectly 
safe in the patience of Jesus Christ. 


Here end the Three Epistles of Ignatius, Bishop and 
Martyr. 
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MISS STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENGLAND.* 


Arr. 1V.—Lives of the Queens of England, from the Nor- 
man Conquest, with Anecdotes of their Courts. Now first 
published from official documents, private as well as public. 
By Aecnes Srricxiuanp. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanch- 
ard. 12 vols., 1848. 


Few contributions to the literature of the present age will 
surpass in value these Lives of the Queens of England. 
Gathered as they have been from hitherto unpublished manu- 
scripts, they bear upon their pages the charms of novelty, as 
well as the lineaments of truth. Thoroughly versed we may 
be in the habits, manners, and characters of the kings who 
have swayed the sceptre of England, from Egbert the Dane, 
to the late William of Hanover ; yet, how faint are the glimp- 
ses we catch of those who shared their authority, and exer- 
cised over their minds all the influence of wives and compan- 
ions! How many a cruel edict may have been suppressed, 
how many deeds of violence may have remained unaccom- 
plished, through the interposition of one kind heart, the sup- 
plication of a gentle voice like that with which the good 
queen Philippa sought and obtained the pardon of the six de- 
voted men of Calais! Yet we will no longer quarrel for these 
sins of omission with Hume or the less eminent historians 
who have succeeded him, since in the interesting work before 
us, we see portrayed the virtues that most beautify and the 
vices that most deform the female character. e do not 
alone gaze upon the queen with her crowned head, regal at- 
tire, and almost unapproachable dignity ; we are introduced 
behind the scenes, and behold the woman, speaking, acting, 
and animated by like passions with ourselves. “There is 
something,” and we quote from the elegant preface to one of 
these volumes, “ very peculiar in the views which we obtain 
of history, in tracing the lives of queens-consort. The 
great world is never entirely shut out. The chariot of state 
is always to be seen—the sound of its wheels is ever in our 
ears. We observe that the thoughts, the feelings, the actions 








* It may not be amiss to state, that the following Review of an English Author- 
ess, is from the pen of an American Lady.—Ep. 
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of her whose course we are tracing, are, at no time, entirely 
disconnected with Him by whose hand the reins are guided.” 

But even with the rich and abundant materials which the 
indefatigable research and untiring industry of Miss Strick- 
land have brought to light, we very much doubt whether, in 
other hands, the work before us would have so won the trib- 
ute of public admiration. The gifted authoress has thrown 
over the simple facts, the charm of her own graceful style, in- 
vesting with interest every character she touches, and even 
taking from statistical records, the tedium of dry detail. Her 
mind is unbiassed by prejudice, and she “controls her asser- 
tions,” to use the words of Guizot, “by the facts.” 

It is not our purpose to dwell at equal length upon each 
character presented to our notice. We can only pause, 
where all is fair and attractive, to observe some hitherto un- 
known and interesting features. 

“The Lives” commence with that of Matilda, queen of 
William the Conqueror. She introduced her architects from 
Flanders, encouraged the arts of painting and sculpture, and 
was, herself, preéminently skilled in the feminine accomplish- 
ment of needle-work. The Bayoux tapestry bears witness 
to her industry during the protracted absences of her lord, 
while it commemorates his mighty victories. We pass over 
the lives of Maud, “the good os ge Adelicia of Louvaine, 
the patroness of poetry, the third Matilda, and Isabella of An- 
gouleéme. They existed at too remote a period to call forth 
any very lively sympathy in their sorrowings and rejoicings, 
yet we cannot read unmoved the tale of the intense conjugal 
affection existing between Edward I and his lovely and be- 
loved Eleonora of Castile, who expired in the 47th year of 
her age. In the bitterest grief her royal husband followed 
her remains during thirteen days from Grantham to their final 
place of sepulture at Westminster. The royal bier rested at 
the end of every stage, in the midst of some large town, and 
was borne by ecclesiastics before the altar of its principal 
Church. At each of these resting-places the king afterwards 
erected a monument to the memory of his “chére reine,” and 
“those of Waltham and Northampton still remain, models of 
architectural beauty.” 

The “ Lives of the Queens of Henry VIII,” are replete 
with interest, and strongly impress us with a sense of the 
enormities of this Blue Beard of English history. Miss 
Strickland supposes his stormy temper to have hastened the 
emancipation of England from the papal yoke, but she gives 
him little credit for his personal exertions in behalf of the 
Reformation. “It was cradled,” she affirms, “in the printing 
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press and established by no other means,” although its dawn- 
ng light was kindled in his unworthy reign. 

t is a matter of surprise that the glitter of the crown 
should so effectually have concealed from the objects of his 
passion, the fatal axe which hung suspended over their heads. 
Of the six queens of Henry the VIII, two were beheaded 
and three divorced. The sweetness, fortitude, and resigna- 
tion with which Katharine of Arragon, the first of the unfortu- 
nate list, bore the vicissitudes of her weary pilgrimage, and 
at last exchanged it for “the celestial life,’ are worthy of all 
admiration. 

Anne Boleyn, the beautiful and accomplished object of the 
king’s ephemeral passion, succeeded the divorced Katharine. 
She survived her predecessor but the brief period of four 
months, ending her life upon the scaffold, after a hurried and 
unjust trial. The translation of the Scriptures was the only 
boon that the Reformation received through her influence. 

We pass to Katharine Parr, the sixth and last queen of 
Henry VIII, who has been justly styled “the nursing mother 
of the Reformation.” She eagerly embraced its doctrines, 
and her life and crown were exposed to imminent danger in 
support of her principles. “While she was yet the widow of 
lord Latimer, sermons were daily preached in her chamber 
of state, by those who were desirous of restoring the Christ- 
ian religion to its primitive simplicity.” After her marriage 
to the king her heart must have been wrung with anguish, by 
the tortures and cruel martyrdom of the young and lovely 
Anne Askew, and her companions in faith and suffering. 
The gentleness and unwearied patience with which she en- 
dured the continual petulance of her capricious lord, afford 
evidence that she was a true disciple of the religion which 
she professed. We wish the letters which she addressed to 
him, had been less highly seasoned with the most unqualified 
flattery. We can only forgive this unmerited adulation b 
remembering upon what a precarious tenure she held both 
crown and head. Her religious writings manifest much in- 
tellect and deep piety. Katharine Parr had the good fortune 
to survive her formidable husband, and was the first queen of 
England buried according to the rites of the Reformed Church. 

The young and saintly Edward VI was succeeded by his 
bigoted sister, Mary, whose name has been handed down to 
posterity, joined to the unenviable epithet of “ Bloody.” She 
imbibed the strong attachment of her mother Katharine of 
Arragon, to the Church of Rome. Soon after her accession 
to the throne “she forbade the lord mayor to suffer. in any 
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ward, open reading of the Scriptures in the Churches, or 
preaching by the curates, unless licensed by her.” 

Miss Strickland imputes the dreadful persecutions which 
were sanctioned in her name, to the influence of her ecclesi- 
astical advisers, Gardiner and Bonner, and affirms that during 
their continuance, the queen was in a death-like and torpid 
state. We trust, for the honor of her sex, that her senses 
were indeed wrapt in a lethargy, when they could not be 
aroused by the fires of Smithfield. The protestant historian, 
Fuller, says she had been a worthy princess if as little cruelty 
had been done under her as by her. 

A very large portion of the “Lives” is devoted to Eliza- 
beth, the sister and successor of queen Mary. She was the 
daughter of Henry VIII and the unfortunate Anne Boleyn. 
Much has been written of “ good queen Bess,” but no author 
has probably drawn a more minute and accurate picture of 
the maiden queen. In her early years she appears to have 
been singularly interesting and attractive. “Popularity was 
a leading object with Elizabeth from her childhood to the 
grave.” The end for which she labored so assiduously was 
attained, and she was deservedly beloved for the interest she 
‘ever manifested in her “good people.” Her private life was 
too deeply shaded with jealousy and dissimulation. Her 
treacherous conduct to the beautiful and unfortunate Queen 
of Scots, has cast an indelible stigma upon her memory. In 
more severe language than she usually employs, our authoress 
remarks : 

“Writers have been found to justify the injurious treat- 
ment to which Mary Stuart was subjected in England, on the 
plea that she, as a foreign sovereign, might, by the laws of 
nations, be constituted a prisoner, because she entered Eliza- 
beth’s realm without having permission to do so. Cecil, her 
great enemy, far from using so paltry an excuse, has written 
in his barristerial argument on her side, ‘She is to be helped 
because she came willingly into the realm, upon trust of the 
queen’s majesty.’ Secondly, he says, and this convicts Eliza- 
beth of perfidy, which requires no comment, ‘She trusted in 
the queen’s majesty’s help, because she had, in her trouble, 
received many messages to that effect.”* 

“Tf all the pens in the world were employed in the defence 
of Elizabeth’s conduct, they could not obliterate the stain 
which that incontrovertible record of her treachery has left 
upon her memory.” 





* Vol. VI, page 227. 
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ass to the most interesting volume of the series, the 
life « of enrietta Maria. Every page devoted to this queen 
merits our careful perusal, especially in an age when the char- 
acter and misfortunes of Charles I have awakened such gene- 
ral attention, and friend and foe are alike ready to wield 
— in his defence or to his prejudice. 
facts are here brought to light which Miss Strick- 
land ™ alone laid before the public, and many traits in the 
domestic history of this unfortunate prince, which call forth 
our admiration and sympathy. Here our authoress manifests 
her full powers as a historian. Her heart is evidently inter- 
ested, as she follows the course of the royal pair from infancy 
to their closing scene. 

These biographies bear frequent testimony that Miss 
Strickland is a decided lover of Church and State, cherishing 
a deep attachment to the Church of England, its holy rites 
and solemn services, and a true English woman’s reverence 
for the crown, distinct from him who holds the regal office. 
But in this case, hereditary attachment is enhanced by vene- 
ration and sympathy for the pious, accomplished, but unfortu- 
nate monarch whose sufferings she depicts with touching 
pathos. 

The marriage of Charles I to a Roman Catholic princess, 
whose love for her religion was deep and all-absorbing, was 
undoubtedly the cause of many of his misfortunes. 

A train of French ladies and several ecclesiastics accompa- 
nied the daughter of Henry IV to the shores of England, 
who by exerting a great influence over her mind rendered 
themselves extremely disagreeable to her royal husband. 
Finding remonstrance useless, he resorted to more violent 
measures to rid himself of their troublesome presence. 
Theirs, was a novel ejectment from the royal palace, when 
“the women howled as if they were going to execution, but 
in vain; and the young queen endeavoring to bid them a pas- 
sionate farewell, continued to break the windows with her fist.” 

These resolute measures on the part of the king, of course 
occasioned various differences between the royal pair, but the 
straight-forward reproof of the French ambassador quelled 
the spirit of Henrietta and “secured her nearly eighteen 

ears of conjugal happiness.” She persisted, however, in her 
intention of erecting a chapel, and was so imprudent as to lay 
publicly the corner stone with her own hands. By refusing 
to be crowned or even to be present at the coronation of the 
king, (because her religious bigotry would not allow her to as- 
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sist in the English liturgy,) she gave her subjects cause to im- 
agine that their crown was the object of her contempt. 

During one of his absences in Scotland, Charles I obtained 
proof of the treasonable correspondence of five members of 
the House of Commons with his rebels there. Upon his re- 
turn to England he apprised the queen of his intention of ap- 
prehending them, and her inconsiderate betrayal of his secret 
laid the foundation of his ruin. 

We almost forget the many indiscretions and extreme big- 
otry of Henrietta Maria in considering her unparalleled ex- 
ertions in behalf of Charles I in the season of his adversity. 
No self-denial was too great, no personal danger too fearful 
to be incurred, while she sought, in his behalf, from various 
courts of Europe, pecuniary assistance. Returning to Eng- 
land with the aid thus obtained, the royal pair separated at 
Abington, never to meet again on earth. Driven thence, dis- 
tressed in mind and body, the queen trusted that the air of 
her native land might invigorate her wasted frame. Her 
sons remained to share the perils of their father, until James 
was taken prisoner and the prince of Wales sent an exile to 
the coast of Scilly. Her younger children were also detained 
as captives. 

After his unsuccessful battles, the king “ passed his time 
either as a fugitive or a prisoner.” 

“Sometimes the unfortunate monarch starved ; sometimes 
the entry in the journal is ‘dinner in the field.’ ‘No dinner’ 
is the entry for several successive days. Another, ‘Sunday, 
no dinner ; supper at Worcester, acruel day.’ * * * Often 
the king rode hard through the night, and saw the break of 
day ; which only recalled the wearied fugitive to the anxious 
cares of a retreat or a pursuit. Once, late in the evening, he 
dismissed some loyal gentlemen to their homes, with these pa- 
thetic words: ‘Gentlemen, go you and take your rest ; you 
have houses, and homes, and beds to lodge in, and families to 
love and live with: but I have none! My horse is waitin 
for me to travel all night.’ The king often compared himself, 
in the words of the Praimist, ‘to a partridge hunted on the 
mountains.’ In the beautiful and touching memorial of his 
afflictions, he has noted himself, not only as destitute of the 
common necessaries of life, but as bereaved of his wife, his 
children, and his friends. ‘But,’ said he, ‘as God has given 
me afflictions to exercise my patience, so hath he given me 
patience to bear my afflictions.’ Such was the life led by 
the much-tried monarch, towards the conclusion of the war. 

“ Wearied of this life of homeless sufferings and perils, the 
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king threw himself on the generosity of the Scotch covenant- 
ers. They sold him to the English commons. It was repre- 
sented to him that he might yet a farther into Scotland. 
He replied with a mournful smile, ‘1 think it more respecta- 
ble to go with those who have bought me than stay with 
those who have sold me.’ He added, ‘Iam ashamed that m 
price was so much higher than my Saviour’s. If Charles had 
taken refuge among the Highlanders, in the loyal districts, 
Scotland had never groaned under the bitter reproach of this 
transaction. There was little to choose between the honor 
of the covenanters and the roundheads.”* 

He was carried first a prisoner to Hampton court, thence 
the rebel army dragged their king to Carisbrook, finally to the 
dismal solitude of Hurst castle, and Cromwell sent for him 
to proceed thence to Windsor. Miss Strickland observes 
“that the king was taken from the Hall,” (Westminster, 
where he had stood his mock trial,) “ amidst the irrepressible 
cries of ‘God bless your majesty! God save you from your 
enemies!’ Such was the only part the people of England 
took in the trial.” 

When Charles was for the fourth time brought before his 
self-constituted judges, a female voice exclaimed from the gal- 
lery, “Oliver Cromwell is a rogue and a traitor.” Would 
“that the people of England,” at this crisis, had responded in 
unison to that cry, and rescued their unhappy sovereign from 
the hands of this military despot, and his regicide supporters ! 
As he left his place of trial the greatest indignities were of- 
fered to him, and the cries of the infatuated soldiery reached 
his ears on every side. 

Cromwell had now risen to the height of his unhallowed 
ambition. The last act of the sorrowful tragedy which was 
now performed, removed the rival from his path. The sub- 
lime resignation, the unfeigned piety with which the royal 
martyr met his fate, lead us to trust that his holy hope was 
realized, and that he indeed exchanged “a corruptible for an 
incorruptible crown.” 

“ Half blinded with their tears, and with the gloom of im- 
pending night, thick with falling snow, the faithful friends 
and servants of Charles I, lowered his coffin among that por- 
tion of England’s royal dead who repose at Windsor, and left 
him there without either singing or saying, or even the pqwer 
of ascertaining the precise spot where he was laid.’ t 

Henrietta Maria long remained in ignorance of the scenes 





* Vol. VIII, page 115. + Vol. VIII, p. 184. 
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enacted in England. When they were at last communicated 
to her, she became immovable as a statue, motionless with 
grief. She was at length aroused from her stupor and ex- 
claimed in the deepest anguish, “I have lost a king, a hus- 
band and a friend, whose loss I can never sufficiently mourn, 
and this separation must render the rest of my life a perpetual 
torture ” 

During her widowhood we are surprised by a fresh out- 
break of religious zeal in attempts to educate her younger 
children in the Romish tenets. We can scarcely forgive in 
the widow of Charles I and the former queen of Protestant 
England, the cruel persecution of her young son the duke of 
Gloucester, when she found her efforts unavailing. In his 
heart-rending farewell of his children, the king had exhorted 
him “to keep his religion,” and this the young child earnestly 
promised. No threats or entreaties could induce the princely 
boy to break his word. The elder sons of queen Henrietta 
were also at this time firmly attached to the reformed Church 
of England ; the young princess, her daughter, was alone 
brought up in the faith of her mother. The queen was pres- 
ent at the coronation of her son, but her impaired health 
caused her again to seek her native land, where at her palace 
of Colombe she ended her eventful life, in the 61st year of her 


e. 
After the death of the usurper, Cromwell, Charles II was 
proclaimed king of England, amid the universal joy of the 
people. He soon after wedded Catharine of Braganza. Her 
religion, like that of her royal mother-in-law, involved her in 
much trouble, and many were the plots and conspiracies im- 
puted to the really innocent queen, whose mode of worship 
was so repugnant to the feelings of her protestant subjects. 
James II, at that time duke of York, had, early in life, mar- 
ried Anne Hyde, daughter of the Earl of Clarendon. She 
also died in communion with the Church of Rome, after 
which event his royal highness was sorely perplexed in choos- 
ing a bride from among the fairest princesses in Europe. His 
choice was at last fixed upon the young Mary Beatrice of 
Modena, who manifested an extreme aversion to forming a 
matrimonial connexion with a man twenty-five years her sen- 
ior. It would seem as if with the eye of prophecy, she read 
the secrets of her coming fate, and firmly rejected the idea of 
a marriage which should cause her long years of sorrow, 
exile, and widowhood. Her desire of a conventual life was, 
however, overruled by her more ambitious relatives, and dur- 
ing the sixteen years of her sojourn in England, she never in- 
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terfered in public affairs, though at a later period, her foreign 
court became the rallying place of the Jacobites. 

James appears to have been attached to the Romish Church 
at the time of his second marriage. This attachment dis- 
posed those who regarded his father in the light of a martyr, 
to look upon the son as an apostate, and to imagine that the 
popish queen, Catharine of Portugal, had exerted an evil in- 
fluence upon his religious principles. Miss Strickland, how- 
ever, discards the idea. She observes, 

“ After his accession to the throne, the ostentatious parade 
with which James thought proper to practise the ceremonies 
of his Church, gave great offence to many of his subjects. He 
was no longer contented with or his consort to 
her chapel, but opened a [Roman] Catholic chapel in White- 
hall, to which he insisted on their both going to receive the 
sacrament, attended by the great officers of their household.” 
—Vol. IX, p. 144. 

This was surely impolitic conduct for the nominal Head of 
the Church of England. Religious bigotry does not, however, 
seem to have entirely steeled his heart against those who dif- 
fered from him in sentiment, for after the cruelties practised 
upon the protestants of France, he afforded them, in their 
need, both shelter and pecuniary assistance. 

The reign of James II was drawing to its close. Under 
— of making hostile preparations against the king of 

rance, William of Orange, his own nephew and the husband 
of his daughter, landed upon the shores of England. If king 
James had possessed a little of the energy which character- 
ized him as duke of York, he might have still maintained his 
throne. He lingered in London when he should have taken 
the field against the enemy. Mental anguish had disordered 
his mind, and physical infirmities his body. But the crown- 
ing point of his distress was the desertion of his daughter 
Anne, who had early joined her brother-in-law, the prince of 
Orange. “God help me,” exclaimed he, bursting into tears, 
“my own children have forsaken me.” Ifa lover of Shaks- 
peare, how often, and with what pertinence, must the words of 
king Lear have rushed into his mind, 


How sharper than the serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child! 


Abandoned by his friends, exposed on every side to the 
malice of his enemies, the last of the Stuart kings followed 
his queen to France, upon whose soil she had sought pro- 
tection. 
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The beautiful chateau of St. Germains, to which James 
was no stranger, was assigned to the exiles, as their place of 
abode. He had there passed several years of his early youth, 
when a fugitive with his mother, queen Henrietta, and sad 
must have been his remembrances of the past. In this cha- 
teau. he ended his life, declaring almost with his latest breath 
his forgiveness of his daughters and the prince of Orange. 
Here Mary Beatrice mourned for him with the most passion- 
ate grief, and survived him through long years of sorrowful 
widowhood ; here her heart was continually torn with anxiety 
for her son, and a longing desire to see him restored to the 
throne of his father. Miss Strickland follows her through 
this period, which was rendered tolerable only by the devo- 
tion of the faithful English followers that constituted her 
household, by intimacy with the nuns of Chaillot, and more 
than all by the steadfast friendship of Louis XIV. “The 
queen of England,” observes an impartial witness, “is scarcely 
less than saintly ; and in truth it is a happiness to see her as 
she is in the midst of her misfortunes. A lady of her court 
told me that she deprived herself of every thing, in order to 
support the poor English who had followed the king to St. 
Germains.” 

Every page of her life is full of interest, and we gather 
such a picture of meekness, of self-denial, of devoted affec- 
tion, and earnest ee that we recognize in it a perfect model 
for a queen, a wife, and a mother. 

The princess Mary, eldest daughter of James II, seems to 
have been quite averse to a connexion with her cousin, the 
prince of Orange. After that event took place, while subject- 
ed to his tyrannies, and held in personal restraint, she doubt- 
less found the suspicions which he expressed regarding him- 
self quite correct, “ that he might not be very easy for a wife 
to ‘live with.” To use the quaint words of an eye witness, 
“the prince had infallibly made her his slave, and there was 
an end of it.” Such she undoubtedly was, if submission to 
his will rendered her such, but we can nowhere find that she 
deprecated his unworthy conduct, or that her conscience re- 
proached her for her participation in it. To the last moment 
of her residence at the Hague her fond father could not be 
persuaded of her double-dealing, but continued to address her 
in the most affectionate terms of endearment and confidence. 

After her triumphant entrance into England, Mary II 
could scarcely refrain from the most extravagant expressions 
of satisfaction. “She came into Whitehall jolly as to a wed- 
ding,” writes Evelyn, “seeming quite transported with joy.” 
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Queen Mary II has rendered her name illustrious as the 
founder of the / Meaiver hospital. The possession of a brilliant 
intellect is attributed to her, and fine regal powers, which 
were fully tested during the repeated absences of her husband 
to other parts of his dominions. 

Bishop Burnet, after her death, spared no pains in the la- 
bored panegyric in which he portrayed her character. After 
attributing to her the most exalted virtues, he sums up the 
long list by declaring her to be “sure of eternal life.” Our 
poe Smell of course does not pass the expression unobserved, 
but alludes to it in the sarcastic manner with which she sel- 
dom fails to speak of the Bishop of Salisbury. We think he 
deserves little better mention, and one who could write pamph- 
lets in justification of the vices of Charles II was hares F 
disturbed by no very severe pangs of conscience when he de- 
clared the unnatural daughter, the unforgiving sister, to be 
“sure of eternal life!” 

Queen Anne, who succeeded her, appears to have manifest- 
ed much less native refinement and delicacy than her sister. 
Her mis-spelt trivial letters to her adored favorite, the duch- 
ess of Marlborough, give us no very exalted idea of her mind 
and heart. She was passionately beloved by the lower orders 
of her subjects, and obtained from them the appellation of 
the “good queen Anne.” Miss Strickland says, on this sub- 
ject: 

“To her people, queen Anne looked, as the only means of 
atonement, pardon and peace for the wrongs she had com- 
mitted in her youth. To her they replaced the children, cf 
her expressed conviction may be quoted,) of which inexorab 
justice had deprived her. Few readers of history have given 
this queen-regnant credit for the great good she actually did 
when on the throne ; still fewer have given her credit for the 
extreme difficulty she had in performing it, struggling with 
the inertness of cruel disease, with her own want of historical 
and statistic education, and, worse than all, with the rapaci- 
ty of favorites and factions, the nurturers of wars and revolu- 
tions for lucre or private gain: in truth, queen Anne is an in- 
stance of how much aa good may be done by the earnest 
intentions of one individual, of moderate abilities and no pre- 
tence, actually bent on actions beneficial to humanity. Those 
who bow the knee in idol-worship before the splendor of hu- 

man talent, would find it difficult to produce two measures, of 
equal benefit to this island, performed by any queen-regnant 
of acknowledged power of mind and ‘brightness of genius, 
with those brought to bear by queen Anne, and which were 
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her own personal acts. The one is the Bounty she bestowed 
on the impoverished clergy of the Church of England ; the 
other is the union of England and Scotland.”* 

Unlike queen Mary, Anne felt at times all the pangs of re- 
morse. The remembrance of her guilt in stigmatizing her 
injured brother as illegitimate, was even more insupportable 
than the cares of royalty, when she called herself “a crowned 
slave,” and his imaginary presence incessantly haunted her 
miserable death-bed. 

“It is an undoubted fact,” says her biographer, “that if the 
young prince or princess of the house of Stuart would have 
renounced the Roman Catholic religion, their kindred of the 
house of Hanover would not have opposed their claims on 
the throne of Great Britain.” The young princess died in 
early youth and her brother Charles Edward, with all his fath- 
er’s pertinacity, refused to wear his rightful crown at the ex- 
pense of his cherished religion. His son, the last of the un- 
fortunate Stuart race, under the name of Cardinal York, died 
at Rome in 1807. 





* Vol. XII, p. 143. 
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Arr. V.—Essay on the Union of Church and State. By Bar- 
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iv, 15. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1849. 12mo. 
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To American Churchmen every thing bearing upon the 
English Church possesses an absorbing interest. It is not 
merely because of the “Unity of the Faith,” and our com- 
mon membership in one mystical Body, that our sympathies 
are awakened, but there is also a community of origin, lan- 
guage, character, destiny; a thousand associations of home, 
and kindred, and friends, which clothes with the deepest im- 
portance every thing which pertains to her weal or wo. The 
links which bind together that Church and our own, are 
growing brighter and stronger every day. There is between 
them an identity of character, which, while it should make us 
jealous of her honor, at the same time places the Church in this 
country upon high vantage ground. The Church of England 
is linked inseparably with her greatness. It is enshrined in 
her Universities, her Parliament, her Literature, in the hearts 
of her nobility, and of the mass of her true yeomanry. It is 
at once the measure and director of her future destiny. It is 
the life-blood which wells out from her noble heart. It is the 
beauty and bloom of health which sits upon her cheek. It 
is the mighty strength of her right arm. And that heart will 
wither ; that beauty and bloom will fade; that arm will be 
palsied, when the enemies of the Church, without or within 
her hallowed precincts, shall accomplish what they have so 
resolutely undertaken, and which they predict with such un- 
timely exultation. It will do them no harm to remember, 
however, that as “one swallow does not make a spring,” so 
one withered leaf does not make an autumn. Hitherto, in 
our country, the English Church has not exerted that com- 
manding influence which might have been fairly anticipated. 
Aside from old prejudices and transmitted animosities, which 
are however fast wearing away, the great mass of English 
Literature republished in the States has breathed an un- 
church spirit ; while the few Puritan writers of the Cromwel- 
lian period have been “brought out” again and again, and 
ushered into notice with prefaces which, to say the least, have 
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exhibited an exceedingly fertile imagination. Now we find no 
fault with the descendants of the Puritans for thus attempt- 
ing to stamp their own character upon American Literature. 

e honor them for their industry and zeal; and in so wide 
and rich a field we would not abridge the largest liberty. At 
the same time we may remind Churchmen, that the brightest 
pages of England’s eng | and of her literature, have been 
adorned by the sons of England’s Church. A very intelli- 
gent gentleman, who has recently returned from Europe, has 
remarked to us, that in visiting private and public libraries in 
England and on the continent, he could not but notice the 
fact, that the great proportion of their books were not even 
known in this country. And soit is. While among modern 
authors such writers as D’Aubigne, and Carlisle, and Macau- 
lay, and the miserable scribblers in this country, who at a re- 
mote distance in talent, if not in temper, attempt to imitate 
them, are giving tone to our literature and public taste, the 
real treasures of our mother tongue have until recently scarce- 
ly been exhibited among us. In departing from this narrow 
and beaten track, and in cultivating a literature breathing 
the spirit of that Apostolic Church in which we have mem- 
bership, we, as Church Reviewers, are not governed by par- 
tisan and contracted feelings. True Catholicism is the only 
basis on which literature and art can be developed in their 
full and beautiful proportions. Dissent, individualism, is in 
its own nature a dwarfish thing. Rejecting all sympathies 
and affinities, its ruling idea leads it to revolve alone in 
its own contracted orbit, around its own little self as its sun 
and centre. What great and noble thing has it ever con- 
ceived or executed? Isolated in its position, sundering every 
cord that connects the present with the mighty past, and binds 
the brotherhood of man together, it knows nothing of that 
harmony and order, in which the sphere of true progress 
moves on to its highest perfection. Communion, is a word 
not to be found in its vocabulary. Hence, a greater injury 
cannot possibly be done to the cause of letters, than that it 
should become a forced tributary to any narrow system of 
philosophy or metaphysics, upon which doctrinal sectarianism 
is built up. It is evident enough, that a new era of social in- 
fluences has already dawned, full of promise to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The new channels of communication 
ae opening with the great fountains of English 
earning; the growing distrust already noticeable of conti- 


nental philosophy and German speculations, after which Amer- 
icans in their own literary poverty have been thirsting; the 
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constant reciprocity of thought and opinion between old Eng- 
land and her American daughter, who has inherited the lan- 
guage as well as the enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon race, so 
that we now watch the book-market of London as narrowly 
as that of New York; all this is operating to liberalize the 
remains of Puritan prejudice, and is inducing the conviction 
that it may after all admit of question whether the only chrys- 
alis of modern civilization was deposited in the Mayflower, 
destined to burst its cerements and become the generative 
organic life of free institutions in the new world ; although to 
doubt this seems to be thought more heretical, at least it awa- 
kens fiercer opposition than the denial of every article of the 
Christian Faith. Just now, in New England, let a man deny 
the Trinity, or sneer at the Atonement, and he shall be apolo- 
gized for, admitted into orthodox pulpits, courted and ca- 
ressed. But let a man question the patriotism of Hampden, 
or the tolerance of the early New England Puritans, and you 
shall see him denounced as a bigot and covered all over with 
opprobious epithets. Now in all this a revolution in public 
sentiment has commenced, and its progress no human power 
can check, while its results are certain to bear directly and 
powerfully on the best interests of the Church. 

We have been led to this train of reflections, by examining 
the volume placed at the head of our pages, and by noticing 
the manner of its reception among dissenters in England, and 
by a portion of the religious press in the United States. Per- 
haps no book recently issued will be more efficacious in call- 
ing up from “the vasty deep” a spirit of mischief; certainly 
none which, as coming from a minister of the Church of 
Christ, will be read with more surprise. But who is the 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel? The grandfather of Mr. 
Noel was Lord Barham; whose only child, a daughter, the 
Baroness of Barham, married Sir Gerard Noel, member of 
Parliament for Rutlandshire. Mrs. Noel, mother of our au- 
thor; having separated from her husband, took up her resi- 
dence in Wales, at Fairy Hill, near Swansea, taking her chil- 
dren with her. In her religion, she was a “Catholic Meth- 
odist,” so called, in the sentiments of which sect she educated 
her children, and doubtless laid the foundation of those loose 
and erratic notions which Mr. Noel has since developed. 
How he became connected with the Established Church we 
are uninformed. But in the violent outbreak of hostility 
against the Church, from 1830 to 1834, we find Mr. Noel sym- 

athizing with, and encouraging dissenters ; and in a letter to 
Mr. Thomas Binney, which Mr. Binney’published, expressing 
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opinions of the English Church and Clergy similar to those 
in the book before us, regretting that he cannot exchange 
pulpits with dissenting preachers, and meet them at the Lord s 
table, &c. Mr. Noel was also an active originator of the 
scheme for “ City Missions,” and the “Colonial Church Mis- 
sionary Society,’ both which organizations employed lay mis- 
sionaries. In 1845, we find him the author of another char- 
acteristic production, a letter to the Lord Bishop of Cashel, in 
which he says “ The Irish (Romish) Priests must be endowed, 
or the endowments of the Protestant Church must be sacri- 
ficed. The time seems come when this sacrifice must be 
made.” This production, the London Record spoke of as 
“radically unsound, .... having error as its end, and bya 
tortuous course of error attaining that end..... It is rather 
the work of a political dissenter than that of a sober-minded 
clergyman of the Church of England.” As a preacher, the 
same paper, several years ago, alluding to Mr. Noel, spake of 
“the poverty of his pulpit ministrations, which his best and 
most discriminating friends deeply lament.” And the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Journal, of about the same date, classes Mr. 
Noel among those “weak and meddling persons who trifle 
with dangers by propounding these irrational and mischiev- 
ous projects for the ruin of the Church.” These public facts 
in his history will help us to appreciate the book before us. 
They show also his real position in the English Church, con- 
cerning which, we notice a very popular mistake, and one 
which the fact of his being successor in his parish, of Cecil, 
and the present Bishop of Calcutta, has helped to confirm. At 
home, judging from the tone of English journals, his seces- 
sion seems to have occasioned neither surprise or regret. So 
far from his book being likely to make the slightest distur- 
bance in the Church, Churchmen of all grades and altitudes 
unite in regarding it as little else than a gross caricature ; 
while dissenters are making a great hue and cry over it, hold- 
ing public meetings in their chapels for the purpose of read- 
ing its gross charges against the government, and the Bish- 
ops, Presbyters, and — of the Church. And among the 
sworn enemies of the Establishment, religious and political, it 
will doubtless be a very taking thing. The song of chartism 
having just now been pretty well worn out, it will add another 
string to the crazy old instrument which ever squeaks and 
groans away to the tune of reckless insubordination under 
long established institutions. 

As a specimen of the spirit of the man, we quote the fol- 
lowing from his preface. “Still more anxious am I to do jus- 
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tice to my beloved and honored brethren, the evangelical 
ministers of the Establishment. Having acted with them for 
many years, I can speak of their principles with confidence. 
Numbers of them, whose names I| should rejoice to mention 
here with honor, are as sincere in adhering to the Establish- 
ment as I wish to be in quitting it. Of many of them I am 
convinced that they surpass me in devotedness to Christ.” 
Indeed !—the author residing, as his visitors tell us, in splen- 
dor at his elegant villa, seven miles from his parish Church, 
has come to the conclusion, that many of the evangelical 
Clergy surpass (even) him in devotedness to Christ! There 
isno mistaking such a tone, though we forbear to character- 
ize it as it deserves. 

The general plan of this book, is, first, a statement of the 
author’s view of the nature of the Christian Church; then a 
historical sketch of the practical effects of the Union of 
Church and State from Constantine down ; next, the author’s 
estimate of the present character and position of the English 
Church and government; then a picture of dissent as at pres- 
ent existing ; and, finally, the remedy which the author pro- 
poses for alleged evils. 

Now we have no controversy with Mr. Noel, in respect to 
the union of Church and State. In the United States such a 
union would be deprecated, we suppose, by every Church- 
man, as both unscriptural and inexpedient. But were we 
of a contrary opinion, the book of Mr. Noel would fail to con- 
vince us. Asa literary performance it is barely tolerable. 
It is verbose, abounding in repetitions, into which his feelings 
rather than his judgment have drawn him, and wanting every- 
where in that dignity and candor which become his subject. 
As an argument, the book is an entire failure. Its special 
pleadings, its garbled statements of history, its sneers and 
thrusts at the English Church, will give it a short-lived eclat 
with dissenters, and with political candidates at the hustings ; 
but this is all—the bubble will soon burst and be forgotten. 
There is in the argument and in the whole book, one funda- 
mental defect. There is no clear recognition of the Church 
of Christ, as divinely instituted and organized ; and none of 
government, civil or ecclesiastical, as an ordinance of Heaven, 
and hence clothed with authority, and demanding obedience. 
This vital idea in the Christian system, in the Church, the 
Family, and the State, in Mr. Noel’s mind seems ev erywhere 
wanting. The Church seems to him, as to its organization, a 
mere matter of general agreement, or of expediency ; ; @ ques- 
tion to be solved by a balancing of calculations as to profit and 
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loss. And here we say again is the prime defect in Mr. Noel’s 
book. There is no foundation for authority on the one hand, 
or loyalty on the other. And hence we say, that the book 
itself is a silent (and to its author an undesigned) testimony 
ainst the present state of things in the Bn lish Church. 
here must be something wrong in the practical workings of 
a system, which for years nurtures a man within itself, hold- 
ing views reg opposed to its cardinal principles, and then 
quietly Bac ae im to retire with such an air as that with 
which Mr. Noel withdraws. And this leads us to speak of 
what is after all the worst feature in Mr. Noel’s production, 
viz., its tone and temper. We do not now find fault with him 
for denying what we believe to be, the plainest doctrines and 
institutions of Christ; but we do find fault with him when he 
becomes a mere tool in the hands of infidels and Romanists to 
scandalize a Church at whose altars he has so long ministered, 
and whose awful vows are still upon him, while at the same 
time he sympathizes with, and eulogizes almost indiscrimin- 
ately, sects which have fallen into deadly and dangerous her- 
esies. With him, ridicule of the “ Apostolic Succession,” and 
denial of “Baptismal Regeneration,’ seem special tests of 
orthodoxy. Throughout his whole book there is no appear- 
ance of a chastened sadness over the spectacle which he 
professes to describe; no admission that possibly Mr. Noel 
and not the Church may be the mistaken party ; no acknowl- 
edgment that he may have overdrawn his picture ; no recog- 
nition of the gigantic missionary operations of a Church from 
which he has fled with such Lot-like horror; no allusion to 
the twenty-eight Colonial Bishoprics, and the myriad of faith- 
ful missionaries which she has sent into every quarter of the 
globe ; no recollection of the million and a half of dollars 
poured annually into the treasuries of three of her many mis- 
sionary societies ; not a word concerning the many thousands 
of souls rescued from idolatry and heathenism, God’s seals 
upon her labors; not a lisp of the memory of such men as 
ilson, and Spencer, and Perry, and Short, and Field, and 
Strachan, and Inglis, and Medley, among the living; and 
the army of sainted and gifted men who have fallen with the 
harness on, martyrs to almost Apostolic zeal and love; not 
one word of all this; it is simply denunciation, and escape 
from the leprous body that he, Rev. Baptist W. Noel, may 
escape defilement. 
But what are the doctrines which he rejects and denounces ? 
and who are they with whom he now claims to sympathize ? 
In quoting from his book, we open almost at random. 
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Concerning the “Church” he says,— 

“ By this word I do not mean the building, nor the Clergy, 
nor the adherents to the national Establishment, nor the ag- 
gregate of the congregations adhering to any particular eccle- 
siastical discipline, nor the whole number of the baptized 
throughout the world,” (all which meanings he declares to be 
“ wholly unscriptural,”) “ but either a congregation of profess- 
ed disciples of Jesus Christ in any place, or, secondly, the 
whole company of his disciples throughout the world.” This 
of course is sufficiently latitudinarian, as it is wholly unscrip- 
tural, recognizing no fixed form of doctrine or discipline. 
Indeed the theory of the Church which he adopts is not 
only the Congregational or Independent ; but it is the loosest 
possible form of Congregationalism. Thus any “congregation 
of professed disciples of Jesus Christ” is a Church; and is 
the only scriptural idea of a visible Church which the author 
recognizes. Such a Church may be either Baptist, or Unita- 
rian, or Universalist, or Roman, so that it be only a congrega- 
tion of “professed disciples of Jesus Christ.” The author’s 
quotations show us at once where he has picked up his idea 
of a Church. Such writers as Baird, (of no authority,) and 
Wardlaw, and Vinet, are the masters at whose feet he has 
been sitting. And yet, constantly throughout his book, he 
uses the term Church after a different theory than that which 
he declares to be the only scriptural one. 

Concerning Baptism, Mr. Noel says: “An error, for in- 
stance, which is maintained by many ministers of the Estab- 
lishment, and for the support of which they refer to the prayer- 
book, is the notion, that infants are regenerated by baptism. 
This error, which ought to be distinctly repudiated by the 
Establishment,” &c. “The baptismal services, and the cate- 
chism, contain the doctrine, that infants are regenerated by 
the rite of baptism—a dogma which, as being contrary to 
Scriptures and to fact, the Churches ought to repudiate.” 
“ Not a word is said in Scripture, clearly and explicitly, about 
the baptism of infants; but the prayer-book rules it, that 
their baptism so certainly regenerates them, that whatever 
happens to other infants, they must be saved. No less dis- 
tinctly does the prayer-book teach, in opposition to the word 
of God, that baptism regenerates adults likewise.” “If any 
infants are to be baptized, they must be the infants of ‘saints 
and faithful brethren.” 

The following is a specimen of what Mr. Noel says respect- 
ing the Apostolical Succession : 

“ Antiquated claims to an Apostolic authority, transmitted 
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by descent, are now treated with merited contempt as absurd, 
if they are not repelled with indignation as a barefaced im- 
posture.” 

“ Respecting all these statements at ordination and conse- 
cration (of Bishops) which are much nearer to ‘blasphemous 
frivolity’ than to ‘deepest truth,’ each clergyman is obliged to 
maintain as follows, Article thirty-sixth, &c.” 

“Prelacy is a human arrangement, subsequent to the Apos- 
tolic age, without sanction of Scripture.” 

Speaking of the offices for the ordination of Presbyters and 
the Consecration of Bishops, he says, “this ‘blasphemous fri- 
— ought to be removed.” 

« Why are 1,300 congregations in England, and their pas- 
tors, marshalled under a potent hierarchy, instead of each 
being distinct and independent ?” 

Mr. Noel speaks of the Church of England in this wise : 
“ This single evil of patronage secures that the Churches of 
the Establishment shall continue as they have ever been to a 
great extent ignorant and irreligious.” “The majority of the 
pastors are worldly men, who, according to Christ’s law ought 
not to be pastors at all.” “The Anglican Churches are a 
confused mass of believers and unbelievers, allowing stran- 
gers to impose upon them multitudes of ungodly pastors, who 
bring a blight upon them, and whose ministry they neverthe- 
less support. The Scriptural discipline which is essential to 
the purity and vigor of Christian Churches, they have wholly 
abandoned.” “Can we venture to hope that there are then 
more than three thousand evangelical ministers in the Estab- 
lishment ? and if so, then, as there are 13,154 Churches and 
Chapels, 12,923 of the working Clergy, and 10,533 benefices, 
there must be nearly 7,533 benefices, and 10,154 pulpits, in 
which the Gospel is not faithfully preached, and about 9,923 
Anglican ministers who are unevangelical.” “ But what is the 
actual state of the Establishment ? Its 13,000 Churches are 
generally, without evangelistic activity, without brotherly fel- 
owship, without discipline, without spirituality, without faith.” 
“I fear that about 10,000 out of the 12,900 pastors of the Es- 
tablishment, manifest * * * that they are unconverted men.” 
“ Probably three-fourths at least of the parish Churches of 
England, are without the Gospel.” 

aving thus expressed himself respecting the Church, let 
us see what he says about dissenters. “Anglicans are more 
schismatics than dissenters. Dissenters are contending for a 
sound ministry, in opposition to the mass of unsound doc- 
trine admitted through patronage, into the pulpits of the Es- 
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tablishment ; but Anglicans recognize and support these un- 
sound ministers. Dissenters claim an obedience to the laws 
of Christ, respecting the administration of the Churches ; 
Anglicans overlook them. * * And I repeat it, that Angli- 
cans of a brotherly spirit are therefore more schismatical 
than dissenters of a brotherly spirit.” The “ four evangelical 
denominations” whom he names, are the Independents, the 
Presbyterians, the Baptists, and the Methodists. And he 
says of them that they are Christ’s “purest Churches, and 
his most faithful ministers ;” that they are “the purest and 
most spiritual Churches of Christ in this land,” that “besides 
3,000 evangelical pastors of Anglican Churches there are 
above 6,000 evangelical pastors of free Churches.” 

Such being the comparative merits of the Church and dis- 
sent, what is the remedy which Mr. Noel provides for the 
evils which he alleges. Of course, it is the wildest radical- 
ism. He contends for the justice of an equal division of 
Church endowments among all the sects: and calls upon 
“each Church and pastor who see these evils,” to imitate the 
course which he has adopted ; parishes to dismiss ungodly 
pastors, and “unite with all Christians, in preaching, in 
prayer, in the sacraments, in benevolent action, and in social 
fellowship.” He says “pious dissenting pastors ought to be 
admitted to Anglican pulpits, and pious dissenters to the 
Lord’s Supper in Anglican Churches,” &c., &c. 

But we have quoted enough from Mr. Noel’s book. Our 
object has been to show the origin of a production, which 
dissenters and anti-Churchmen are praising as a second gos- 
pel, and on which they are basing such large calculations ; we 
have wished to give a true portrait of the man who has ven- 
tured to arraign almost the whole Church of England before 
the Christian world upon charges of flagrant heresy—scattering 
seeds of mischief among her noisy and greedy enemies—pro- 
nouncing so confidently upon the “errors of the prayer-book ;” 
dividing off her 13,000 Bishops and Presbyters into evangel- 
ical and anti-evangelical, converted and unconverted men, 
with such marvelous precision ; denouncing his own Mother 
Church as little else than a mass of corruption ; and eulogizing 
dissenters as the purest and most spiritual Churches in Eng- 
land. And having accomplished this, our work is done. 

It is needless for us to defend doctrines which he has as- 
sailed, or to vindicate that noble Church from the charges of 
one of her most unworthy sons. But Mr. Noel ought to know, 
that in respect to those very doctrines which he has denoun- 
ced so confidently, he stands condemned by the very men 
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whom he has chosen as his masters; and that the Church 
which he has defamed, lacks not merited tribute from those 
who are not of her fold ; and whose calm and unimpassioned 
verdict ought to shame him into contrition. Concerning 
“ Baptismal Regeneration,” does he not know that John Wes- 
ley, one of Mr. Noel’s “ burning and shining lights,” used such 
language as this ?—“ By Baptism we are made the children of 
God. And this regeneration which our Church in so many 
plaees ascribes to baptism, is more than barely being admitted 
into the Church—being ‘grafted into the body of Christ’s 
Church, we are made the children of God by adoption and 
grace.’ By water then as a means—the water of baptism— 
we are regenerated or born again, whence it is also called by 
the peter the ‘ washing of regeneration ;’ our Church there- 
fore ascribes no greater virtue to baptism than Christ himself 
has done.” Does not Mr. Noel know what Calvin (another 
of his oracles) says of Baptism? “I consider it (baptism) to 
be a figure, but at the same time, it has the substance con- 
nected with it. For God, in promising us his gifts, does not 
deceive us. Therefore, as forgiveness of sins, and newness 
of life, are offered us in baptism, so it is certain they are re- 
ceived by us.” Does not Mr. Noel know, that at least fifteen 
of the Confessions of Faith, of the Reformed Countries, at 
the period of the Reformation, employ language closely ac- 
cordant with the English Church with reference to Regene- 
ration and adoption in Baptism? Has Mr. Noel written so 
strongly and unqualifiedly on this subject, without knowing 
that he has the standards of Christendom against him ? 

And so also in respect to Mr. Noel’s “ four evangelical de- 
nominations,” is he ignorant of the corruptions in doctrine, 
which have been, for the last fifty years, going on among 
them? that of the 258 Presbyterian Chapels in England, 235 
are actually Unitarian in sentiment ? and that of the Baptists 
called General Baptists, a majority are acknowledged Unita- 
rians, and this on the authority of dissenters themselves ? 
And yet these masses of Socinianism and Universalism are, 
with Mr. Noel, “the purest and most spiritual Churches” in 
England! Pray, has he ever seen the Unitarian version of 
the Holy Scriptures, in the pulpit once occupied by Matthew 
Henry ? and are we to infor from his strong sympathy with 


dissenters, that his standard of orthodoxy in doctrine, is on a 
level with his standard of discipline ? 

And concerning the Venerable Church of England, has 
this unnatural son never read such tributes as the following 
from dissenting divines of a late period? “I must profess 
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my opinion that the increase of vital piety in the Established 
Church within the last thirty or forty years, has been propor- 
tionately, and comparing the measure of advantages, greater 
than amongst us.” 

And another says—“ Knowing the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church as | do, I am fully persuaded there are not 
amongst the Protestants of the world, more faithful, or more 
efficient heralds of the truth of God for the salvation of man.” 

Another says—* The piety in that quarter is of a better cast, 
more deep, more solid, more simple, more scriptural, less 
showy than in any other.” 

And another says—“From its pulpits no longer occupied 
by slumbering watchmen, the true doctrines of the cross are 
proclaimed as with the sound of a trumpet. The costliest 
offerings for the cause of Christ are poured with generous pro- 
fusion into its treasury.” 

Such, and we might quote ad libitum, in the opinion of 
dissenters, is the Church, which Mr. Noel has done what he 
can to hold up to the opposition and derision of her enemies. 

But we take our leave of him, and of his most unfortunate 
book, more in pity than in anger, hoping he may yet live long 
enough to learn and appreciate the true spirit both of the 
Church and of her defamers. Nor in speaking thus plainly, 
will we permit the imputation to rest upon us, that the view 
which we feel compelled to take of Mr. Noel’s book, is based 
upon a repugnance to what are really and truly evangelical 
sentiments. This is a most convenient charge. The stigma 
of a bad name is a weapon easily used. And it seems to be 
the policy of modern radicalism, to represent attachment to 
Christ’s Church as proof positive of the absence of Christ’s 
spirit. As if faithfulness to covenant vows, and guiltlessness of 
hypocrisy, of necessity presupposes absence, or dislike, of the 
most evangelical views! It is high time to scorn and silence 
forever such an imputation. Nobody can doubt that there are 
certain great evangelical doctrines, the humbling doctrines of 
the Cross, which hold up Jesus Curist and Him alone as the 
great Atoning Sacrifice for sin; and those doctrines thor- 
oughly pervade the Prayer-Book, as they did the theology of 
our Anglican Reformers, and the theology of the early Church. 
While it would be easy enough to show, that true Church 
principles have ever been the safeguard of evangelical piety, 
against Socinianizing tendencies on the one hand, and Ro- 
manizing tendencies on the other. 

In conclusion, we cannot suppress the utterance of the con- 
viction that the real cause of Mr. Noel’s withdrawing from 
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the service of the Church of England, lies far deeper than he 
even dreams. We have before us gratifying and most unmis- 
takable evidences, that there is a spirit of life, energy, and ac- 
tivity, kindling up in the heart of that Communion, which is 
the earnest of greater things to come; and which is the sure 

ledge that she is girding herself for the conflict, which the 

rovidence of God is evidently laying upon her. It is noun- 
designed or fortuitous event, that at least an eighth part of 
the Renan family is brought so immediately in these later 
times under the influence of that Communion. The hand of 
Gop is init. As far as man can judge, the Church of Eng- 
land is destined to lead on the van in the conquest of the 
world to Curist. The extension of the Episcopate to her 
colonies ; the chivalric and self-sacrificing spirit of the learned 
and accomplished men who have gone forth to Zion’s distant 
outposts ; the freeness with which the Church at home pours 
her riches into the treasury of the Lorp; the success which 
already crowns the missionary work ; these, with the chan- 
ges which Providence is bringing about in the relative po- 
sition of the nations, are the data on which we come to our 
conclusion. Nor is it just cause of dissatisfaction, though 
it be of sorrow, on the eve of such an eventful day, that 
men, untrue and falsehearted, men, who have no appreciation 
of, or attachment to the true “principles of the doctrine of 
Christ,” should be found taking their real position with the 
Newmans on the one hand, and the Noels on the other. Thou- 
sands of hearts true as steel, and firm as a rock, will still re- 
main equipped and ready for the onset. The Church may be 
tried as silver is tried, but she will come forth from the fur- 
nace like fine gold purified and fit for the Master’s use. The 
Church of England, as well as the Church in this country, is 
beginning to feel to her inmost soul, that, as she enters per- 
haps the very last battle-field against Satan and his philoso- 
phizing and graceful hosts, there is no. foundation on which 
she may safely venture, save that on which the Church’s early 
conquests were all achieved, the Faith and Order of Apostolic 
times ; a basis distinctly marked out and defined by her own 
noble Reformers. Upon these, she seems resolved to throw 
herself in Faith, and abide the issue. Nor should we be sur- 
prised to see “developments” hereafter, such as shall “ de- 
ceive, if it were possible, even the elect.” There is around 
her a festering morbid compound, of semi-Romanism and So- 
cinianism, essentially the same thing in their origin and na- 
ture, which has managed to inirench itself in some of her 
strong places, which dogmatizes in her Parliament, which 
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truckles with every form of opposition, and which will, we 
doubt not, when the hour of trial comes, battle with the Faith 
of Christ and Him crucified, even to the death. The great 
enemy of Christ has lost nothing of his cunning or his malice, 
even in the form of “ an angel of light.” With such a foe, there 
must be no truce, no compromise, no concession. Every 
inch yielded is but another bound of the stone of Sisyphus, 
rendering future exactions more facile and dangerous. The 
policy which the Church will find herself constrained to adopt, 
will not be a sneaking, temporizing policy, which the world 
both applauds as liberal, and despises as suicidal. It must be 
honest and open. She must stamp her Faith upon her fore- 
head and upon her heart. She must be willing to be known 
and read of all men. She needs if ever the wisdom of the 
serpent, and the harmlessness of the dove. Nor need she be 
surprised to learn in her own experience, that “a man’s foes 
are they of his own household.” 
VOL. I.—NO. II. 29 
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MORELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


Arr. VI.—The ere of Religion, by J. D. Moreut, 
A. M., Author of the History of Modern Philosophy, &c. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 12mo. 1849. 


Mr. More t, though it would seem yet a young man, has 
already achieved a distinguished reputation, both as a writer 
and a thinker. His “ History of Modern Philosophy” far ex- 
cels any other work in our language on the subject of which 
it treats, in the depth, the comprehensiveness, and, above all, 
the perspicuity of its views. When it is recollected that a 
part of his task is to explain the different systems of Trans- 
cendentalism, the occult Philosophies of Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel, and that he does succeed in making their prin- 
ciples at least intelligible, it is impossible to deny him credit both 
for a thorough mastery of his subject and a preéminently 
lucid intellect. By that work he has done great service to 
English Literature. Not only has he enabled the ordinary 
student to attach determinate ideas to phrases and theories 
which he continually meets with, but he has guided the steps 
of future inquirers along the dark and thorny path which he 
has himself so successfully traversed. German Metaphysics 
are still a labyrinth, but in this history we have a clue which 
will enable those who desire to enter it, to tread with more 
hope its mazy intricacies. 

Vet with high merit of this particular kind, merit which we 
wish not merely to acknowledge frankly, but to state strongly 
and with emphasis, Mr. Racell dues not seem, to us, qualified 
to effect by his own labors any important advances in Philos- 
ophy. He is rather fitted to be an Interpreter of the thoughts 
of others, than himself a discoverer in the world of thought. 
It seems to us that he showed good judgment in the selection 
as well as the execution of his task, when he undertook to give 
an account of the Progress of Philosophy, and a critical view 
of its present condition. His gift is to expound, not to orig- 
inate, to popularize the speculations of men of genius, not to 
rival them. He performs very well for Kant and Hegel in 
Intellectual science, the office which Dumont skillfully executed 
for Bentham in Political Economy, and Arnold “with still more 
brilliant success for Niebuhr in History, that of giving clear- 
ness, form, and human interest to the crude materials prepared 
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for them by minds mightier than their own, of translating not 
merely into the language, but into the conceptions of men, the 
oracles of genius. We make this remark with regard to Mr. 
Morell not invidiously, but to prepare the reader for the right 
reception of his works. They are dated from Hampsted or 
the Regents Park, they are written in the English language, 
they have actually passed through the channels of an English 
mind, and been colored by its peculiarities, but the material 
and substance are foreign. Great Britain, indeed, supplied 
the stamp, but the metal, whether it be pure gold or only cop- 
per, was clearly imported from beyond the German ocean. 

This is at least as strikingly evinced in his last work, “ The 
Philosophy of Religion,” as in his earlier, “The History of 
Modern Philosophy.” Mr. Morell is not more unequivocally a 
Transcendentalist in his Metaphysical views, than he is a 
Neologist in his Divinity. Not unnaturally, however, he is 
quite reluctant to concede this. He says in the preface to his 
work on Religion, “ that he knows not that he has asserted in 
it, a single result, the germs and principles of which are not 
patent in the writings of various of the most eminent theolo- 
gians of the Church of England, or of other orthodox com- 
munities.” If this be so, the germs differ so much from the 
fruit in appearance, flavor, and nutritive qualities, that their 
identity is more difficult to discern, than the truth of the 
principles themselves. But while we affirm that this coinci- 
dence between the teaching of Mr. Morell and that of the 
Church is purely imaginary, (with regard to the other ortho- 
dox communities we have nothing to say, for, embarked on 
that question, we should need a standard of orthodoxy,) while 
we maintain that so far from there being such coincidence, his 
principles, tried by her tests, are heretical ; his conclusions false 
and destructive ; we yet think his book may be profitably read 
by her ministers, and by those of her people too, who have 
sufficient time and thought to institute a searching examina- 
tion of his positions. For such only do we recommend it. 
But to these we do, for the writer is apparently an honest and 
well-meaning man, he is indubitably a learned and able one, 
and the subjects he takes in hand are in their own nature 
among the highest, and in their relation to us the most vital, 
which the mind of man can be directed to. 

And at the present day there is an imperious necessity that 
these great questions should be carefully pondered. The Ro- 
mish controversy, momentous as are its issues, and protracted 
as is its duration, is not after all, in our judgment, the most for- 
midable in which the Church must prepare toengage. There 
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is one at hand in which the strife will be “de aris et focis.” 
We shall not merely have to contend for the sound faith of a 
Christian, but for the very grounds and elements of religion 
and morals. The storm which has so long raged in Germany 
begins already to darken the horizon both of England and this 
country, and the book before us is one of its sure harbingers. 
The questions which we shall soon have to examine, and which, 
when they come up, we must discuss, if we wish to guide 
aright the minds of the people, which we must discuss unless 
we are content to beat the air by dissertations about matters 
which they will then feel but a slender interest in, or exhorta- 
tion to duties the very grounds of which they will then doubt, 
those questions will be such as these: What is the nature of In- 
= ee ? In what sense are the Scriptures the word of Ged ? 

o what extent are they binding on our faith ? 

These are in substance the topics of Mr. Morell’s “ Philos- 
ophy of Religion,” and are treated by him in quite a masterly 
way, and so as to throw light on various incidental matters of 
interest, but yet are in the main debated and concluded on 
principles which appear to us extremely false and dangerous ; 
on the principles, in short, of Schleiermachér and Cousin, not 
on those of Taylor or of Hooker, not on those of Chrysostom 
or Augustine, not on those, in short, of the Church in any age, 
nor on those which the gospel itself teaches. 

The first chapters of the book are devoted, very properly, 
to an cm gon! | into the nature and faculties of the human soul, 
for since religion is a quality of the soul, to understand it 
aright we must have right notions of the subject in which it 
inheres, and of which it is a modification. In this part of his 
work, our author labors chiefly to establish a distinction be- 
tween what he calls the Intuitional and the Logical Con- 
sciousness, or the faculties better known under the denomina- 
tion which Coleridge gave them, as the Reason and the Un- 
derstanding. That there is such a distinction, and that it is 
very important, we are prepared to admit. Nay, we will go 
farther and say, that we do not see how without it, and with- 
out the correlative doctrine of the immediate perceptions of 
the senses, any durable system of mental philosophy can be 
constructed, except under the form of the Idealism of Berkeley, 
or the sensationalism of the school of Condillac. The imme- 
diate necessary perception of certain elementary truths ap- 
pears to us the only conceivable process by which we can 
know them. There is no ratiocination by which they can be 
shown. By what logic for example, by what process of de- 
duction or induction can it be proved that qualities belong to 
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and imply substance ? The mind sees this intuitively and im- 
mediately, or not at all. So generally of our primary notions 
of the sindate of Time, of Space, of Causality, of the exist- 
ence of the Infinite, of our moral Ideas, of Good and Evil, of 
Truth and Beauty—all these surely are Intuitive. How, for 
example, but in this way do we know that Bentham misapplied 
words, and mixed up incongruous ideas, when, in obedience 
to his Theory, he spoke of a virtuous shoulder of mutton ? 
The mind, by an instantaneous and necessary act, independ- 
ent of and anterior to all reasoning, rejects such anotion. In- 
deed, this method of cognition must exist for man, or it would 
be difficult to show that there is certainty in any thing except 
sensation. Accordingly, Mr. Morell exhibits evidence of the 
general acknowledgment of the validity of this distinction be- 
tween the Intuitional and logical Consciousness, as he prefers 
to call these faculties, in every age from that of Pythagoras 
to the present, and by philosophers of all schools from that of 
Locke himself to that of Kant. Now itis to this Intuitive Fac- 
ulty, that he contends, (and it is with him a cardinal princi- 
ple.) that all the elements of Religious Truth are exclusively 
addressed. We shall hereafter see the consequences of this 
principle, when thus broadly stated, and with how many and 
how serious limitations it ought to be understood. 

He proceeds to inquire what Religion itself is, in its sim- 
plest conception. Does it consist essentially in knowledge, in 
feeling, or in action? All will admit that in its visible mani- 
festations it must be found in all three of these forms ; but in 
which does its essence lie ?_ Mr. Morell maintains that it is in 
feeling or emotion. Here, however, he seems to us to take 
an important step towards error, and at the same time to 
contradict certain principles which he himself has already 
laid down. Religion is, by universal assent, an affection of 
the soul, and he, like every one else, considers the activity of 
the soul to be twofold, intellectual and emotional, or in plain- 
er, if less precise language, mental and moral. If Religion 
then be essentially emotional, it is not a quality of the soul in 
its unity, but only a modification of one of its spheres of ac- 
tivity. But this would contradict its very idea. For our 
own part we believe that Religion belongs to the spiritual na- 
ture of man in the entireness of that nature, and that conse- 
quently it is in its essence intellectual or cognitive as well as 
emotional. It cannot be conceived of except as embracing a 
one one of a superior Being or God. Religion might well 

defined to be a certain state of the human soul towards 
God. It involves then a recognition of God, which is an in- 
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tellectual act. And such is the teaching of St. Paul himself, 
we presume to say a great Philosopher as well as Divine. 
“ He that cometh to God,” is the declaration of St. Paul, “must 
believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them that dil- 
igently seek Him.” Belief is one form of intellectual action. 

eligious emotion then presupposes religious thought, and 
consequently the simplest or most elementary idea of Re- 
ligion is not emotion. On the other hand we concede that 
that idea includes emotion, nor do we object to the further 
statement, that the peculiar and elementary emotion in Relig- 
ion is a sense of dependence. These may be considered ab- 
stract and barren topics, but they will be found to be inti- 
mately connected with the subsequent speculations of our au- 
thor, and they need consequently to be adverted to, that any 
error embodied in them may be sifted out. 

But with this brief notice we shall pass them by, and hasten 
to the consideration of positions which are more immediately 
fruitful in practical consequences. We shall bestow very few 
words on the inquiry into the essential nature of Christianity, 
and these will be confined to some observations on an omis- 
sion of our author, which seems to us significant. He con- 
siders a twofold definition of Christianity indispensable, one 
of its subjective nature, the other of its objective. And 
what may we imagine the subjective to be? According to 
it “ Christianity is that form of Religion in which we are con- 
scious of absolute dependence, and perfect moral freedom 
being harmonized by love to God.” But is this indeed a defi- 
nition of Christianity at all? Such a state is confidently not 
the actual state of any Christian, nor is it his normal state. 
A Christian as such is essentially and consciously a redeemed 
being, and no definition of his state can be just which does 
not include this idea. Mr. Morell’s definition applies only 
to the actual condition of a being who has never fallen. And 
if he contends, as he does, that this is the condition toward 
which Christians are struggling, the reply is that it is also the 
condition toward which all men are struggling who desire 
union with God. A Pagan or a Mahometan who seeks, im- 
perfectly indeed, and with feeble aids, but yet seeks habitual 
communion with the Most High, is also struggling after this 
condition which is spoken of as characteristic of Christianity. 
In short, so far as Mr. Morell’s definition applies to men, it 
does not apply exclusively to Christian men, and consequent- 
ly it does not define Christianity. 

His definition of Christianity in its objective phase, though 
better, is still defective and vague. It is “that Religion 
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which rests upon the consciousness of the Redemption of 
the world through Jesus Christ.” This might be held by an 
Arian, Sabellian, or Socinian. But can that be a true defi- 
nition of Christianity which embraces theories irreconcilable 
with the system of doctrine ever held by the great body of 
Christians, and held by them as essential to their faith? On 
principles subsequently laid down by our author himself in 
his chapter on certitude, we maintain that it cannot. 

But these points, interesting and significant of his views as 
they are, are only preliminary to the serious and practical 
questions our author undertakes to settle. He wishes to 
teach us the true nature of a Divine Revelation, and the 
grounds of a just confidence in it. In unfolding this, he reit- 
erates the principle that the mind in receiving truth, acts and 
can act only in one or the other of two methods—by intuition 
or direct perception on the one hand, or by its logical faculty, 
that of reasoning or explication, on the other. On various 
grounds he maintains that a Revelation is, and as we under- 
stand him, can only be made by means of the Intuitional 
Faculty, though when made it may be, and ought to be syste- 
matized by Logic, when it becomes a Theology. Revelation 
then is essentially a process of the human mind itself. The 
Bible by necessary consequence is not a Revelation, but 
merely a Record of a Revelation. In pursuance of this same 
view, Inspiration is an influence on the mind by which it per- 
ceives eternal verities. “Inspiration,” he declares, “does not 
imply any thing generi¢ally new in the actual processes of 
the human mind; it does not involve any form of intelligence 
essentially different from what we already possess ; it indicates 
rather the elevation of the Religious consciousness, and with 
it, of course, the power of spiritual vision to a degree of in- 
tensity peculiar to the persons thus highly favored by God.” 

This seems tolerably plain speaking, but lest it might not 
be fully understood, and some superstitious persons should 
continue to labor under the delusion that Inspiration was in 
a peculiar sense a Divine gift, and a distinct mode of intelli- 
gence, he goes on to say that Inspiration and Genius are anal- 
ogous phenomena. The Prophet or Evangelist is generally 
the same with the Poet, the Artist, the Natural Philosopher. 
Of course, on this theory the Inspiration of a writer does not 
exclude Error. For matters of fact are not known intui- 
tionally, and it is only intuitions that are divine. The facts 
of Scripture then are open to examination separately, like the 
early legends of Greece and Rome, and are to be received or 
rejected as the testimony in each case demands. For simi- 
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lar reasons, logical processes or results are not and cannot be 
inspired. Theological conclusions or dogmas being of this 
nature, are the work of the mere unaided human faculty. 
Tried by these tests it is our author’s own judgment, cau- 
tiously expressed, however, that the Temptation by the lite- 
ral serpent in Paradise, the Athanasian doctrine of the Trini- 
ty, what He calls the Eternal Procession of the Son, meaning 
probably His Eternal Generation, the Imputation of Right- 
eousnhess, man’s moral inability associated with his free agency 
on the one hand, and his Eternal condemnation on the other ; 
all these, and many more doctrines must be surrendered. 
Thus regarding the Eternal Generation of the Son, he ma 
well be supposed to question His proper Divinity. yoonee | 
ingly we find him saying, “that the tour Gospels, when re- 
garded as so many representations of the Divinest character 
which ever appeared in Human Flesh, stand before us in all 
their sublime unity and simplicity.” Literal and essential Di- 
vinity does not, of course, admit of degrees. He, then, who 
speaks of “ Divinest character,’ means a character only topi- 
cally, not really Divine. 

ith such views of doctrines, some of which are taught in 
terms by the Apostles themselves, our author cannot be 
expected to have much reverence for the teachers. And to 
do him justice, he is not deficient in candor on this subject. 
He considers them poor reasoners, and St. Paul, though else- 
where spoken of by him as having a logical mind, he consid- 
ers especially defective in order, consecutiveness, and justness 
of inference. This, of course, does not interfere with his 
claims to Inspiration, for what has Inspiration to do with 
things of this sort? In Mr. Morell’s estimate, to speak of 
logic as being inspired is a sheer absurdity. In quite a com- 
prehensive spirit, he says that all matters of verbiage, memo- 
ry, mere judgment, or logic, have nothing whatever to do with 
Inspiration. By this time, perhaps, the reader is ready to ask, 
what is Inspiration, and if it is to be found in none of these 
things, where does it lie? The answer is not very precise, 
nor perhaps, to ordinary minds, altogether satisfactory. Inspi- 
ration, we are told, depends on the clearness, force, and ac- 
curacy of a man’s religious Intuitions. But how can one 
man guage or test these as they exist in another? Of course, 
he cannot. Any standard of Inspiration, any trial of the 
Spirit seems then impossible. But we have a Book which we 
have heretofore received as inspired ; how far may we depend 
on that? very little, it would seem. Our religious Philoso- 
pher teaches us that we cannot depend on its language, for 
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that certainly is not given by God in any peculiar sense, in 
any sense which would distinguish it from the language of 
other works of genius, the works of Shakspeare, or Goéthe, 
for example. We cannot’ depend absolutely on its facts, for 
the memories of its authors were not inspired. We cannot 
depend on its reasonings, for their logic was their own. We 
cannot depend on their judgments of men or things, for these 
are but their own conclusions. What have we then left that 
we may depend on? The Intuitions of moral and spiritual 
verities vouchsafed to these ancient writers, and recorded by 
them. 

Behold then, the residuum after the mass of Scripture has 
been placed in the crucible of this Philosophy, and its dross 
separated from it!! But is even this residuum altogether 
pure gold? Who can trace with unfailing accuracy the ex- 
act bounds between the Intuitional and logical consciousness ? 
Who consequently can be assured whether a given result be 
a verity of the former, or a fallacy of the latter? Amid the 
bushel of chaff, we have at last found one solitary grain of 
wheat, and while we are turning it over in our hands, the 
suspicion seizes us that even this may be atare!! To such 
mean and beggarly elements are Revelation and Inspiration 
reduced by the processes of the new Christian Philosophy ! 
Are we not then justified in saying that in contending against 
it, we are contending for the very grounds and first princi- 
ples of Religion, and consequently of morals? If even in 
speculation this were a doubtful question, a practical answer 
would be furnished to it, by the present condition of unhappy 
Germany, which, like a troubled sea, knows no rest, but is con- 
tinually casting up mire and dirt. During the last Septem- 
ber, an Ecclesiastical Assembly was held ‘at Wittenberg for 
the purpose of forming a confederation of the Protestant 
communities in Germany, in the hope of thereby aiding and 
strengthening each other. It was largely and respectab bly at- 
tended. In its sittings it was stated by Kunze of Berlin, that 
only one per cent. of the population were on their side, the 
remaining ninety-nine per cent. had openly joined their ene- 
mies, that is, as we understand him, the enemies of Reli 
Wichern of Hamburg, in urging the necessity of a Home 
Mission, said that in the meetings of the traveling operatives 
of that country, the number of whom was hundreds of thou- 
sands, the most fearful orgies of Paganism were surpassed ; 
that the most unmitigated Atheism was openly preached 
among them ; that a fundamental principle with them was 
that men must be made the personal enemies of God; that a 
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question asked on admission into the Association was, “ Do 
you believe in the existence of a God ?” to which the reply 
must be in the negative ; that a song of the operatives had 
been sung at Hamburg which ran‘thus, “ A curse upon God, 
the blind, the deaf,” &c., &c. ; that at Gliickstadt, in a prison 
where there were upwards of 800 prisoners on an average, 
the sense of spiritual destitution was so intense that two of 
the prisoners agreed to devise some remedy for themselves, 
feeling themselves utterly lost. Not knowing God, nor having 
ever heard of Him, they manufactured an “ Angel’ which 
they might worship. Thus pure idolatry was actually start- 
ing up in the midst of them. That a murderer had confessed 
that in prison he had been taught to pray to the Devil, and 
that when let loose, he went and committed a double murder. 

Now these are statements not made by enemies or tradu- 
cers, but by one of their own most respectable Divines in the 
presence of five hundred delegates, mostly clergymen, in an 
assembly called together by Hengstenberg and Nitsch of Ber- 
lin, among others. Their substantial accuracy then must be 
admitted, frightful and revolting as they are. They teach us 
what are the crowning triumphs of Neologism, what are the 
ultimate issues of a work which begins with the degradation 
of Scripture, and the reduction of Inspiration to the level of 
artistic genius. Of course we do not arraign Morell, Cole- 
ridge, Neander, Bunsen, Arnold, and the rest of their school, 
as the conscious and willing authors of these evils. On the 
contrary, we believe that some or all of those we have named 
would shudder at them as we ourselves would. But we main- 
tain that such principles as they teach, have been the seed 
from which this harvest of death has sprung, and that where 
they obtain possession of the soil, the same results will always 
follow ; that the experiment has been once fairly tried in Germa- 
ny, and that we have no wish to see it na in this country. 

But our argument must not be altogether from consequen- 
ces. Let us turn to the work before us, and examine its rea- 
soning, and though in the narrow limits of a Review, we shall 
not be able to point out every false assumption in its princi- 
ples, and every fallacy in its conclusions, we yet think, that 
even within these limits, it will not be difficult to evince that, 
thoughtful and learned as this work confessedly is, there are 
contained in it enough of false assumptions and fallacious rea- 
sonings, to render it as obnoxious to true Philosophy, as it is 
contradictory to the Ancient Faith of Christendom, and dele- 
terious to the best interests of any people who accept its 
views. May we not say that its very conclusions condemn 
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it? Surely it is a maxim in sound philosophy, that its own 
proper business is not to contradict the established principles 
of human belief, but to explain and reconcile those principles. 
On what ground is the Idealism of Berkely rejected? Not 
certainly because of any flaw in the reasoning, but because 
the conclusion contradicts a fundamental, universal, and ne- 
cessary notion of the mind, viz., the existence of the material 
world. Now we do not atall place the received view of a 
Revelation on the same high ground with this necessary 
truth, but we do think it worth while to observe that that 
view is taken by mankind universally, and without concert, 
that Pagan, Mahometan, Jew, and Christian, concur in the 
belief that God has spoken to men at sundry times and in di- 
vers manners, that not only has he roused their intellectual 
energies to the perception of Truth, (which, according to Mr. 
Morell, is all that He can do,) but that He has actually con- 
veyed Truth, objective Truth, to their minds, truth in fact, 
truth in reasoning, truth in language, that language being for 
this purpose superintended and directed by Divine Wisdom. 
This notion of Revelation belongs, if we may so say, to our 
entire humanity. It has been often and grievously misap- 
plied, but this does not affect its validity, any more than the 
validity of the notion of causality is to be denied, on the 
ground that causation is so often misunderstood. 

But again, not only is Mr. Morell’s view of Revelation op- 
posed to what may be called the common-sense of mankind, 
but it is clearly also an imperfect and one-sided view. Ac- 
cording to him, Revelation is purely a subjective process. It 
is the communication of strength, clearness, and vividness to 
the Intuitional perceptions, and it can be nothing more. But 
this seems to us merely a dictum, and we ask, why can it be 
nothing more? Why may not God communicate objective 
truth to the mind, as well as enable the mind to perceive it ? 
Indeed this two-fold process not only is not inconceivable, 
but a notion of it is the very conception of Revelation, 
which men naturally, and, we may say, instinctively form. It 
may be thus illustrated. Suppose a child to be born blind, 
and his parent wishes him to see some beautiful or useful ob- 
ject. Two things are necessary before this can be done. 
The child must have the power of vision given, the object 
must be presented. A mere capacity to see, does not imply 
that any given object shall be seen. So two elements enter 
into the perfect idea of a Revelation: that a Truth shall be 
presented, and the power to perceive that truth communica- 
ted. Now of this double process, it is the last portion only 
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which Mr. Morell recognizes. He seems to think that so 
soon as our eyes are opened, every object which, when pre- 
sented, we can be made to discern, is at once presented, and 
becomes discernible. According to him, the spoken or writ- 
ten word is only the occasion of our seeing, not the medium 
in which we see. But if this were true, it is demonstrable 
that there would be no variety in Revelation, except that of 
greater or less, produced by the unequal capacities of the sub- 
jects. Two seers in the same moral and mental state would 
see necessarily the same objects, ard none others. 

But how opposite is this to the diversity, the freshness, the 
individuality of the Revelations, even in his sense of that 
word, made to the different authors of Scripture! How dis- 
tinct are the Intuitions of St. Paul from those of St. John! 
And yet how perfect their harmony! But to insist no long- 
er on this topic, let us consider for awhile his views of Inspi- 
ration. Inspiration, according to him, is the same with Gen- 
ius essentially and generically, the difference being only in 
degree, or, as Cousin (a high authority in this new school) 
maintains, it is the same with enthusiasm. It is an influence 
on the mind by which it sees not a particular truth or set of 
truths, but is exalted to the contemplation of a whole cycle of 
objects cognate with its own state. According to this theory, 
moral or religious Inspiration is, and can only be, the result 
of a peculiarly pure and exalted moral or religious nature. 
Of course, Inspiration of this sort on the part of a bad man is 
impossible. hat then becomes of the testimony of Scrip- 
ture to the Inspired character of Balaam, of Saul, of Caia- 
phas, and other wicked Prophets? And again, how greatly 
does St. Paul err when he speaks of men holding the truth in 
unrighteousness, truth being the product, or, to use a physio- 
~ sg metaphor, a sort of secretion from Righteousness ? 
Then with regard to the sphere of Inspiration, Mr. Morell 
maintains that it cannot extend to language, facts, or reason- 
ing. Again we ask, why not? Why circumscribe God’s 
Power in this direction rather than in any other? Why is 
plenary Inspiration more inconceivable or impossible than a 
special Providence ? Not a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out our Heavenly Father, and yet each sparrow flies where it 
lists, lights on the bough itself chooses, and makes its gyrations 
in the air according to its own will. But, notwithstanding, 
the hand of God is with it, and the Providence of God deter- 
mines the nature and the issue of every movement. And 
why may not a man obey the laws of his own mind in the 
presentation of thoughts and the selection of language, and 
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yet God so regulate and control the operation of those laws 
that the result shall be nothing but absolute unerring Truth ? 
Mr. Morell’s view seems to us to imply that God is a God 
afar off. That He creates beings, gives them certain laws, 
and does not, and cannot control the working of those laws 
without a change of the nature of the beings themselves. 
Resolve this into its first principle, and it will be, we think, 
Pantheistic, though we doubt not our author would indig- 
nantly deny the imputation. 

But forsaking the ground of mere possibility, let us consider 
it as a question of fact. What do inspired men themselves 
say of inspiration? They speak of it not unfrequently as an 
afflatus, or influence coming on them, which not merely sug- 
sn thoughts to their minds, but puts words in their mouth. 

ow often do the ancient Prophets say that on such a day of 
such a month, at such a place, the word of the Lord came 
unto them saying thus and thus. Their spiritual state, it is 
to be presumed, was not different just before they spoke from 
what it was when they uttered their words, yet it was then, 
only that their eyes were open, that they heard the words of 
God, and saw the vision of the Almighty. And thus do the 
writers of the New Testament represent those of the Old. 
They tell us that these Prophets sometimes could not per- 
ceive the purport of their own thoughts and language, but 
searched into their meaning as if they were the product of a 
foreign mind. And they tell us also that their own writings 
are to be placed on a level with these divine words ; St. Peter, 
for example, declaring that the teachings of St. Paul were liable 
to be perverted, as were the other Scriptures. And observe 
too the stress which they lay on the mere phraseology of their 
inspired book, a stress altogether absurd, if they did not be- 
lieve that this phraseology was inspired. Gaussen, in his 
Theopneusty, has well illustrated this. “Remark,” says he, 
“with what reverence St. Paul pauses at the least expression 
in Scripture, with what confident expectation of the Church’s 
submission he points out the employment of such a word in 
preference to any other, with what investigation and cor- 
diality he presses out each word of it between his hands, even 
to the last drop.” But St. Paul, Mr. Morell may reply, was 
a bad reasoner, and labored under Jewish prejudices. How 
was it then with Him of whom no one can speak without 
profound reverence and submission, unless he be willing to 
discard altogether not only the character, but the very name 
of a Christian? In confuting the Scribes and Pharisees, in 
proving to them that the Messiah they looked for must be 
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Divine, He rests every thing on the force of a single word, 
that David by the Spirit calls the Messiah “ Lord.” In re- 
plying to the Sadducees, who questioned the resurrection ‘of 
the dead, the consideration on which he relies, is, that at the 
bush, God said, “ J am the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and 
of Jacob,” not Iwas. Armed with the Philosophy of Reli- 
gion, the Sadducee might have replied, that Moses was not 
inspired as to his language, and that no stress ought to be laid 
on the form of a phrase. On the whole, one thing is certain, 
that if this book be right on the subject of inspiration, Proph- 
ets, Apostles, and the Blessed Savior himself, if with due rev- 
erence it may be spoken, were wrong. 

A subject intimately connected with those we have been 
discussing, is, the reality and significancy of the miracles of 
Scripture. Our author does not seem willing to deny that 
they were actually wrought, at least in some cases, but he 
maintains that they do not imply any mental or moral en- 
lightenment on the part of those who wrought them, nor 
authenticate their claims as messengers from God. But we 
would inquire how the matter stands, if a Teacher claiming to 
speak from God, rests the validity of his claim on an unques- 
tionable miracle, as, for example, in the contest of Elijah with 
the false Prophets at Mount Carmel. Is not the miracle then 
a Divine attestation to the doctrine? If not, the power of 
God is used to contradict this truth! If it be, then the mira- 
cles of Scripture do prove its doctrines, for it is as testimonies 
ordinarily that they are offered. On this ground, His own are 
= om by our Savior. He says of the unbelieving 
Jews, “If I had not done among them the works which none 
other man did, they had not had sin, but now they have no 
cloak for their sin.” As if He had said, “ These works that 
they have seen prove my words concerning things that they 
have not seen. Without these works, they would have been 
comparatively sinless in rejecting my testimony, now they 
are without excuse.” Here then we have face to face, as it 
were, the theory of Mr. Morell and the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ concerning the connection between miracles and inspi- 
ration, and a more direct contrast cannot well be imagined. 
Some of our readers may perhaps by this time be tempted to 
ask, Does this man suppose himself to be a Christian at all ? 
We answer, undoubtedly he does, with the most perfect sin- 
cerity, and a Christian of the highest order, only differing 
from others in so far as he is more enlightened than they. 
We do not suppose him to be personally an arrogant man, 
but he belongs to a school, in the arrogance of which, not less 
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than its wildness of speculation, and unbelieving temper, we 
seem to recognize the lineal descendants of those Gnostics of 
old, whom we believe St. Paul to have had in his eye when 
he warns Timothy to keep the deposit of faith, and to avoid 
profane and vain babblings and oppositions of science falsely 
so called. 

Yet we have said that this book is worthy of being studied, 
especially by the clergy. But why? Just as an invading 
army ought to be reconnoitered. The speculations we have 
been examining are not those of a solitary thinker, but they 
belong to a great, and growing, and already very influential 
school, more potent perhaps than any other in Germany, rap- 
idly extending itself in France, which has disciples in Eng- 
land, even in the ministry of the Church, and alas we must say 
even among its high officers, for Archdeacon Hare and Bishop 
Hampden often receive the suspicious testimony of high com- 
mendation from our Neological Philosopher. In our own 
country, though not indeed in our own Church, the state of 
things is even worse. A soil prolific of itself in heresies, 
has early and profusely scattered over it the seed of all the 
erroneous and strange doctrines which spring up in Europe, 
and such views as we have been combatting have for some 
time furnished in New England the staple of many an ad- 
mired sermon, and many an euphonious essay. Since then 
we have to deal with this philosophy, we ought to know it, 
and we cannot know it better than as traced on the luminous 
page of Morell. Nor do we mean to say that his book is a 
tissue of unmixed error. On the contrary, there are some 
important truths which he sees clearly and illustrates most 
happily. We have been particularly struck with his chapter 
on certitude. He there shows that the theory of interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, which throws the decision entirely on the 
private judgment of the individual, insensibly merges in the 
very foundation principle of rationalism, for in the one case 
as the other, the sole appeal is to the individual reason, and 
that this resuit, too, coincides with the facts of history. He 
shows— 

“That the natural and almost instinctive procedure, when 
we are left in doubt on questions of a moral and spiritual na- 
ture, is to appeal to other minds circumstanced like our own, 
or more favorably than ourselves. When our intuitions of 
spiritual things prove to be ideas very partially experienced, 
when they do not excite any strong sympathy in other minds, 
when they fail to establish their claims by the readiness with 
which they are grasped, approved, and appropriated, by men 
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earnest for the truth, and placed under the proper conditions 
for becoming awakened as to its reality, there is good reason 
for us to believe that they are intuitions of a very dim and 
imperfect character. On the contrary, in proportion as dif- 
ferent minds placed under different circumstances bear a con- 
curring testimony to the distinct realization of any great con- 
ception, and fully agree in the mode of its expression, in that 
proportion we feel the chance of distortion and imperfection 
in our own vision to be diminished, and a basis of certitude 
to be laid in the very fact of such an universal consent. 
Christian ideas have incontestably proved themselves to per- 
tain to the highest form of man’s religious consciousness. 
Humanity itself has paid homage to them by relinquishing all 
other forms, just as it has advanced in intelligence and civili- 
zation, and among all the conceptions which have sprung up 
in the Christian world, those bear the undoubted marks of 
certitude which live on through every era, which, instead of 
appearing for a little time and then dying away, develop (or, 
as we should prefer to say, of that which lives on through 
every era, maintain) themselves in one steady course through 
the march of the ages, and which always by their depth, in- 
tensity, and inherent splendor, cast their shadows before 
them, and point out the religious course of the future.” 

Have we not here, and from an unexpected quarter, an 
admirable philosophical exposition of the great Theological 
Dogma—* Quod semper, Quod ubique, Quod ab omnibus.” 
And we must say a most disinterested one too, for surely a 
strict application of this rule to Mr. Morell’s own system 
would sweep it away altogether. For the ideas it involves 
are, as a whole, signally wanting in the qualities which he de- 
siderates as tests of truth, viz: clearness, uniformity, and uni- 
versality. But let us add some other reflections of his on this 
subject, which seem to us just and valuable. 

What appeal, he asks, can there be for the validity of our 
intuitions, what principle of certitude applicable to the nature 
and tendencies of that whole Christian life, out of which the 
main conceptions of Christian doctrine are evolved? The 
history and spontaneous practice of the early Church give us 
areply. The appeal was always made to the Catholic feeling 
and thinking of the whole Christian community. And rightly 
so. We do not mean to say that the Catholic consciousness 
of the Christian Church either as it was then, or as it is now, 
could give us a result absolutely true and perfect, but we mean 
to affirm that the best mode of correcting the indistinctness or 
the distortions of our own religious conceptions, is to compare 
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them with the religious experience of the greatest number of 
earnest minds to which we can have access, that we may thus 
find in what we most deviate from the general law of man’s 
religious development. The individual reason adopting cer- 
tain definitions as indubitable is ever in danger of being hurried 
away by the flow of its logical ardor into false conclusions and 
sometimes even into the wildest extremes, whilst the very ea- 
gerness of party strife naturally leads us to lose sight of the en- 
tire side of a question, and to rush forward to the most partial 
results. But amidst all these minor perturbations, the Catholic 
consciousness of the Church has gone forward, and the calm, 
unbiased, heaven-aspiring mind, standing aloof from the din and 
passions of controversy, sees the central course through which 
God is guiding His Ark, and falls back upon the great Catholic 
hopes, convictions, and aspirations of the Christian mind in its 
upward progress, as its safest guide, its surest resource.” 

This then is the basis on which Mr. M. founds the assu- 
rance of the truth of our religious hopes and convictions. Is 
not the basis too narrow ? Is not the foundation consequently 
though solid, yet incommensurate with the superstructure ? 
We think so. It is purely subjective, except so far as our 
agreement with other minds is concerned. And for those 
who experience no such agreement, there is no test of truth 
left whatsoever. There is no guide even to truths now un- 
seen. And even for those who are conscious of these intui- 
tions, there must always be in the varying moods of the mind, 
more or less of uncertainty whether they are indeed the percep- 
tion of outward realities, or are merely the product of the 
soul itself. Surely there must be a wider and a more satis- 
factory basis for that faith in Scripture, which, for now eigh- 
teen centuries, has been so firmly seated in the convictions of 
the most intellectual and most spiritual portion of the nations 
of the earth, which has survived so many shocks, and crushed 
successively so many assailants, which indeed seems strength- 
ened by assaults, and instead of decaying under the hand of 
time, to be rather confirmed and corroborated by the lapse of 
ages. For though particular countries may become infidel, 
yet surely on the whole we must believe that Christianity is 
a and strengthening itself. Surely a faith of such 
vigor and such vitality, must rest on evidences appreciable 
by all, and which address themselves to the whole intellectual 
nature of man. And so in truth we shall find it. Christianity 
does not appeal solely to our intuitions. It appeals likewise 
to our reflective faculty, and even to what our author calls 
our sense-perceptions. When we begin our inquiries, we 
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do not find ourselves dealing with Scripture, as a solitary 
subject of speculation On the contrary, we find ourselves 
standing, as it were, face to face, in the presence of a great 
objective reality, the Christian Church. In its action and 
its developments it meets our very senses. We cannot ig- 
nore its existence, we cannot shut our eyes to its character- 
istics and attributes. It is ancient, powerful, wide-spread. 
The noblest and purest hearts, the most vigorous and the 
most gifted intellects of our race have yielded it a willing and 
grateful allegiance. We inquire, then, into the cause, the ori- 
gin, the purposes of this great Institution. She offers us in 
explanation a Book, which she cherishes with reverential care 
as her charter, her code, and, to a great extent, her history. 
She testifies of this Book that she received it from God by 
the instrumentality of Apostles and Prophets. We have, then, 
first, the weighty presumption in its favor derived from her tes- 
timony, and guided by this we inquire further into the eviden- 
ces on which the Church Herself has received this Her sa- 
cred volume. We ascertain that this Book contains a record 
of prophecies and miracles. There is Historical testimony 
to these as to other Historical facts, that the miracles were ac- 
tually wrought, that the prophecies were uttered before the 
occurrence of the events predicted, and were strictly fulfilled 
when they occurred. The truth of the Book is thus estab- 
lished on Historical grounds, and that truth carries with it by 
inevitable inference, the plenary Inspiration of Scripture. 
For this is the very character it claims. It expressly avers 
that all Scripture is given by Inspiration. The Divine ori- 

in and the plenary Reales of the volume then stand or 
fall together, and the former being sustained so far as logical 
tests are applied, the latter too stands proved. We then be- 
gin, (of course we do not speak now of the order of time, but 
of the order of thought,) we begin, then, to study the con- 
tents of Scripture, and we there find the evidence on which 
Mr. M. solely relies—the evidence of Intuition. We find are- 
markable correspondence between the teachings of Scripture, 
and the experience of our hearts, and the necessary convic- 
tions of our minds. We find the enunciation of moral and 
spiritual verities which address themselves immediately to our 
higher consciousness, and meet an instantaneous response 
from it. These truths bring their own testimony with them, 
and we find that just in proportion to the purity, calmness, 
and exaltation of our own spiritual state, are is certainty 
and the force of these truths. Thus the whole man is ap- 
pealed to, and the whole man subdued. “Thus we are con- 
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vinced of all, we are judged of all, and thus are the secrets of 
our hearts made manifest.” But is the existence of this last 
kind of evidence, any discovery of Mr. Morell, or of his 
school? By no means. They disguise it under new names, 
but it is an ancient and most valued possession of the Church. 
It is that to which St. Paul alludes when he says, “ The natu- 
ral man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, (that is, 
the purely Divine element in the Gospel,) for they are foolish- 
ness unto him, neither can he know them because they are 
spiritually discerned.” This it is to which Christians refer, 
when they speak of the witness of the spirit, of the inward 
light, of the testimony of the heart and the like. This a 
Peasant may have, and a Philosopher be destitute of. 

Before we conclude our notice of this important work, we ' 
will give ourselves the pleasure, and our readers the benefit 
of an extract from a fine passage in the chapter “on the sig- 
nificancy of the Past,” that passage conveying important 
truth, and at the same time a favorable specimen of our au- 
thor’s clear conception and lucid exposition of a subject. He 
is speaking of the process by which the Individualism of each 
of the inspired writers appears in his manner of setting forth 
Divine Truth : 

“Each of those inspired minds,” says he, “although they 
received the truth by direct Intuitions granted from above, 
yet grasped it, and taught it, through the medium of their 
own individuality. Christianity, though in itself a perfect 
unity, yet was regarded even by them from different points 
of view. The mind of Paul, for example, was strictly of the 
severe and logical order ; it ever tended to definitions, to dis- 
tinctive statements, to logical argumentation, and though we 
should hardly say that in His Epistles, Christianity assumes 
the complete aspect of a formal and systematic Theology, yet 
the path at least was opened to it, and that peculiar method 
of thinking exhibited, from which such a Theology was sure 
sooner or later to result. The writings of John are of a to- 
tally different cast. There we see the Jntuitional element 
preponderating over the logical, the religious life brought into 
more direct prominence than theological lore. In James 
again we see the purely practical side of Christianity. The 
first says, ‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved.’ The second says, ‘He that loveth is born of 
God.’ The third affirms that ‘pure and undefiled religion 
before God, even the Father, is this, to visit the fatherless and 
the widow in their afflictions, and to keep ourselves unspotted 
from the world.’ ’ 
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This quotation reminds us of one characteristic of inspira- 
tion, which we have not heretofore adverted to, but which 
needs always to be borne in mind by the intelligent student 
of Scripture. That is, that though in substance revelation is 
a message from God, yet it comes to us through the channels 
of human minds, and consequently tinged by their peculiari- 
ties. The mechanical theory, as Mr. M. calls it, by which 
God is supposed to have dictated each word, leaving nothing 
to be done by the mind, memory, or affections of the writer, 
as if He had spoken by a trumpet instead of a man, this theory 
is as decidedly opposed to our principles as to those of Mr. 
Morell, and indeed can be received by none, we should sup- 
pose, but very ignorant or thoughtless persons. On the whole, 
we take our leave of Mr. Morell with a high respect for his 
abilities, and his spirit, with a strong sense of the value of 
many particular truths he has taught, but with a profound 
distrust of the principles of his “ Philosophy of Religion,” and 
with serious apprehensions of their at least partial prevalen- 
cy, and of their pernicious consequences. 
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LAYARD’S REMAINS OF NINEVEH. 


Arr. VII.—Nineveh and its Remains ; with an account of a 
visit to the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan, and the Ye- 
zidis, or devil-worshipers ; and an inquiry into the manners 
and arts of the ancient Assyrians. By Austen Henry Lay- 
arp, Esq., D.C. L. 2 vols. 8vo. 1849. 


Two thousand and five hundred years ago, there stood upon 
the river Tigris an exceeding great and mighty city, which 
was, according to the testimony of the ancients, eighteen 
miles in length and twelve in breadth, or sixty miles in cir- 
cumference, surrounded by a wall one hundred feet in height, 
so broad on the top that three chariots might be driven 
abreast, guarded by fifteen hundred towers, each two hun- 
dred feet high; containing, in the time of the prophet Jonah, 
(cir. B. C. 850,) one hundred and twenty thousand persons 
“who could not distinguish their right hand from their left ;” 
by which is understood young children, thus giving a popula- 
tion of near amillion of souls. After the transient repentance 
of the Ninevites, upon the preaching of Jonah, they relapsed 
into their former wickedness, and something more than a 
century later, (cir. B. C. 710,) Nahum denounced the anger 
of Gop against the people, foretelling the terrific calamities 
that should come upon them. A century more rolled on, and 
the fearful words of the Prophet became fiery realities,—the 
Assyrian falling a prey to the combined forces of Cyaxares of 
Persia, and Nabopolassar of Babylon, about B. C. 606. So 
complete was the destruction of the city, that about two hun- 
dred years later, when Xenophon with his ten thousand 
Greeks passed over the place where Nineveh once stood, he 
heard nothing of it ; even the name of the mighty one had been 
forgotten, and for more than two thousand years the site of 
that wonderful city has been unknown. So complete and 
thorough had been the annihilation, that the few fragments 
which the ancients had left us in regard to its history and 
magnificence, have been regarded by moderns as more of fic- 
tion or fable than as sober history. But thanks to the untir- 
ing energy, the unquenchable zeal, and, above all, the special 
Providences attending the researches of Mr. Layard, Nineveh 
is again before the world. Its temples and palaces, with all 
their gorgeous adornings, have been laid open to the sun, and 
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we may now look upon the Assyrian, as, three thousand years 
ago, he pursued the enemy, or followed the chase, or bowed 
down in the temple of his god. 

Our readers will no doubt feel a desire to know to whom 
we are indebted for these interesting discoveries,—what are the 
circumstances that led to the investigation,—how the obstacles 
that must necessarily stand in the way of such an undertak- 
ing were surmounted,—and how the effort was brought to so 
successful a termination. We are sorry that we are unable 
to satisfy their curiosity or our own upon some of these 
points, the personal history of the man being very slightly 
known to us, except as it Is portrayed in the volumes before 
us. Mr. Layard is grandson of the Dean of Bristol of that 
name, who distinguished himself, several years since, in the 
University of Oxford. He has been long resident in the East,— 
visiting Asia Minor, Syria, and Ancient Assyria,—learning the 
language of the Orientals,—studying their manners and cus- 
toms,—imitating their habits of living and traveling, until he 
seems to have acquired such perfect mastery of the oriental 
character, as to be able to command the Chaldee and the 
Arab, the Musselman and Yezidee, rendering all subservient 
to his wants and wishes. Prompt and energetic, fearless but 
just, he won by his mildness, or awed by his boldness, as the 
occasion or the circumstances seemed to require. As a book 
of travels, the work of our author holds a place among the 
very best. The story is told in a simple, unambitious, but in 
a most intensely interesting manner, carrying the reader 
along with him, causing him to see what the writer saw, and 
as the writer saw it, making the reader sympathize with the 
writer in all his troubles and perplexities, or rejoice with him 
in some unexpected deliverance from impending danger. In- 
deed, we do not wonder at the seeming awe and veneration 
with which the natives looked upon Mr. Layard, nor can we 
fail to see in the circumstances of the narrative, evidence of 
a special Superintending Providence, leading him on to the im- 
portant results which must flow from his labors. And yet 
all is told with such unassuming modesty, that details, which 
might ordinarily prove only the ambition of the writer, be- 
come in the work in question, a guaranty of the entire trust- 
worthiness of the narrative. We might illustrate these re- 
marks by numerous extracts, would our pages admit, but at 
present we must reserve all the space we can give the subject 
for more important points connected with the history and re- 
sults of his labors. 

Although the site of Nineveh has long been unknown, tra- 
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dition has ever placed it on the Tigris, between thirty-five and 
thirty-six degrees of north latitude, and the general impres- 
sion has been in modern times, that the village of Kouyunjik, 
opposite Mosul, marked the spot of its principal temple, and 
also the monument of Ninus, which, in 1820, was one hundred 
and seventy-eight feet in height, with a rectangular base, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty feet, by one thousand one 
hundred and forty seven. In this, as also in the adjacent 
country, some remains of ancient pottery and a few frag- 
ments of sculpture had been found, sufficient to awaken the 
curiosity of the antiquary, and had led to some examination, 
but without producing any satisfactory results. In 1842, Mr. 
Botta, the French Consul at Mosul, commenced an examina- 
tion of the pyramidal remains of Kouyunjik, and had made 
a few unimportant discoveries, when a peasant from a distant 
village informed him, that he had seen similar ruins at a place 
called Khorsabad, (“ Khosrau-abad, abode of Khosroes,”) a 
village situated about ten miles to the north of Mosul. fix. 
cavations made there revealed at once the records of an an- 
cient and unknown people, and presented the explorers with 
a view of many of the customs and manners of an unknown 
race, carefully delineated upon the sculptured walls of their 
edifices. But by whom erected, by whom inhabited, or when 
destroyed, no conjecture could be formed. The only positive 
evidence in regard to their antiquity was derived from the 
character of the inscriptions, which being in the cuneiform, 
or arrow-headed character, must have been anterior to the 
time of Alexander the Great, since which time that mode of 
writing has been rarely employed. Unfortunately the build- 
ings which Mr. Botta discovered, had been destroyed by fire, 
and consequently the gypsum slabs on which the sculptures 
and inscriptions had beer? made, being reduced to lime, fell to 
pieces immediately upon exposure to the air; scarcely allow- 
ing time to trace the outline of the figures before they crum- 
bled todust. Mr. Botta communicated the result of his dis- 
coveries to the French government, which granted him the 
aid requisite to enable him to pursue the examination with 
thoroughness and dispatch, by means of which he was enabled 
to enrich his country with many fine specimens of Assyrian 
art, and obtain for the historian and philologist a large collec- 
tion of Assyrian inscriptions. These Mr. Layard was per- 
mitted to see, and was thus prepared to pursue his subsequent 
researches more rapidly and successfully. 

In the mean time, Mr. Layard had endeavored to rouse his 
own countrymen and nation to the importance and probable 
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success of researches among those ancient remains, but found 
no one willing to aid him, save Sir Stratford Canning, British 
Minister at Constantinople, to whose high-minded course, en- 
ergetic and unwearied labors, munificence, and zeal, religion, 
humanity, and learning, are all largely indebted. Sir 8S. Can- 
ning having proposed to share the expense of examinations 
among the ruins in the vicinity of Mosul for a limited period, 
Mr. Layard proceeded with cautious expedition to prepare 
for and commence his labors. The spot selected for explora- 
tion was the village of Nimrdud, chosen partly because it had 
hitherto been overlooked, partly because Strabo and Ptolemy 
had located Nineveh at or near the junction of the Lycus or 
Great Zab with the Tigris, which is opposite to the mounds 
of Nimroud, but mainly, because, after having examined all 
the ruins in the vicinity, this see;ned to our author the most 
favorable locality for exploration. There is also a tradition, 
still preserved on the spot, that these mounds were the re- 
mains of a palace built by Athur, a dialectic variation for 
Ashur, the Kiayah or lieutenant of Nimrod, which might 
have had its influence. Here, on the 9th of November, 1845, 
Mr. Layard commenced his search, aided by a few workmen 
who had been privately employed for the purpose. A care- 
ful examination of the principal mound led to the discovery 
of a piece of imbedded alabaster, near the northwest corner 
of the same, which proved to be an upright slab, forming the 
side of an ancient building. It was succeeded by others, all 
covered with inscriptions, in a good state of preservation, 
eleven of which, about eight feet long and from four to six 
feet wide, were laid bare by the first day’s labor. Another 
opening was soon after made at the southwest corner of the 
mound, revealing the walls of another building of similar 
character, but which, like those of Khorsabad, had evidently 
been destroyed by fire. The floors were composed of similar 
slabs, reposing on beds of bitumen, in which distinct impres- 
sions were found of inscriptions made on the back of the slabs. 
In the rubbish at the bottom of the chambers were found or- 
naments carved in ivory, and having traces of gilding, repre- 
senting men, and sphinxes, and flowers, designed and executed 
with great taste and elegance. 

The success of Mr. Laven becoming known, the super- 


stition of the Arabs, the cupidity of the Mohammedan rulers, 
and the rivalry of other antiquarians were called into active 
exercise, giving rise to perplexing annoyances which would 
have disheartened one less bold and enthusiastic. Now 
robbed by one, betrayed and his labors arrested by another, 
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and circumvented by still another, it required all the resour- 
ces of a prolific mind, the steady hand and undaunted heart 
of one who knew his men, to prevent utter annihilation of all 
his plans and hopes. We can not follow our author through 
his numerous troubles, trials, and perplexities, the simple nar- 
rative of which gives such a charm to his book, but must ra- 
ther hasten to consider the nature -and value of the discove- 
ries he has made. We can only remark generally, that the 
causes we have mentioned interrupted his labors from the 
middle of December, 1845, to the middle of January, 1846; in 
which time he visited Baghdad, to make arrangements for the 
removal of some of the remains at a future period. Again 
in March he was compelled to abandon his work for a time, 
when he visited and secured the friendly coéperation of some 
of the Arab tribes. In August of the same year, Mr. Layard’s 
health compelled him to leave Nimroud for a time, when he 
embraced the opportunity of visiting the Tiyari mountains, 
lying to the northward of Mosul, and inhabited by the Chal- 
dean Christians. The necessity of relaxation will be seen, 
when we learn that our author was employed in the trenches 
opened by the walls of these ancient edifices, from early morn 
till late at night, overseeing and directing the workmen, ex- 
amining and copying the inscriptions, the thermometer often 
rising as high as 110° and once going up to 117°, and then 
until near midnight, in completing the outlines he had faintly 
sketched through the day. The account given of the visit to 
the mountains is full of interest, and furnishes many valuable 
particulars concerning the manners, customs, history, and 
opinions of these mountain tribes, but not falling in with our 
present purpose must be passed with the remark that he took 
occasion to visit Khorsabad, the seat of Mr. Botta’s explora- 
tions, and Malthayiah, where are some interesting rock sculp- 
tures, representing acts of worship by the ancient Assyrians. 
On his return to Mosul, he received an invitation to be pre- 
sent at the annual festival of the Yezidis, or devil-worship- 
ers, which he gladly accepted, and the chapter recording the 
same is among the most complete and authentic accounts 
we have of that strange sect. 

In the meantime Sir Stratford Canning had obtained a 
grant of funds from the British government, to be expended 
in making excavations and examinations, under the direction 
of the British Museum, which though inadequate to the real 
wants of the enterprise, enabled Mr. Layard to carry on his 
labors to a result he could not have anticipated. At the end 
of October he resumed his labors at Nimroud, and by the first 
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of April, 1847, he had opened twenty-eight chambers in the 
palace at the northwest corner of the mound, the walls of 
which, like all the other buildings of Nineveh, were composed 
of sun dried bricks, lined with alabaster slabs. Most of these 
were covered with inscriptions or bas-reliefs. At the south- 
west corner another palace had been discovered, and several 
chambers been explored, and at the southeast corner a num- 
ber of tombs, apparently like the ancient Egyptian, had been 
disinterred, and underneath, a building was discovered, the 
object_of which is uncertain. An obelisk seven feet high, 
covered with sculptures and an inscription of two hundred and 
ten lines in length, was also dug up, together with many other 
objects of interest that will be noticed in another place. By 
the last of May, Mr. Layard had completed such examinations 
at Nimroud as his means would authorize, and having con- 
veyed a large number of slabs containing inscriptions and bas- 
reliefs to Baghdad to be shipped to England, he returned to 
Mosul and commenced exploring the great mound of Kouyun- 
jik, opposite that city. 

In the meantime, Mr. Layard had visited some ruins at 
the Negoub Tunnel, a few miles to the east of Nimroud, lying 
on the river Zab, where he found interesting inscriptions ; 
and also the village of Kalah Sherghat, situated on the Tigris 
a considerable distance below Nimroud, where he discovered 
the figure of a man, cut in black basalt, sitting on a large tab- 
let covered with inscriptions. The figure itself was much 
mutilated, but the inscription was nearly entire. Our author 
also found time to visit the ruins of Al Hather, lying to the 
northwest of Kalah Sherghat, which belong to a later period 
and relate to Persian history ; but are yet full of interest. 
The examinations at Kouyunjik were prosecuted with all vig- 
or for a month, and resulted in the discovery of a large A 
ace, similar to those of Nimroud and Khorsabad, and added 
many new and interesting facts to those already known. At 
the end of June, 1847, Mr. Layard closed his labors at Kou- 
yunjik, bid farewell to Mosul and returned to England. We 
are happy to learn, however, that he has recently been ap- 
pointed an attaché to the British Embassy at Constantinople, 
with a salary of $1,200 per annum, and that the British Mu- 
seum has appropriated $15,000 to continue explorations 
among the Assyrian monuments, under his directions. The 
official character which Mr. Layard will now possess, the 


ant which the Sultan made to Sir Stratford Canning, which 

as been conveyed to the British nation, with the abundant 
means now at his disposal, lead us to hope for further revela- 
tions from the grave of the Assyrian empire. 
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In the construction of the Assyrian buildings, whether tem- 
ples or palaces, the same general plan was adopted. Long 
and narrow rooms, built of walls, of sun dried bricks, from 
five to fifteen feet in thickness, lined with immense slabs 
of alabaster, secured by iron, copper, or wooden cramps, 
covered over with elaborate ornaments carved in the stone, 
and filled with inscriptions, often without windows, generally 
fitted only for light or temporary coverings, are found at Nim- 
roud, Khorsabad, and Kouyunjik. The inscriptions were 
cut after the slabs had been placed, and were continued from 
slab to slab, each room being ordinarily devoted to a particu- 
lar subject, some warlike expedition, or act or acts of worship, 
or some diversion of the chase. Whether the several rooms 
composing a palace were built at the same time or not, is un- 
certain, but such is their construction that they might have 
been, and, we doubt not, were erected at different periods. 
Each palace appears to have been erected by asingle king, 
and generally, the inscriptions of each room seem designed to 
record some important event of hislife. The size and grand- 
eur of a palace would, therefore, correspond with the length 
of the builder’s reign, and the magnificence of the exploits per- 
formed by him. The palace at ‘the northwest corner of the 
mound at Nimroud—the first opened by Mr. Layard—bears 
evident marks of being the most ancient of all Assyrian re- 
mains hitherto discovered. It is also the largest, and the most 
beautifully decorated. The principal hall was one hundred 
and sixty feet in length, by thirty-five in width. On each 
side of the entrance to these halls, stood carved figures of im- 
mense size, generally representing human-headed lions, or 
bulis, to which are attached the wings of some enormous bird. 
Some of these were sixteen feet square, and appear to have 
been emblems of the Deity, denoting intelligence by the hu- 
man head, strength by the ‘body of the lion or bull, and swift- 
ness of motion by the wings of a bird. Thus were symbol- 
ized the wisdom, power, and ubiquity of Jenovan. e copy 
the following description from the pen of our author : 

“The interior of the Assyrian palace must have been as 
magnificent as imposing. I have led the reader through its 
ruins, and he may judge of the impression its halls were calcu- 
lated to make upon the stranger, who, in the days of old, en- 
tered for the first time the abode of the Assyrian kings. He 
was ushered in through the portals guarded by the colossal 
lions or bulls of white alabaster. In the first hall he found 
himself surrounded by the sculptured records of the empire. 
Battles, sieges, triumphs, the exploits of the chase, the cere- 
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monies of religion, were portrayed on the walls, sculptured in 
alabaster, and painted in gorgeous colors. Under each pic- 
ture were engraved, in characters filled up with bright cop- 
per, inscriptions describing the scenes represented. Above 
the sculptures were painted other events, the king attended 
by his eunuchs and warriors, receiving his prisoners, entering 
into alliances with other monarchs, or performing some sa- 
cred duty. These representations were enclosed in borders 
of elaborate and elegant design. The emblematic tree, the 
winged bull, and monstrous animals were conspicuous among 
the ornaments. At the upper end of the hall was the colossal 
figure of the king in adoration before the Supreme deity, or 
receiving from his eunuch the holy cup. He was attended by 
warriors bearing arms, and by priests or presiding divinities. 

“ The stranger trod on alabaster slabs, each bearing an in- 
scription, recording the title, genealogy, and achievements of 
the greatking. Several doorways, formed by gigantic winged 
lions or bulls, or by the figures of guardian deities, led into 
other apart:nents, which again led into more distant halls. In 
each were new sculptures. On the walls of some were colos- 
sal figures, armed men and eunuchs following the king, war- 
riors laden with spoil, leading prisoners, or bearing presents 
and offerings to the gods. On the walls of others were por- 
trayed the winged priests or presiding divinities, standing be- 
fore the same tree. 

“ The ceilings above him were divided into square compart- 
ments, painted with flowers, or with the figures of animals. 
Some were inlaid with ivory, each compartment being sur- 
rounded by elegant borders and mouldings. The beams, as 
well as the sides of the chambers, may have been gilded, or 
even plated, with gold and silver; and the rarest woods, in 
which the cedar was conspicuous, were used for the wood 
work. Square openings in the ceilings of the chamber ad- 
mitted the light of day. A pleasing shadow was thrown over 
the sculptured walls, and gave a majestic expression to the 
human features of the colossal forms which guarded the en- 
trance. Through these apertures was seen the bright blue 
of an eastern sky, inclosed in a frame on which were painted, 
in vivid colors, the winged circle, in the midst of elegant or- 
naments, and the graceful forms of ideal animals. 

“ These edifices were great national monuments, upon the 
walls of which were represented in sculpture, or inscribed in 
alphabetic characters, the chronicles of the empire. He who 
entered them might thus read the history, and learn the glory 
and triumphs of the nation. They served, at the same time, 
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to bring continually to the remembrance of those who as- 
sembled within them on festive occasions, or for the celebra- 
tion of religious ceremonies, the deeds of their ancestors, and 
the power and majesty of their gods.” Vol. I, pp. 207-209. 

The details of the volumes before us, fully justify this glow- 
ing description of an Assyrian temple and palace. It is evi- 
dent from the copies of inscriptions and sculptures given by 
our author, that at the time of the erection of the oldest 
palace of Nimroud, there were men among .the Assyrians, 
skilled in all “manner of workmanship,—able to devise cun- 
ning work,—to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and 
in cutting of stones to set, and in carving timber, and to 
work in all manner of workmanship.” he oldest speci- 
mens of Assyrian art, like those of ancient Egypt, exceed 
the later in the treatment of a subject,—in originality and 
boldness of conception, in beauty, variety, and elegance of 
form,—in the richness and elegance of ornaments, the faith- 
ful and delicate delineation of limb and muscle in men and ani- 
mals ; while the later are superior to the earlier in delicacy of 
execution, the details of features, and the distinctness of relief. 
The remains at Khorsabad and Kouyunjik, and the palaces at 
the southwest corner of Nimroud, all belong to the later pe- 
riod of Assyrian art, and all have more or less resemblance to 
the ancient remains of Egypt. The earliest palace of Nim- 
roud does not, however, exhibit the same correspondence with 
Egyptian art, the mythological symbols—the grouping of fig- 
ures, and the elaborate embroideries of ornaments and robes— 
being evidently distinct from any Egyptian remains. 

The ater works of Assyrian art manifest clear evidence 
of an Egyptian influence, and of such an influence as pre- 
dominated in Egypt about the period of the twenty-second 
— which modern chronologists agree in assigning to 
about B. C. 1000, or near the age of Solomon. And the sup- 
position is by no means improbable, that a more frequent in- 
tercourse, and closer intimacy between the nations, may have 
been brought about through the agency and influence of Solo- 
mon. 

But the “rejoicing city, that dwelt carelessly, that said in 
her heart, | am, and there is none beside me,” has for two 
thousand years “been a desolation, a place for beasts to lie 
down in; the cormorant and the bittern have lodged in the 
upper lintels of it, and sang in the windows thereof,—desolation 
has been in the thresholds, and the cedar work has been un- 
covered.” “The noise of the whip, and of the rattling of the 
wheels, and of the jumping of the chariots,” has ceased,—no 
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more doth “ the horseman lift up the bright sword and glitter- 
ing spear, the gates of the rivers have been opened,—the pala- 
ces have been dissolved,—the fire hath devoured her,—the 
multitude of the merchants have fled away,—the place of the 
crowned is not known,—the nobles dwell in the dust, the peo- 
ple are scattered upon the mountains,” even as Nahum and 
Zephaniah had so fearfully and graphically predicted. 

e shall not attempt to describe the appearance of the va- 
rious sculptures brought to light by our author, for no descrip- 
tion, however full and accurate, could give any distinct idea 
of them. For this we must refer our readers to the drawings 
contained in the volumes under consideration, or to the still 
larger work on The Monuments of Nineveh, which our author 
has just issued from the press. A catalogue of sqme of the 
most interesting is added as a specimen and example. Among 
the warlike representations are found shields and spears, hel- 
mets and head-dresses, swords, daggers, and bows, chariots, bat- 
tering-rams, and scaling ladders, curiously wrought and highly 
ornamented. Pertaining to civil and domestic life, are thrones 
and couches, tables and chairs, often mounted on carved repre- 
sentations of men or animals, cups and vases, cloaks and caps, 
ear-rings and necklaces, armlets and bracelets, of the most 
tasteful and elegant forms. The dress of the king, which is 
often seen on the monuments, consisted of a long flowing robe, 
descending to the ankles, elaborately embroidered and edged 
with fringe and tassels. This was confined at the waist by a 
girdle to which were attached cords with large tassels descend- 
ing nearly to the feet. Over this was another robe, nearly of 
the same length, open in front, also embroidered and covered 
with tassels. On his head he wore a high mitre or tiara, fre- 
quently adorned with flowers and other ornaments. The 
Assyrians carefully platted the hair and beard, curling and 
trimming both, often coloring the first like the Persians of the 
present day. The animals most frequently met with on As- 
syrian sculptures, are the horse, camel, lion, bull, and a few 
varieties of birds, all of which are faithfully and accurately 
delineated. Other animals are occasionally seen, as fishes, 
monkeys, etc., but not as wellexecuted. The Ninevites seem 
to have paid almost as much attention to the caparisons of 
their horses, as to the adorning of their persons, and nothing 
could exceed the richness and elegance of some of their equi- 
page, when decked with the most elaborate workmanship of the 

e. 
The religious emblems of the deity found on the walls of 
the Assyrian temples are numerous. They are human-head- 
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ed, winged lions and bulls,—eagle-headed, and lion-headed 
men,—winged horses, and winged circles,—figures, half men 
and half fich, and occasionally other combinations of parts of 
different animals. Some of these symbols bring the imagery 
of the first chapter of Ezekiel forcibly to mind, while his lan- 
guage is perhaps the best illustration of the original en 
and significance of the symbols themselves, anywhere to 
found. The Chaldean oracles of Zoroaster may also be illus- 
trated from these monuments, and it has been with no small 
satisfaction that we have found many conjectural interpreta- 
tions of them, which we have had occasion to make, illustrated 
and confirmed by the discoveries of our author. The Epistle 
of Jeremy, as it stands at the end of Baruch, affords strong 
confirmation of, and is itself confirmed by these newly discov- 
ered monuments. 

We have spoken of the inscriptions which abound upon all 
these ancient monuments, and of their being made in alpha- 
betic characters ; but as the language of the record is uncer- 
tain, and the value of this kind of alphabetical characters has 
been, until very recently, entirely unknown, a few words of 
explanation are necessary to enable our readers to judge of 
the certainty of the conclusions drawn from them. The in- 
scription letter of Assyria, was that now known as the cunei- 
form, or, as it is sometimes called, the arrow-headed, from the 
fact that each line of every letter was cut in the form of a 
wedge or arrow-head. Specimens of this kind of inscription 
have long been known to exist, the most important of which 
was one of considerable extent on the ruins at Persepolis. 
More recently an inscription has been discovered in three va- 
rieties of this character, on mount Behistun, in ancient Me- 
dia, also one on mount Elwend, near Hamadan, the Orontes of 
the Greeks, and still others at Van, in Ancient Armenia. 
These inscriptions furnish three varieties of the cuneiform 
character, to which the discoveries of Botta and Layard add 
still others. The recognized varieties of this mode of writing 
are the Persian, the most simple and probably the most recent 
of all,—the so-called Median of which little is known,—and the 
Assyro-Babylonian, the most complex of all; and which has 
been subdivided into Primitive-Babylonian, Achzmenidan- 
Babylonian, Medo-Assyrian, Assyrian, and Elymean. The 
Persian cuneiform has been deciphered, and contains thirty- 
six alphabetic characters, which are purely phonetic, and four 
others which appear like the remains of syllabic signs. The 
language of the Persepolitan inscription, which is an Indo-Eu- 
ropean dialect, is intimately connected with the Sanscrit and 
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the Zend, but older or more primitive in form than either, as 
they now exist,—even in the Vedas, or Zend-avesta. In the 
Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions there are about three hundred 
different characters, apparently, partly syllabic, and partly 
phonetic. The language of these inscriptions is not yet well 
ascertained, though the value of several of the characters has 
been determined with a high degree of probable accuracy. 
We have a suspicion, however, that it will prove to be more 
nearly related to the Indo-European, than any known dialect 
of the Semitic. The apparent construction of its words and 
sentences, and the fact that it reads from left to right, like the 
Indo-European, and not from right to left, like the Semitic, 
seems to raise such a presumption. Another character, re- 
sembling the cursive writing of the Pheenicians, Palmyrenes, 
Babylonians, and Jews, which reads from right to left, was also 
found among the ruins at Nimroud, sometimes alone, at oth- 
ers in connection with the cuneiform. 

The task of deciphering the inscriptions of Assyria is ren- 
dered less difficult and laborious by the fact that the name of 
the king, by which each palace was built, is inserted on ev- 
ery slab, and generally impressed on every brick in the build- 
ing. The name occurring on the slabs of the oldest temple of 
all—that which stood at the northwest corner of the mound at 
Nimroud,—is supposed to be Ninus; and the amount and va- 
riety of proof is such that there can be little doubt in regard 
to the conclusion. If this be correct, it corresponds with the 
ancient tradition mentioned by Castor, which attributed the 
building of Nineveh to Ninus. Indeed, the name itself, if rela- 
ted to the Semitic languages, seems to intimate as much; for the 
Hebrew word Nin-neve would signify the dwelling of Ninus ; 
and Abydenus calls it “ Nineve,” which he interpreted “the 
city of Ninus.” Ninus is placed at the head of the Assyrian 
kings by most of the ancients, but Abydenus and the Arme- 
nian writers generally place several kings before him. Aby- 
denus, in the Armenian edition of Eusebius’ chronicle, gives 
them thus : () Belus, (2) Babius, (3) Anebus, (4) Chaalus, (5) 
Arbelus, (6) Ninus ; and describes them as father and son con- 
tinuously. The inscriptions at Nimroud, according to the in- 
terpretation of Major Rawlinson, make Ninus to be the son 
of Anebus, and him to be the son of Arbelus. Castor also 
called the last king of Assyria, Ninus, and the inscriptions of the 
most recent palace at Nimroud describe one by the same name. 
The names which Abydenus places before Wess are intro- 
duced by Africanus into the list of Assyrian kings, at a much 
later period. Between Ninus I and Ninus II Castor gives 
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the names of thirty-four kings, and Valleius Paterculus reckons 
the same number. The Armenian Eusebius omits the last 
Ninus, and gives thirty-five kings after Ninus I. Africanus 
agrees with Eusebius in all but the five names inserted from 
Abydenus. Ctesias of Cnidus, and after him, Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, reckons but thirty kings. Major Rawlinson has already 
made out half of this number from the various inscriptions 
collected by Mr. Layard and Botta, and we see no reason to 
doubt that enough more may be made out to establish the 
substantial accuracy of the ancients in regard to the Assyrian 
succession and empire. In this connection it is proper for us 
to allude to a few points of history upon which the discoveries 
of Botta and Layard have a direct and important bearing. 

The ancients universally assigned high antiquity, great 
power, and much magnificence to the Assyrian Empire ; and 
for many ages the truth of their testimony was scarcely ques- 
tioned. But in modern times Marsham, Newton, Montfaucon, 
Du-Pin, and the learned authors of the Ancient Universal His- 
tory have denied both the antiquity and power of the 5 
monarchy. The authors of the last, following Sir Isaac New- 
ton, undertake to demonstrate the impossibility of the ancient 
accounts, and to prove that Ctesias, one of the principal 
authors, was altogether unworthy of credit, which they did so 
plausibly and with such show of learning, that for a long time 
few scholars were bold enough to differ from them. Recently, 
however, Ctesias has been gaining credit for the general accu- 
racy of his facts, though not regarded as altogether reliable in 
respect to his dates. 

The antiquity of the Assyrian Empire is the first point to 
which we shall allude. The period of that empire was com- 
puted at 1360 years, by Ctesias, as the fragments of his work 
now read, but which, as Brown has shown in his Ordo Seculo- 
rum, was undoubtedly at first, 1460. Diodorus says 1400 
years, Castor 1280, Africanus 1484, Eusebius 1240, Velleius 
Paterculus 1230, Orosius 1164, Syncellus 1460, Augustin 
1305, Trogus and Justin 1300. These variations are caused 
to a great extent by the epochs from and to which the several 
writers computed. All agree in assigning a period of about 
1460 years from Ninus to the destruction of Nineveh ; that is, 
1460 y.+606 y.=2066 y. B.C. To this antiquity, objection 
has been made, as being improbable and unsupported, and that 
a strong presumption is raised against it by the fact that there 
is no mention in the Bible of any Assyrian king before Pul, about 
B.C. 770, and Herodotus allows only five hundred and twenty 
years to the Assyrian Empire. On this point the testimony 
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of the ancients receives strong confirmation from the discov- 
eries at Nimroud, Khorsabad, and Kouyunjik. That a close 
correspondence existed between Assyria and Egypt about the 
period of the twenty-second dynasty, (cir. B. C. 1000,) is 
rendered highly probable, by a comparison of the remains of 
both, and that this was at the time of the erection of the later 
Assyrian temples, is also pretty certain. And that an interval 
of considerable length elapsed between the earlier and later 
buildings discovered at Nimroud, cannot well be doubted. A 
further comparison of the Assyrian and Egytian antiquities 
leads to the conclusion, that sometime during the eighteenth 
dynasty of Egyptian kings, (cir. B. C. 1800,) the architecture 
and arts of Egypt received a sudden impulse from abroad, im- 
parting characteristics which are now known to be Assyrian, 
thus leading to the conclusion that Egypt was more indebted 
to Assyria than Assyria to Egypt. It should also be remarked 
that the name of Nineveh (Nen-i-vi) has been found upon an 
Egyptian monument about B. C. 1500; and, also, that since 
the building of the city is mentioned in Genesis, it must have 
been founded before the death of Moses. All the presump- 
tions arising from the ancient ruins of Assyria, go to confirm 
the testimony of the ancients in regard to the antiquity of that 
kingdom. This conclusion is further strengthened by the fact, 
that the ancients do not carry back the begining of the Assyr- 
ian Empire within one or two centuries of the time from 
which other nations date the commencement of the period of 
authentic history. Varro dates it about B.C. 2350,—the Chi- 
nese do the same,—Manetho dates the Egyptian historic pe- 
riod from about B. C. 2340; while the epoch of Ninus, ac- 
cording to many of the ancients, does not each to B. C. 2100, 
and none carry it beyond 2400. Now when Callisthenes was 
in Babylon, B. C. 330, the Chaldean Astronomers had recorded 
observations of the heavenly bodies from the foundation of 
the Assyrian Empire, which they computed to be 1903 years, 
fixing the rise of the monarchy B. C. 2233. 

Another point of objection to the testimony of the ancients 
has been, the wonderful exploits ascribed to Ninus and Semira- 
mis, and especially their great conquests. But whoever will read 
the fragments of Ctesias, in connection with the work of our 
author, and compare the history with the sculptures, can have 
no doubt of the substantial truth of the historian. The con- 

uest of Bactria, which is dwelt upon at length by Ctesias, 
orms a conspicuous and important part of the inscriptions in 
the oldest palace of Nimroud; and the great mound which 
Semiramis is said to have raised over the body of Ninus, 
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after his death, seems almost identical with the high conical 
mound of Nimroud which Mr. Layard examined without 
finding any remains. The Ancient Universal History also as- 
sumes that the Assyrian empire never extended to the west 
of the Euphrates before the time of Pul. Yet the represent- 
ations on the palace of Kouyunjik describe the conquest of 
a people that seem to have been the Tyreans, or some other 
people on the Mediterranean. 

The size of the city of Nineveh has also been a stumbling- 
block to the captious historian. The existence ofa walled city, 
eighteen miles by twelve, which, after having been mistress 
of the world, should itself be so completely annihilated that 
its very site should be forgotten, and its name cease to exist, 
seemed incredible. And yet the relative position of the ruins 
examined by Mr. Layard, render the descriptions of the an- 
cients probable, if not certain. The distance from the north- 
ern extremity of Kouyunjik to the southern extremity of 
Nimroud, differs but a fraction from eighteen miles, the length 
ascribed to Nineveh by the ancient historians; and the ‘is. 
tance of twelve miles, extending on both sides of the Tigris, 
the width attributed to the ancient city, includes the villages 
of Karamles, Karah-Kush, Nebbi- Yonah, and Hammun-Ali, 
where ruins are known to exist, beside the Negoub Tunnel, 
Hussient Mound, and the Awai, or great dam across the Ti- 
gris, a short distance below Selamiyah, similar to that said to 
have been built by Semiramis. 

Another point of coincidence between the ancient histori- 
ans and the newly discovered ruins, is in the manner in which 
the city is said to have been destroyed. The ancients agree 
in representing Sardanapulus, after finding all hope of resist- 
ance vain, as shutting himself up in his palace, and causing it 
to be set on fire, and as consumed with his family. The fire 
continued fifteen days, making a breach in the walls, through 
which the enemy gained an entrance and destroyed the city. 
Now nothing can be more certain, from the appearance of 
the ruins at Nimroud and Kouyunjik, that all the later pala- 
ces, at both places, as well as those at Khorsabad, were de- 
stroyed by fire, and, as the circumstances would seem to indi- 
cate, at the very period when the city itself was destroyed, 
in strict accordance with the prophecy of Nahum concerning 
its end. The conclusion, therefore, seems inevitable, that the 
recent discoveries of Mr. Layard have determined the an- 
cient site of Nineveh, and that they have confirmed the testi- 
mony of the ancients in regard to its antiquity and power in 
a most wonderful and striking manner. 
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What bearing the inscriptions will have, when deciphered, 
upon the succession of Assyrian kings, as preserved by the 
ancients, and upon the chronology of the ancient historians, 
it is impossible to tell. That a general correspondence will 
be found, we have no doubt, but the whole of their chronolo- 

y is so evidently framed to a system, that we cannot look 
for any close correspondence. A general agreement is all 
that can be expected; for though the same view was taken 
by all of the general outlines, the different modes of filling 
up, the different disposition of the details has given rise to a 
great variety of dates. The rise and fall of nations being 
supposed to coincide with certain planetary conjunctions reg- 
ulating the Great or Planetary year,—the Annus Magnus of 
the ancients,—their chronographies were almost all conformed 
to it, and the length of the several periods is so expanded or 
contracted as to correspond therewith. Hence, to some ex- 
tent, the multiplicity and uncertainty of the dates in the an- 
cient chronologies. 

Another fact, too interesting to be passed unnoticed, is the 
tradition of the natives, that the ruins of Nineveh were the 
work of Nimrod, or rather of Athur, or Asshur in his behalf, 
and hence the name of Nimroud, which the place still bears. 
Such is the import of the language of Micah, as understood 
by Bochart and Bedford : “ They shall waste the land of As- 
syria with the sword, and the land of Nimrod in the entran- 
ces thereof,” by which they understand the same country, dif- 
ferently described. The antiquity thus ascribed to Assyria 
is still further confirmed by the language of Isaiah, spoken of 
Babylon : “ Behold the land of the Chaldeans, this people was 
not till the Assyrian founded it for the dwellers in the wilder- 
ness ; they set up the towers, they raised up the palaces there- 
of.” And the same inference flows from the nature of the 
language in which the inscriptions were made, the number 
and character of the symbols employed, pointing to a period 
when the Chinese and Egyptian hieroglyphics took their ori- 

in. Indeed, there is some reason to suppose, that at the ear- 
fiest period of which we have any knowledge of the Chinese 
or Egyptian, the Assyro-Babylonian language had been more 
highly cultivated and polished than either of the others,—the 
original form of the characters having been lost in the im- 

ovements and embellishments of art, which could only have 
Rested after long use; as we know was subsequently the 
case with the others mentioned. These, and many other par- 
ticulars which might be mentioned, point with unerring aim 
to ancient Assyria, as the cradle of the race, the source 
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and center of civilization, and as the radiating point from 
which the arts and sciences have spread in all directions. At 
the earliest period, when Egypt was seeking after the greatest 
perfection, and before she had realized her own ideal of truth 
and beauty, Assyria was her guide and instructor; and the 
finest examples of her ancient art betray an Assyrian or Chal- 
dean influence. Greece, too, is largely indebted to the same 
people for her early civilization. The onic column to which 
Attica pointed as evidence of the delicacy of her taste and 
the perfection of her skill, was employed at Khorsabad before 
Ionia was known to history ; and the arch, to which a com- 
paratively modern date has been assigned, underlies the tombs 
of those who lived in Nineveh when Egyptian influence was 
at its height in the East. Egypt, too, received the germs of 
its Astronomical Science from the Chaldean observations. 
Its original year of three hundred and sixty days, as well as 
the additional five days called epagomena, were de the East, 
the last being added in the days of the Patriarch Joseph. In 
the language of one whose familiar acquaintance with the 
best sources of oriental knowledge renders him a competent 
judge, we may say: “In Astronomy, and in the admeasure- 
ment of time and space, the Chaldeans were the original dis- 
coverers, and the instructors, directly or indirectly, of the 
rest of the world. To them is to be ascribed, also, the inven- 
tion of the alphabet, which, first carried abroad by their sea- 
faring, colonizing brethren, the Phenicians, became the pa- 
rent type of all the alphabets of the world, excepting the Chi- 
nese and Indian.” 

To this it may also be added, that the simplest elements of 
the Chinese keys bear a much more striking resemblance to 
the primitive characters of the Chaldeans, both in form and 
meaning, and also to the more common characters of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, than has been noticed to any consider- 
able extent. Indeed, the number of the henna, 
(300) ; Chinese, (214) ; and Egyptian hieroglyphic symbols, 
(175); compared with their names and signification, as far 
as known, point to an original identity of origin and mean- 
ing; the Assyro-Babylonian apparently Guntthing the link 
that shall unite the Chinese and Egyptian. We might give 
abundant illustrations of this remark, would time and space 
allow. At present, however, we can only indicate the result 
to which the labors of the philologist, the antiquary, and the 
historian are tending, which is, to reduce the boasted antiqui- 
ties of Egypt, India, and China, to the limits of sober history, 
as bounded by the chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
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carrying us back to the plains of Shinar for the fountain-head 
of civilization and learning. We have already remarked that 
the Egyptians and Chinese do not date the period of authentic 
history back of B.C. 2350. And there remains yet, near five 
hundred years of this period not filled up by the monuments of 
Egypt; while an important conjunction of planets, which the 
Chinese historians place in the reign of their fifth monarch, 
Chuenhio, occurred, by the computation of Cassini, B. C. 2012. 
The Veda hymns are the most ancient of [ndiar. remains, and 
these, according to astronomical data, furnished by a calendar 
preserved in them, cannot be more ancient than about B. C. 
1400, in the present form; and there is internal evidence in 
the sacred calendar of the Egyptians, as delineated on the 
walls of the palace of Rameses-Meiamun, at Medinet-Habou, 
that the Canicular or Sothiac period of the Egyptians, by 
which the erratic and solar years ever harmonized, must have 
originated somewhere between B. C. 1400 and B. C. 1300. 

here is not, therefore, any solid ground for that opinion of 
infidels and unbelieving Christians, which would antedate the 
Mosaic account of the dispersion of mankind by a thousand 
years ; or which would assign to the several nations of anti- 
quity, an independent origin. The argument, based upon the 
difference between the Chinese and other languages of Europe 
and Asia, to our mind proves nothing, for after careful exami- 
nation and comparison, we are fully persuaded that there is 
not a primitive element of the Chinese that has not a corres- 
ponding root in Sanscrit or Hebrew, agreeing both in sound and 
sense ; and, also, that the influence of the laws governing the 
derivation of ideas in those languages, may be clearly traced 
in the Chinese. 

Another important thought suggested by this subject, is, that 
the first nations after the flood were not such ignorant barba- 
rians as many would have us believe, destitute alike of science 
and the arts, useful and ornamental, but that, at the earliest 
period of which we have any knowledge of them, they had at- 
tained a high degree of perfection in both. The earliest pal- 
aces of Nineveh were never equaled in any subsequent age, 
and the magnificence of the earliest monuments of Egypt were 
never matched at any later period. No stronger confirmation 
of Holy Writ could Lave been furnished, than is afforded by 


these remains of antiquity. Where a superficial science had 
boasted of its ability to convict the Bible of inconsistency or 
falsehood, a deeper and truer science has been its protector 
and defender. 

Without committing ourselves to every position of our au- 
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thor, or assenting to every conclusion, we regard his book as a 
work of immense value, as the most important contribution 
that has been made to ancient history for a long time, and we 
cheerfully commend it to the attention of our readers. In its 
account of Assyrian arts, customs, manners, and indirectly of 
its history, it stands alone in the language; while its account 
of the Chaldean Christians is at once authentic and interest- 
ing,—its narrative of the Yezidis more reliable and _satisfac- 
tory than any thing we have seen, and its picture of the cus- 
toms and manners of the East, more true and faithful than 
most works devoted exclusively to the subject. It is no hasty 
sketch of the passing traveler, but the life-like picture of one 
who had entered into their feelings and sympathized in all 
their wants and wishes. An introductory note, by Rev. Dr. 
Robinson, is prefixed to the American edition, which points 
out some of the benefits which may be derived by these dis- 
coveries. 
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THE NEW HEGIRA. 
Art. VIII —The Encyclical Letter of Pius IX. Gaeta, 1849. 


Manriotarry, like Islamism, has its Hegira. Gaeta is hence- 
forth its Medina al Nabi. From the accession of the present 
— there were symptoms of an important movement in 

ridentine theology, under his counsel and patronage. As in 
rank ground, the seeds of plants lie buried for ages, till some 
disturbance in the soil causes them to sprout into wild luxuri- 
ance, so have the principles of this last development been long 
embedded in Romanism, and so have recent events disposed 
them to shoot forth. The apostacy of Newman and his so- 
— argument for the “ Deification of St. Mary,” seem to 

ave had a share in producing the ferment at Rome. What 
Newman talked, and Father Ventura preached, like a brace of 
fanatics, took the shape of sober learning in a disquisition 
concerning the conception of the Virgin, by Cardinal Perrone, 
of which even the title-page was designed as a feeler—an dog- 
matico decreto definiri potest. To feel a little closer, the Pope, to 
whom this essay was dedicated, published his acknowledgment 
to its author, thanking him extravagantly for the effort, and ex- 
pressing his disposition to make the proposed decree, and ele- 
vate the doctrine into an Article of Faith. Simultaneously, in 
France, the organ of the Jesuits responded to the call from 
Rome, and undertook to gain such an expression from that 
quarter, as might help Infallibility to make up its mind. It 
was evident that ubiquitous Jesuitism was to stand sponsor for 
Christendom, and by lifting its own voice, in every place, was 
to give the semblance of universal suffrage to the proposal. 
This was all that was wanting to complete the Mariolatrous 
system of modern Rome, and we fear we might add, to per- 
fect the apostacy of its representative head, the Roman Pon- 
tiff. An opined Assumption lacked but a defined and decreed 
Conception to make entire that “ Deification of the Virgin,” 
which among papists has become the grand idea of the Christ- 
ian religion. And now that which was lacking has been vir- 
tually supplied. All but the decree itself has gone forth. 
Mariolatry has become a religion by itself, in circumstances 
quite striking enough to define an era, and to give it the title 
of the New Sheaten 


Whatever may be the issue of that flight of Pio Nono from 
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Rome to Gaeta, it will be a memorable epoch forever. There 
are also some coincidences which invest it with ominous im- 
portance. On the 24th of November, A. D. 800, Charlemagne 
entered Rome in the midst of a great commotion, in which 
the pope had nearly lost his life, and introduced him to the 
basilica of St. Peter, with a grand Te Deum, amid the accla- 
mations of the people. This was preliminary to the renewal 
of the Empire at Christmas, when the pope crowned him as 
the new Augustus, omni plebe adstante, and the Roman people 
vociferously shouted at the restoration of their ancient polity. 
It was on the same 24th of November, in 1848, that Pius 
Ninth fled from the Roman people, who had shed the blood of 
his chief minister, and were threatening his-person, while they 
clamored for the renewal of the Republic. Hiding his tonsure 
under a peruke, and assuming the livery of a lacquey of the 
Bavarian Minister, this successor of Hildebrand and Charle- 
magne together, this democratic pretender to Universal Em- 
pire and the representative dignities of Gop himself, descended 
from the chambers of the Vatican, and mounting a coachman’s 
box drove out of his capital :— 


Tum se ad Caietz recto fert litore portum. 


Like Pius /2neas, came this Pius to Gaeta, and we must 
be pardoned for suggesting that like the original “ bringer of 
gods to Latium,” he appears to have been lately dismissed‘ 
from the same Ivory gate :— 

Altera, candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, 
Sed falsa ad ccelum mittunt insomnia Manes. 

At Christmas, guns were fired in Rome, from the castle of 
St. Angelo, and the great bell of the Capitol tolled solemnly 
for his political demise. Being thus freed from the cares of 
State, and having nothing to do but to make the most of his 
spiritualities, he devotes himself, (bating some subsidiary in- 
trigue with crowned heads,) to his darling Mariolatry, and 
takes the last measures preliminary to imposing upon the 
Church a fiction which the stoutest of his predecessors, for 
seven hundred years, has not ventured to elevate into an ar- 
ticle of faith, nor even to define as a Catholic persuasion. 
That such a moment should have been chosen for so startling 
a development is significant of anything but self-respect, or 
confidence in pretended security. A bankrupt will often set 
up a coach on the eve of his ruin, who during his better days 
had been content to go afoot. The papacy in its imbecility 
and degradation, holding its hat to the Universe for eleemosy- 
nary pence, talks loudly, like any other proud beggar, of the 
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great things to which it has a claim, and the vast estates 
which, by good right, belong to it alone. The last of the Stu- 
arts died in imaginary possession of all that the three crowns 
of Britain could bestow, and was laid in his grave with a tin- 
sel diadem, and a pinchbeck George, and a painted garter, and 
all the show of royalty with which Rome could console a 
prodigal, for the husks which she gave him, instead of his fa- 
thers’ bread. In the same manner the last of the popes buries 
himself at Gaeta, and while he reluctantly sees the rent shreds 
of his power torn from his grasp, still talks like Hildebrand, 
and sets foot again“upon the necks of imaginary potentates, 
and a universe of fancied subjects and slaves. Nay, this time 
of his impotence, is the time to confer honors upon the “Queen 
of Angels,” of which, for 1800 years, she has been wronged ; 
to patronize, with the patent dignities of the Court of Gaeta, 
her who sits “enthroned above celestial choirs,” and to do 
tardy justice to the doctrine which two hundred and fifty suc- 
cessors of St. Peter have died without confessing ! 

We have endeavored, in vain, to obtain from a Romish 
source, the original Latin of the celebrated Encyclical Letter 
of 1849, and therefore must content ourselves with borrowing 
a translation from one of our Church journals, which we have 
every reason to suppose correct, and which agrees with such 
extracts from the original, as we have seen elsewhere. We 
give it as follows :— 


To our VENERABLE BreETHREN, THE PaTRIaARCHs, PRIMATES, 
ArcHBISHOPS, AND BisHops OF THE WHOLE CaTHOoLIc UNI- 
versE.—The Pope Pius 1X, to the Venerable Brethren. Apus- 


tolic Salutation and Benediction :— 


From the first days when, elevated, without any merit on our part, 
but by a secret design of Divine Providence, to the chair of the su- 
preme Prince of the Apostles, we took in hand the helm of the en- 
tire Church, we were touched with a sovereign consolation, Vener- 
able Brethren, when we learned in what marvelous manner, under 
the pontificate of our predecessor, Gregory X VI, of venerable mem- 
ory, an ardent desire had been awakened, throughout the whole 
Catholic universe, to see it at last decreed by a solemn judgment of 
the Holy See, that the thrice Holy Mother of God, who is also the 
tender Mother of us all, the Immaculate Virgin Mary, was conceived 
without the original stain. This very pious desire is clearly and 
manifestly attested and demonstrated, by the ineessant demands ad- 
dressed both to our predecessor and to ourselves ; and in which the 
most illustrious Prelates, the most venerable Canonical Chapters, 
the religious congregations, especially the distinguished order of the 
Preaching Brothers, have solicited with desire that they should be 
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permitted to add, and to pronounce aloud, in the Holy Liturgy, and es- 
pecially in the preface to the Mass of the Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin, this word—IJmmarulate. To these requests, our predecessor 
and ourselves have yielded with the utmost readiness. It has come 
to pass, further, Venerable Brethren, that a large number of you 
have not ceased to address, to our predecessor and ourselves, letters, 
in which, expressing redoubled wishes and lively solicitations, you 
have urged us to define as a doctrine of the Catholic Church, that 
the conception of the blessed Virgin had been immaculate, and ab- 
solutely exempt from any soil of original sin. There have not been 
wanting, also, in our time, men, eminent for genius, virtue, piety, 
and doctrine, who, in their learned and laborious writings, have cast 
a light so brilliant upon this subject, and upon this very pious opin- 
ion, that many persons are astonished that the Church and the 
Apostolic See have not yet decreed to the thrice Holy Virgin this 
honor, which the common piety of believers so ardently desire to see 
assigned to her by a solemn judgment, and by the authority of that 
same Church and of that same See. Certainly, these wishes have 
been singularly agreeable and full of consolation for us, who, from 
our most tender years, have had nothing more dear or more precious 
than to honor the blessed Virgin Mary with a particular piety, with 
a special veneration, and with the inmost devotion of our heart, and 
to do all which seemed to us capable of contributing to her greater 
glory and praise, and to the extension of her worship. Also, from 
the commencement of our Pontificate, we have directed, with much 
earnestness, our cares and our most serious thoughts, to an object of 
such high importance, and we have not ceased to raise, to the very 
good and very great God, humble and fervent prayers that he may 
deign to enlighten our mind with His celestial grace, and to make 
us know the determination which we ought to take on this subject. 
We confide especially in this hope, that the Blessed Virgin who has 
been elevated by the greatness of her merit above all the choirs of on- 
gels, to the throne of God, (St. Greg. Pap. De Expositione, in lib. 
Regl.) who has bruised, under the foot of her virtue, the head of the 
ancient serpent ; and who, placed between Christ and the Church, 
(St. Bernard Serm. in Cap. xii, Apocalypse,) all full of grace and of 
mildness, has always snatched the Christian people from the great- 
est calamities, from the snares and the attacks of their enemies, and 
has saved them from ruin, [we hope that she] will deign equally to 
show us that pity and that immense tenderness which are the habit- 
ual effusion of her maternal heart, to deliver us, by her instant and 
all-powerful advocacy before God, from the sad and lamentable mis- 
fortunes, the cruel anguish, the pains and the necessities under 
which we are suffering, to turn away the plagues of the Divine 
wrath, which afflicts us for our sins, to appease and disperse the 
frightful tempests of evil by which the Church is assailed on all 
sides, to the immense grief of our sou! ; and in fine, to change our 
mourning into joy. For you know perfectly, Venerable Brethren, 
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that the foundation of our confidence is in the thrice Holy Virgin ; 
since it is in her that God has placed the fullness of all good, so that 
if there is in us any hope, if there is any favor, if there is any salvation, 
we know that it is from her that we receive it, because this is the will 
of Him who has willed that we should h. 2 all things through Mary. 

In consequence, we have chosen soi. ecclesiastics distinguished 
by their piety, and well versed in theological studies, and at the same 
time a certain number of our Venerable Brethren the Cardinals of 
the Holy Roman Church, illustrious by their virtue, their religion, 
their wisdom, their prudence, and by the knowledge of divine things ; 
and we have given them the mission to examine with the greatest 
care, in all respects, this grave subject, according to their prudence 
and their doctrine, and afterwards to submit to us their advice with 
all the maturity possible. In this state of things, we have believed 
it our duty to follow the illustrious steps of our predecessors, and to 
imitate their example. 

It is on this account, Venerable Brethren, that we address to you 
these letters, by which we excite earnestly your distinguished piety 
and your episcopal solicitude, and we exhort each of you, according 
to his judgment, to order and cause to be recited, in his Diocese, 
public prayers, that the merciful Father of lights may deign to en- 
lighten us with the superior brightness of his Holy Spirit, and to in- 
spire us with a breath from on high, and that, in an affair of so great 
importance, we may be able to take the resolution which shall the 
most contribute to tue glory of his holy name, as well as to the praise 
of the Blessed Virgin, and the profit of the militant Church. We 
earnestly wish that you should let us know, as promptly as possible, 
with what devotion your Clergy and the faithful people are animated 
towards the conception of the Immaculate Virgin, and what is their 
desire to see the Apostolic See issue a decree on this matter. We 
desire especially to know, Venerable Brethren, what are, on this 
subject, the wishes and feelings of your eminent wisdom. And as 
we have already accorded to the Clergy of Rome the authority to 
recite a proper canonical office of the Conception of the thrice holy 
Virgin, composed and printed quite recently, in place of the office 
which is found in the ordinary breviary, we accord to you also, by 
the present letters, Venerable Brethren, the right to permit, if you 
judge it becoming, to all the Clergy of your Diocese to recite, freely 
and lawfully, the same office of the Conception of the thrice holy 
Virgin, which the Clergy of Rome are actually using, without it 
being necessary for you to demand this permission from us or from 
our sacred congregation of rites. 

We doubt, inno wise, Venerable Brethren, that your singular 
piety towards the thrice holy Virgin Mary, will make you yield with 
the greatest care and the liveliest earnestness to the desires which 
we express, and that you will hasten to transmit to us in time fitting 
the answers which we ask. In the meantime receive, as a pledge 
of all the celestial favors, and above all as a pledge of our good will 
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towards you, the apostolic benediction, which we give from the bot- 
tom of our heart, to you, Venerable Brethren, as also to all the Clergy, 
and all the faithful laity confided to your vigilance. 

Given at Gaeta, the second day of February, in the year 1849, in 
the third year of our Pontificate. 


With Pius Ninth as a potentate, playing the game of kings, 
or as an impostor asserting dominion over our faith, we feel 
at liberty to deal as with any other who tries the trick of 
democratic kingcraft, or insults the liberties of the Catholic 
Church. Yet, in seriously considering a letter, in which he asks 
aid from the opinions of the whole Catholic world, and virtu- 
ally comes down from his assumed judgment-seat of contro- 
versy, we would not forget the respect due to the document 
of a bishop, even though we earnestly suggest that it lies under 
that terrible anathema, which is pronounced by St. Paul against 
another gospel, with the proviso of its being delivered by an 
apostle, or by an angel from heaven. At least three things 
are of especial weight in our estimate of its import. It is the 
boldest thing that has been done by the papacy since the pub- 
lication of the Tridentine Creed; and as it proposes to do 
what the Tridentine Synod dared not undertake, it is alto- 
gether the boldest thing that a Pope has done since the Mid- 
dle Ages. It is the broadest and most significant adoption of 
the theory of development, as the real theory of Romish 
faith ; and hence it is an adoption of the principle of progress 
in Christianity. And it is the basis and pledge of further de- 
velopments, which cannot now be predicted, or even imag- 
ined. This to us is the most startling‘consideration, which 
it inspires. If a doctrine which in the 12th century was a 
novelty, shocking to St. Bernard, and intolerable to him, even 
though he had surpassed his predecessors in homage to the 
Virgin ; and which, ever since, has been a debatable opinion, 
and one long contested, and fiercely impugned, by the strong- 
est parties in the Roman Church; if such a doctrine, while 
slowly gaining credit, as a mere opinion, has been able to alter 
the Latin Ritual, and to infuse itself into the whole spirit of 
Latin theology ; what will it not demand, when it becomes 
as inseparable from the Creed, as the doctrine of the Trinity ? 
Let us reflect that at present the whole system of Mariolatry 
rests upon a mere opinion, and one far less important than 
the opinion of the Immaculate Conception. The Assumption 
is a mere matter of pious belief, favored but not formally at- 
tested by the Roman Church; and one of which such a pa- 
pist as Alban Butler can say that while we ought to receive 
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it with deference, as an ancient tradition, we ought to be dis- 
creet, and not “ put opinions, any way, upon a level with arti- 
cles of faith, or matters of divine revelation.” Yet from this 
mere opinion (studia abeunt in mores) has risen that whole 
“ Deification of St. Mary,” which already pushes aside the 
worship of the Trinity, in many Romish countries, and which 
is now developed into another doctrine, and through that into 
a Creed, from which any degree of apostate progress may be 
made, with accelerated rapidity. What can possibly deny the 
Father and the Son, in a more practical way, or more fully 
define another Gospel, and an Antichrist ? 

It is interesting to see how a mere opinion is made the 
whole foundation for an article of the Faith. The pope gives 
three quotations, from two of those fathers of the Church, 
whose times make them of minor authority, which, while 
they commend the “ pious belief,” that Mary was translated, 
after death, into the heaven of heavens, are the utmost he can 
bring to sustain his doctrine with any show of antiquity. 
Yet they have nothing to do with the Conception; and the 
most imposing of the quotations, though given without refer- 
ence, is actually from the writings of that St. Bernard, who 
so abominated and anathematized the mere suggestion that 
Mary was purely conceived. “You know sorleolle, vene- 
rable brethren,” says the letter, “that the foundation of our 
confidence is in the most holy Virgin ; since it is in her that 
Gop has placed the plenitude of all good.” The whole quota- 
tion is taken from a sermon of St. Bernard,* preached on the 
Feast of the Nativity of the Virgin, in which he grievously 
departs from his own principle and honest intention of not 
being more learned or devout than the primitive Fathers. 
He had adopted, as we too should probably have adopted in 
that day, the common superstitions with regard to the Virgin, 
which he had not the wisdom to estimate either as to their 
origin or results. He held them without scruple, however, for, 
forgetting the Vincentian test, he imagined that the Church 
held them, as at least lawful surmises. But he went no fur- 
ther. He did not confound them with the faith; and he 
strongly resisted their further development. As he is com- 
monly reckoned the Last of the Fathers, it is of great import- 
ance to observe that on this matter of the Conception, we of 
the Anglican communion, have, therefore, the undeniable 
testimony of the whole body of the Fathers, as well as that 
of the greatest of the Schoolmen, in support of our contempt 
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for this most heretical novelty, and this worst of all the cor- 
ruptions of Tridentine Rome. 

or the Mariolatry of St. Bernard, great allowances are to 
be made. It was, as we have said, a mere persuasion ; and 
in fact, he made it more a matter of poetry, than of doctrine. 
We must not forget, that of a Tridentine pope, and a Tri- 
dentine theology, he had no knowledge. The rising school 
divinity, which contained their germ, he earnestly withstood, in 
his contest with Abelard. He in fact repudiated it, in the 
strong language in which he condemned the tendencies of 
that famous ‘scholastic. “To the contempt of the Church’s 
doctors,” says he, “ Abelard—going forth like a Goliath, with 
Arnold of Brixia for his armor-bearer—/auds the philosophers, 
and prefers their inventions, and their novelties, to the doc- 
trine and faith of the Catholic Fathers ; and when all fly be- 
fore him, me too, the least of all, he challenges to single com- 
bat.” Inthe same connection, he prefers a complaint against 
the growing plague, which seems an inspired prophecy of its 
great result—the Council of Trent. “A new gospel is forged 
for people and nations; a new faith is proposed; another 
foundation is laid, than that which was laid. Of morals—it 
treats not morally ; of the Sacraments—not faithfully ; of the 
mystery of the Trinity, it debates neither soberly, nor simply ; 
but proposes every thing perversely; every thing, in an ex- 
traordinary way; every thing—just as we have received it 
not.” Judge what St. Bernard would have said, had he lived 
to see the same philosophy exalted into the Faith of the Ro- 
man, and of the Gallic Church, and treating of the Incarna- 
tion, so presumptuously, as to make it begin with that Con- 
ception of St. Mary which he accounted a lie, and which he 
argued might as well be extended back to Bathsheba and 
Ruth! We deplore, then, St. Bernard’s imaginative Mariol- 
atry, but we must make a grand distinction between it, and 
that of Pio Nono. In the whole letter of the latter, no men- 
tion is made of Jesus Curisr; butall that Bernard says of 
Mary is kept in scale, with what he says of Christ. Those 
who are familiar with his writings know that, extravagant as 
are his raptures with regard to the Virgin, they are but the 
fringes and tassels of that language of wrought gold with 
which he invests His Redeemer. He exalts even Mary for 
His sake, not for her own ; and nobly protests against so ex- 
alting her as to rob the Lord of Glory of His incommunicabie 
regalities. His ardent fancy beheld the Virgin in the 
crowned woman of the Apocalypse ; in the fervid imagery of 
the Canticles; in Mary of Bethany, and even in Gideon’s 
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fleece ; and he conceived her to be between Christ and the 
Church, as the woman of the Revelations stands between the 
sun and moon, or as the fleece was interposed between the 
descending dew and the thirsty earth. But Curist Jesus he 
saw everwhere. Quis vero fons vite nisi Christus Dominus— 
he asks, in the sermon quoted by the pope; and the strong 
language which is quoted must be taken with the allowance, 
that as St. Bernard uses it, he is merely carrying out his po- 
etic idea that Curist is the Fountain, and that His Mother 
may thus be regarded as the Aqueduct of life. To press a 
metaphor into logic is an old trick of Rome. 

The Catholic doctrine with regard to the Mother of our 
Lord, does no more than assert her miraculous virginity, her 
sanctity of life, and the honor due to her, as the Theotocos, 
whom angelic inspiration has pronounced highly favored, and 
whom the Hoty Guost, by her own mouth, has made Blessed 
to all generations. There is also a decorous judgment of 
Catholic Theology in favor of her painless delivery and per- 
= virginity :* besides an ancient opinion that like St 

ohn Baptist, and Jeremiah, she was holy from the womb. 
From antiquity, in its highest sense, nothing more can be 
tere or inferred ; and nothing further is asserted by St. 

incent, as belonging to her, when he says—“ far be it from 
any one to defraud the Holy Mary of the privileges, which 
she has by the divine favor, and her special glory.” 

Concerning the original taint, it is de fide that every man 
naturally engendered of the seed of Adam is conceived in sin. 
Our Lord being supernaturally incarnate, His immaculate con- 
ception is no exception to the rule: neither is there any ex- 
ception, among the offspring of men, according to Catholic 
doctrine. 

Now the proposed Article of Faith, developing itself from 
those slender conceits and rhetorical antitheses which Mr. 
Newman presses into his defence of the “Deification and 
worship of St. Mary,” and resting upon that notion of her 
Assumption which began to appear in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, goes so far in the nineteenth, as to assert at length 
that to the rule of original sin, under which Gop hath conclu- 
ded all, St. Mary is an exception. To reconcile this with 
Holy Scripture, some assert that the precept as to the forbid- 
den fruit was made with respect to all the posterity of Adam, 
except the Virgin, and that hence the fall did not include her.t 





* Jeremy Taylor defends these propositions with a truly Bernardian use of 
Scripture. Life of Christ, Part I, Sec. 3, p. 30, London, 1653. 
+ Dens. Tract. de Peccatis, Vol. 1,367. Mechlin, 1828. 
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But the more common notion is, that by the merits of Curist 
she was, in the moment of conception, delivered by divine 
0% from the actual taint of sin, to which she was naturally 
iable, and thus was conceived without spot or taint. This 
ingenious sophism is regarded as a palmary evasion of the 
language of Scripture and the Fathers ; and as justifying the 
Virgin in calling her divine Son, Her Saviour, and so imply- 
ing her need of redemption through His blood. All this, how- 
ever, being a fond conceit, not only beyond the testimony of 
antiquity, but against it; and incapable of being sanctioned 
on any other principle than that of “ Development,” is refu- 
ted by the Quod Semper of St. Vincent, and hence must be 
rejected by Catholics. 

No Scripture is pretended for the dogma, beyond the im- 
a ge of the corrupt reading of the Vulgate—* She shall 

ruise thy head.” Of patristic support it is nearly as desti- 
tute; St. Bernard asserting, without qualification, that it was 
absolutely novel in his own times, and contrary to all tra- 
dition. The school authors, however, have raked out of St. 
Augustine a passing remark, which they regard as favorable, 
though it plainly implies the very reverse, for he intimates 
that, “in treating of sins, for the honor of Curist he will make 
no question concerning the Virgin ;’ which is much less than 
he would have said, if he could have asserted that even original 
sin had no place in her, and that hence she was absolutely 
sinless. A remark of the pseudo Jerome, who in commenting 
on the seventy-eighth psalm, says that “the Virgin was never 
in darkness, but always in light,” is further adduced, and 
proves nothing but the poverty of a cause that can snatch at 
such a trifling support. 

The process by which the dogma has been manufactured 
out of such material is not less fatal to its pretensions. A 
feast of the Conception seems to have been instituted in Eng- 
land, in the time of William Rufus, by one of our Norman 
primates, the famous St. Anselm. He was a notorious pat- 
ron of philosophical theology, and of these Neo-platonic and 
Aristotelian subtleties, which were then just beginning to suc- 
ceed the theology of testimony, and which created the theolo- 
gy of Trent. Thus it rose with Scholasticism, and was grad- 
ually borne into consequence by those “perverse disputings of 
men of corrrupt minds,” which degraded theology into a sci- 
entific system, learned and treated as any other science, and 
professed by worldly and ungodly men, who without any 
heart in religion, were pedants in divinity, and made it the 
mere vehicle of their fame and fortunes. We are not denying 
the piety of the great scholastics, nor the good use which may 
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be made of their writings. But we refer to such men as the 
lover of Heloise, and their crowds of admirers and disciples. 
It was just when Abelard and his school were in fashion, 
and when the minds of the young were all turning towards a 
novel and attractive kind of theological study, that the festi- 
val of the Conception came from England into France, with 
the prestige of its Norman and scholastic origin under St. 
Anselm. The Newmanites of the day eagerly caught up 
the grand idea of a new feast in honor of St. Mary, and, 
of course, began to work it to death, to the no small annoy- 
ance of less fanciful Catholics, who saw very soon, that in, 
spite of their insignificance, they were likely to make mischief 
in the Church, by pandering to the temper of the times. The 
disrelish of the conservatives was easily met, however, by the 
youthful inebriates, whose deep draughts of development made 
them frolicksome enough to nick-name the men of the old 
school mere gospelers, or scripturists; an argument which 
was, of course, unanswerable. While the feast of the Concep- 
tion continued the hobby of petit-maitres only, there seemed 
no call for any grave interference ; but as soon as it began to 
appear that older and wiser heads were turned, there came 
thunder out of the clear sky of Clairvaux, and its humble ab- 
bot rose into tones of impassioned but not immoderate rebuke. 
The nature of St. Bernard’s interference is instructive. He 
belonged to the province of Lyons, but Clairvaux was situa- 
ted in the diocese of Langres. The Canons of Lyons be- 
longed to the most famous See in France, and were specially 
jealous of dictation, or intermeddling from the monasteries. 
It was their traditional principle that the monks should mind 
their own business, and not go beyond their cloister, and any 
interference from a monk was intolerable to a canon, and es- 
pecially to the canons of Lyons. To this doctrine Bernard 
always replied, that a soldier of Curis’, though secluded in a 
monastery, was not less bound to stand forth, on proper oc- 
casion, for the truth and the honor of God’s sanctuary.* 
When he learned, therefore, that the Canons of Lyons had 
been countenancing the novelties of the juvenile reformers, 
the fire kindled and he spake. He addressed a letter to the 
Canons, in which, with not a little of sarcasm and honest in- 
vective, he attacked this new-fangled festivity, on the princi- 
ple of St. Paul against the Judaizers, we have no such custom, 
neither the Churches of Gov. The contest thus begun was 
destined to be a very serious one, and to involve the peace of 
Churches and nations. So great a matter doth a little fire 








* Butler's Lives of the Saints, Vol. vii, 144. 
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kindle, and so easy is it for mere boys to introduce corrup- 
tions, against which Scripture and tradition, and Fathers and 
schoolmen may protest in vain, if it once gains a hold of the 
corresponding corruption in even regenerate hearts. The 
scholastics were divided. St. Thomas sided with St. Ber- 
nard, but Duns Scotus, adopting the opposite opinion, be- 
came its effectual patron, and going to Baris. on purpose to 
teach the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, enlisted the 
whole body of his fellow Franciscans in its support. In the 
16th century a Dominican monk, at Frankfort, preached 
zealously against the doctrine, in honor of his fellow Domini- 
can, St. Thomas, but he was summoned to Rome, in conse- 
quence. The brethren of his order immediately espoused his 
cause, and it became a deadly feud between the Franciscans 
and Dominicans. The fury with which the war was contin- 
ued is almost incredible. The supporters of the new tenet 
had, from the first, rested on a certain writing, brought from 
heaven by the Virgin herself, in which it was contained. 
The Dominicans, therefore, carrying out a hint of St. Ber- 
nard’s, lost no time in getting up a counter-revelation ; and 
with the most infamous stratagems contrived to persuade a 
novice of their order, that he had seen the Blessed Mary, and re- 
ceived from her the stigmata, (or five wounds of Curist, which 
were said to have been impressed on St. Francis,) and also 
the information that she repudiated the Franciscans and their 
dogma ; having been conceived and born in sin, but relieved 
by special grace, when only a few hours old. The trick 
worked well, and was followed up boldly by others, which 
brought no small gain to the Dominican craftsmen. Unfor- 
tunately, the dupe at last discovered the fraud, and in his 
shame and surprise showed such symptoms of communica- 
tiveness, that an attempt was made to relieve him of the load 
of life, by poisoning the Holy Sacrament, for the purpose. 
He succeeded, however, in escaping and exposing the villainy 
of the thaumaturgical monks, for which four of them were ap- 
prehended, and suffered at the stake, as blasphemers. But 
the war was only begun. Greek met Greek. It was Peter 
Lombard against St. Bernard ; St. Bridget against St. Cathe- 
rine of Siena; Franciscan against Dominican; Scotist 
against Thomist. Such a pother was never before, since the 
confusion of tongues at Babel. Europe was scarcely more 
disturbed by Luther himself, who came down upon them, 
like a bull-dog upon belligerent frogs and mice. Infallibility 
at Rome had long hung in vibratory equipoise, and the Coun- 
cil of Trent was soon found to be as its master. There came 
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no decision “in the cloak-bag,” and the Tridentine Fathers 
did no more than make room for a future Franciscan triumph, 
by inserting, in the decree concerning original sin, a salvo by 
which its universality was so modified as to admit of a possi- 
ble exception. This was as bad as “the prophet of the Turk,” 
who left at large that great scandal of muftis and dervises, the 
question, what part of the swine may not be eaten by a Mussel- 
man. In Spain it become a national matter. The Emperor 
exerted all his influence with the court of Rome, to get a de- 
cision in favor of the Immaculate Conception. hat the 
“infallible judge of controversies” continued, notwithstanding, 
to decline, was taken up by the chivalrous knights of St. Jago 
and Alcantara, who vowed to maintain it at the point of their 
swords. A duller weaponry was wielded in the same cause, 
by Peter de Alva, who wrote forty volumes about the matter, 
and no doubt settled it, in every one, to his own satisfaction. 
But it was not alone the Shibboleth of Spanish chivalry and 
scholarship; the very mob took it up, and words which would 
have rejoiced the heart of Duns Scotus himself, became the 
comment-vous-portez-vous of the people. On entering a house 
the guest put off his hat, with an Ave Maria, and the response 
sin peccado concebida, was the salutation, acquiesced in of 
course, which assured him of welcome. But the pope would 
not adopt this formula of civility at the Vatican, and in spite 
of endless appeals could not be moved to put an end to the 
question, by any satisfactory decree. Sixtus V had tried to 
stop the quarrel by ordering that no one should presume to 
teach that Mary was conceived in sin ; but he was obliged to 
except the Dominicans, who were permitted privately to 
maintain their favorite opinion ; and in all the succeeding re- 
newals of his order, the same liberty of maintaining a heresy 
was conceded to them. At last, in 1708, Clement XI went 
so far as to institute, by special bull, that festival which six 
hundred years before was so offensive to St. Bernard ; but he 
did not venture to allow the insertion of the word Immacu- 
late in the services for the day. Thus Saint Anselm’s egg, 
after an incubation of six centuries, began to break its shell ; 
and a century more beholds it a developed Article of the 
Faith. Pius “Ninth and his predecessor have been besought 


by prelates, chapters, congregations, and preaching friars, to 
permit them to say Immaculate aloud, at the Mass of the Con- 
ception, and at other times in the sacred Liturgy! More- 
over, the pope has “ permitted the Roman clergy to recite a 
certain office of the Conception, composed and printed very 
recently in place of the office which is found in the ordinary 
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breviary.” And thus at length a tenet never heard of till the 
Church was in its twelfth century; which was rejected as 
soon as it was heard of by the last of the Fathers; which the 
chief of the Schoolmen refused to admit; which the mighty 
order of St. Dominic, living and dying, abjured and cursed ; 
and which seven hundred years have seen hanging in dubio, 
without any compunctions at the seat of Infallibility, becomes 
all at once an article of the Faith, not to be distrusted without 
peril of damnation, even in the passing thought of a peasant, 
and sure to be developed into other alterations of the Brevia- 
ry, which will yet further “change the truth of God into a 
lie, and worship and serve the creature, more than the Crea- 
tor.” 

We bless Gop for an unchanging faith—for the faith ence, 
and once for all, delivered to the saints, and for that there is 
to us none other foundation than the Rock Curisr Jesus. If 
the Church of Rome perfects this her last act of apostacy 
from the true faith of Catholics, we shall weep indeed over 
the quenching of her star, but not without exultation, that by 
the blessing of Gop, the true light still shines in our Anglican 
candlestick. Between the awful skepticism of the Protestant 
sects, and the besotted superstition of the papal obedience, 
Gop grant that it may burn brighter than ever before, and at- 
test its primitive flame by scattering the darkness with which 
it must contend. 

But let us return to St. Bernard, and to his original rebuke 
of this heresy, contained in his letter to the Canons of Lyons, 
which we translate as follows: 


EPISTLE TO THE CANONS OF THE CHURCH AT LYONS.* 


Ir need not be premised that hitherto, in France, the Church of 
Lyons hath been foremost, as for the dignity of her See, so also 
for her praiseworthy zeal and her commendable customs. Where 
else hath prevailed so eminently the stringency of law, or the grav- 
ity of morals, or the wisdom of ripe judgment, or the value of au- 
thority, or the note of antiquity? But as regards ecclesiastical ad- 
ministrations above all, it is a new thing for a Church, imbued with 
sound discretion, to be seen acquiescing in new-fangled conceits, or 
suffering a defacement from juvenile foppery.{ Greatly have we 
marveled, therefore, at what has come to pass of late among certain 
of you, who wish to disfigure what is perfect at present, by introdu- 
cing 3 new observance ; one of which the ritual of the Church knows 





* Epistle Clxxiv, S. Bernardi Opera, Paris, 1839. 
¢ Juvenili passa est decolorari levitate. 
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nothing, which common-sense rejects, and which finds no warrant in 
primitive tradition.* Are we more learned than the Fathers? Are 
we more devout than they? What, in such grave matters they pru- 
dently forbore to touch, we cannot disturb without presumption and 
peril ; especially when the thing is of such a nature that unless it 
had been a duty to pretermit it, it could not have altogether escaped 
the care and scrutiny of the Fathers. 

But it is a special duty—you reply—to honor the Mother of the 
Lord ; an admonition for which I hope I am truly thankful ; but— 
the Queen’s honor loveth judgment. The Royal Virgin needs no 
fictitious glory, adorned as she is with splendors that are real, and 
crowned with halos of majesty. Honor then her undefiled body, 
and her holy life ; be astonished that a Virgin should bring forth, 
and worship the divine offspring of her womb. Sing how, in con- 
ceiving, she was sinless, and in child-bearing, unacquainted with 
grief. Tell how angels revere her, and how nations have desired 
her ; how she was foretold by Patriarchs and Prophets, elect among 
many, and preferred before all. Magnify her as inventress of grace 
and mediatrix of salvation, and repairer of the fall ; and, in fine, laud 
her as exalted above the angelic choirs, even into the realms of 
glory. So far the Church chaunts her praises, and hath taught me too 
to chaunt them ; for what I have taken on her authority, I confident- 
ly hold and teach. Beyond that, I confess myself very scrupulous 
about what I subscribe. 

I have learned from the Church indeed to keep with reverend ob- 
servance that day, on which, taken up from this naughty world, she 
bore to the skies, a holiday of festal rejoicings. So too, in the 
Church, I have been taught as much of the birth of the Virgin, and 
have learned of the Church, to keep the day as a sacred festival, 
without any scruples, for I firmly believe, with the Church, that she 
received grace in the womb, to be born sanctified. For even of Jer- 
emiah, we read, you know, that before he went forth from the womb 
he was sanctified ; and I infer the same of John Baptist, who yet 
unborn acknowledged his unborn Lord. Judge also whether a like 
supposition may not be held with regard to the holy David, by virtue 
of what he says to Gov—Through thee have I been holden up ever 
since I was born; Thou art he that took me out of my Mother's womb : 
and again—Thou art my Gop even from my Mother's womb. At an 
rate, so it is said to Jeremiah—Before I formed thee in the belly, I 
knew thee ; and before thou comest forth out of the womb, I sanctified 
thee. How beautifully does Inspiration distinguish here, between 
the formation and the birth! The one is only foreknown, the other 
is fore-endowed with holiness; and this distinction is made, lest 
any should interpret this special blessing of the prophet, as pro- 
nounced only in foreknowledge, or predestination, but not actually 
bestowed. 





* Quam ritus Ecclesiz nescit, non probat ratio, non commendat antiqua traditio. 
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Yet we might concede this interpretation, in the case of Jeremiah, 
if it be demanded ; for what will be objected to that of John Baptist, 
foretold as it was, by an angel, that he should be filler. with the 
Hoty Guost, while yet in the womb of his mother? Here I can- 
not think that the language is resolved by referring it absolutely to 
foreknowledge, or predestination. For the words of the angel, as 
he himself promised, were doubtless fulfilled in their season, and it 
is not lawful to believe that he, who by prophecy, was to be filled 
with the Hoty Guost, was not so replenished, nor that he was 
not so in the time and place appointed. But if the Hoty Spirrr re- 
plenished him, he was most surely sanctified! How far, indeed, 
such a sanctification—whcether in this case, or in that of the proph- 
et, or in any other similar instance of preventing grace, if such there 
be—may avail against Original Sin, 1 would not rashly pronounce. 
Nevertheless, those whom Gop hath sanctified I would not hesitate 
to call sanctified; and I would say that they went forth from the 
womb, with the same sanctification which they there received, and 
that the guilt contracted in conception did not so far prevail as to 
withdraw and detract from their nativity the grace already granted. 
Who, at any rate, will say that one filled with the Hoty Guost, 
still remains, for all that, a child of wrath ; and that if perchance 
such an one should die in the womb, in this plenitude of grace, he 
would undergo the pains of damnation? Incredible! Nevertheless, 
I would, by no means, venture to decide anything from this, by my 
own opinion. And, be that as it may, the Church very justly— 
while of other saints she celebrates and makes precious, not their 
births, but their deaths—prefers, with a certain marked exception, 
and commemorates with festive joys, the Nativity of him, of whom she 
specially reads, in the message of an angel, that many shall rejoice 
in his birth. For why should not his birth be holy, and therefore 
glad and festive, who, even in the womb, was able to leap for joy ! 

What thus has been plainly given to, at least, a few of mortals, it 
is not right to suppose denied to so great a Virgin, by whom all mor- 
tality emerged to life. Doubtless the Mother of the Lord was a 
saint, before she was a breathing babe; nor is there any mistake 
when Holy Church esteems even her birth-day sacred, and every 
year, with the out-breaking joy of all the earth, hails it with de- 
voutest pomp. I suppose, moreover, that hers was a more plenary 
largess of sanctification, hallowing not only her birth, but thencefor- 
ward keeping her life pure from all stain of sin ; an immunity which 
to none other, born of woman, we can believe allowed. It was be- 
coming, surely, that by a privilege of special holiness, the queen of 
Virgins should lead a wholly sinless life ; seeing that in bringing 
forth the destroyer of sin and death, she obtained the award of life 
and righteousness for all. Sacred, therefore, was her Nativity, for 
it was made sacred by that immensity of holiness which came forth, 
with her, from the womb. 

To honors like these what further need be added? They bid us 
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honor the Conception too, which preceded her venerable birth, since 
if this had not been, there had been no Nativity to celebrate. What 
if another, for the same reason, should assert that festive honors must 
be paid to both her parents? With as good cause, somebody might 
claim as much for her grandparents, and for their parents too, and 
so on forever, till feasts could not be numbered. But to our eternal 
home, and not this world of banishment, belong such endless rejoic- 
ings. Such perpetual festivals become the citizens of that better 
country, and not us, poor exiles! Buta writing, they say—a revela- 
tion from above is alledged. Just as if anybody could not as easily 
produce a writing in which the Virgin should be found to bid the 
same thing for her parents, according to the commandment of the 
Lord, which saith—Honor thy Father and thy Mother !_ I can, with 
no great qualms, persuade myself not to be disturbed by that kind of 
writings, unsupported as they are by evidence, and destitute of 
authority. For where is the sense of saying that because con- 
ception preceded a holy nativity, therefore it also must be reputed 
holy? Was there something that preceded this also—and did it 
make holy, what it only meant to make exist? Whence then comes 
to it the sanctity which is conveyed? Ought we not rather to argue 
that because the conception was devoid of sanctity, therefore it was 
requisite that the embryo should receive sanctification, in order that 
the subsequent nativity might be holy ? or, it is perchance pretended, 
that the latter reflects its sanctity up to the former? I see, verily, 
how the sanctification of a thing already conceived can pass down 
and hallow the birth; but as for its going backwards to the concep- 
tion which had occurred before—that is altogether too much! 

Whence then this sanctity of conception? Shall it be said to 
come from a preventing sanctification, by which a holy thing should 
be conceived, and so the conception be holy, just as we grant that 
an embryo may be sanctified in the womb, in order that its birth 
may be holy? But a thing must first be, before it can be holy ; and 
that which is not already conceived, does not exist. Or was it so 
forsooth that inter amplexus maritales, a sanctity mingled with the 
conception, so that conception and sanctification were simultaneous ? 
Neither in this is there any sense. For how should there be sanc- 
tity without the Sanctifier, and what company hath the Hoty Spirit 
with a sinful act? And was there surely naught of sin, where fleshly 
desire was not wanting? I hope no one says that she was conceiv- 
ed of the Hoty Guost, and not of man! This, up to the present 
time, is not yet audible. 

In short, then, I read what an angel declared, (the Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee,) that the Spirit came on her, but not with her. 
And if I may venture to pronounce what the Church thinks, and she 
thinks the truth, [ say the glorious Virgin did conceive by the 
Hoty Guost, but was not herself so conceived ; that she was a 
Virgin mother, but not also a Virgin’s child. Otherwise, if the same 
be attributed to her mother, where will be that prerogative of the 
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the mother of the Lorn, by which she is believed solely to exult in 
the peculiar dowry of offspring and virginity together? This is not 
honoring the Virgin—’tis robbing her of honor. If then, before her 
conception, she could not by any means be sanctified, because she 
did not exist; and if in the conception itself it was impossible, be- 
cause of its inherent sin, it follows that after her conception, being 
already formed in the womb, she may be supposed to have received 
sanctification, which, by the obliteration of sin, made holy her nativ- 
ity, but not also her conception. 

Wherefore, though to some, at least a few, of the sons of man, it 
is given to be born in holiness, not so is it given any to be conceived, 
so that to One alone might be reserved the prerogative of an Im- 
maculate Conception, even to Him who should sanctify all, and who 
coming himself without sin, should make the purgation of sin. Be- 
cause then He only was holy before conception, the Lord Jesus 
CurisT alone was conceived of the Hoty Gost. And He being 
excepted—that saying applies to all the sons of Adam, which one 
humbly and truly confesses of himself—Behold I was shapen in ini- 
quity, and in sin did my mother conceive me. 

Seeing then these things are so, where now is the sense of any 
festival of the Conception? By what contrivance, I say, shall a 
conception be made holy, which though I call it not sinful, is surely 
not of the Hoty Spirir? Or how shall it be festive, when it is by 
no means sacred? Freely will the glorious One consent to lack a 
compliment, by which either sin appears to be celebrated, or a false 
sanctity imputed. For by no means will that be pleasing to her, 
which, contrary to the established ritual of the Church, is a daring 
novelty—the child of levity, the sister of superstition, and the mother 
of temerity.* Even if it seemed good, the authority of the Apostolic 
See should have been first consulted, instead of adopting so rashly 
and unadvisedly the foolery of a few upstarts.t Some time ago, in- 
deed, I found this mischief in a certain neighborhood; but kept 
quiet, thinking that something might be indulged to pious yearnings, 
which came of a simple disposition, and true love of the Virgin ; but 
when, among men of sense, and in a famous and noble Church, and 
one of which I am peculiary a son, this superstition was detected{— 
I know not, whether without grave scandal even to all of you, I could 
have stifled what I felt. But what I have said, let it be said with- 
out prejudging any one more wise. Specially to the authority and 
scrutiny of the Roman Church, I reserve this and all other matters of 
the kind, prepared to improve by its judgments, if I think in any 
wise differently.” 





* Contra Eclesie ritum presumpta novitas, mater temeritatis, soror supersti- 
tionis, filia levitatis. 
Precipitanter atque inconsulte paucorun sequenda simplicitas imperitorum. 
Superstitione deprehensa. 
VOL. II.—NO. II. 36 
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Now in this noble letter several things must be specially 
noted. First—that, as to the fact of the Conception, this 
last of the Fathers regards it as a novelty and a supersti- 
tion, and even a profane presumption to assert it, claiming 
an Immaculate Conception as the distinction of our Lord Je- 
sus Cuarist alone. Second—that the institution of even a 
voluntary feast in its honor, is regarded by him as a juvenile 
foppery, worthy of severe censure. Third—that his pious cre- 
dulity as to the assumption, was no argument with him for 
such a novelty as that of the Conception ; and fourth—that 
while he considers it a folly and even worse, when merely pre- 
sumed as an opinion, the idea of making it an article of the 
Faith is so infinitely beyond his imagination, that he scornfully 
rejects it as unknown to the Church, unwarranted by Scrip- 
ture, and wholly unfavored by tradition. Yet the pope as- 
sures us, after seven hundred years of additional suspense, that 
he has appointed some ecclesiastics, well versed in theologicat 
studies, and distinguished for piety, to examine this grave sub- 
ject in all its relations—and of course to report favorably to 
its being added tothe Creed! If this venerable College wants 
any special versicle and response for their preliminary Mass, 
we respectfully commend to their consideration the following 
quotation from the mellifluous St. Bernard :— 


“V. Numquid Patribus doctiores, aut devotiores sumus ? 

R. Periculose presumimus, quidquid ipsorum in talibus prudentia preterivit.” 

Much indeed is made of St. Bernard’s concluing sentences, in 
that stubborn letter which has been the stumbling-block of the 
Scotists for seven centuries. The Benedictines, in their edi- 
tion of his works, are careful to give the topical title—senten- 
tiam suam subjicit—to this part of the letter. But special no- 
tice must be taken of what he submits to the Roman See; 
not, let it be observed, the defining of the faith, for the possi- 
bility of such a thing as the Conception being made a part of 
the Creed never enters his imagination ; but only the institu- 
ting of a feast, like that of the Assumption, depending only on 
an opinion, and capable of being disputed. Yet even this he 
submits to the pope on very different principles from those of 
modern Romanists. Of a Tridentine pope, St. Bernard knew 
nothing. The Creed, with him, stopped just where it does in 
the Anglican prayer-book. And very plain it is from the 
strong language and indignant remonstrances of his letter that 
his appeal to the Roman See is far less one of submission than 
of sponsorship. He pledges the pope’s deference to antiquity, 
and is sure, if he had been consulted, there would never have 
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been such a thing in the arch-diocese of Lyons, as a boyish 
celebration of a mere fiction, depending on the silly conceit of 
a few upstarts! Well might St. Bernard submit to the pope, 
for the pope (Innocent II) owed his place to him, notoriously, 
and was quite at his service. Bernard was called the pope- 
maker, and Innocent was his creature. He submit his opinion 
indeed! Well did the wily father know that the pope’s infalli- 
bility, just then, “went in a cloak-bag” from Clairvaux. 
And if Pio Nono may turn back to the days of Eugenius III, 
for encouragement that the Hegira of the 19th century will 
not be worse than the flight to Campania in the 12th, which 
so nearly coincides with it, in other respects ; let him also put 
himself in the seat of a pope of Bernard’s day, and allow St. 
Bernard to preach to him, as he preached to Eugenius.* To 
that pontiff he did not scruple to give cautions, quoting the 
text, Man being in honor hath no understanding. “A true 
successor of Paul,” he says, “will say with Paul, not for that 
we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy. 
An heir of Peter will hear Peter speaking—neither as being 
lords over Gon’s heritage, but being ensamples to the flock !” 
So he talks to that pope, in whom, he says, “ the Church re- 
posed a degree of confidence, which she had not given to an 
of his predecessors for a long time.” Pio Nono would do well 
to learn something from St. Bernard, besides Mariolatry. 
The very different manner in which St. Thomas Aquinas 
opposed this doctrine of the conception, illustrates the feeble- 
ness of an appeal to reason, in matters which depend upon an- 
tiquity and testimony. It was easy for Scotus to reason dif- 
ferently, and to make the whole affair a mere collision of wits. 
Yet, for his testimony, it may be worth while to quote a sen- 
tence or two of his argument. “For two reasons,” says he, 
“the sanctification of the Blessed Virgin, before her anima- 
tion, cannot be admitted ; first, because this sanctification is 
nothing else than a cleansing from original sin. But now, a 
crime cannot be washed away, except by grace; of which 
the subject is only a creatura rationalis ; and therefore, be- 
fore the infusion of a reasonable soul, the blessed Virgin was 
not sanctified; second, because nothing but a creatura ra- 
tionalis is capable of a crime, therefore the embryo conceived, 
is not obnoxious to sin before the infusion of a reasonable 
soul. So then the Blessed Virgin, in whatever manner sanc- 
tified before animation, could not have received the taint of 
original sin, and so could not have required the redemption 





* Epistle cexxxviii, Paris edition. 
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and salvation which are by Curist. . . So then Curist could 
not be the Saviour of all, which is incongruous. . . . It would 
derogate from his dignity, by which he is, of all, the universal 
Redeemer.” He adds that the custom of some Churches, in 
celebrating the conception, is nevertheless not wholly to be 
reprobated ; for he argues that this does not imply that her 
conception was immaculate ; an attempt to get rid of the dif- 
ficulty, quite unworthy of St. Thomas, and not very favora- 
bly contrasting with St. Bernard’s honest attack upon the 

necessary implication and results of any such celebration. 
However, suppose the whole Church, except only ourselves, 
should go over to Mariolatry. We stand upon St. Vincent’s 
rule, and by it we make good our position against the world, 
as did St. Athanasius against the apostacy of Arius. We 
lift the old Vincentian banner in the face of the hordes of Jes- 
uitism, and of the arch-apostate who has fallen like another 
Lucifer from the unshaken walls of Anglican Catholicity. 
“ What then shall a Catholic Christian do,” says St. Vincent, 
“if any small portion of the Church shall separate itself from 
the communion of the cecumenical faith ! hat, to be sure, 
but prefer the soundness of the body, to a pestiferous and cor- 
rupt member! But what if some novel contagion attempt to 
— not only some little portion, but likewise the whole 
hurch? Then let him see that he srick To anTiquiry, 
which is absolutely beyond the Sa being corrupted 
by any trick of novelty.” No wonder Mr. Newman makes 
war upon St. Vincent and antiquity. That is the only way 
to make war upon Anglican Catholicity. If the fathers,— 
then the prayer-book. The consequence is too logical for 
even a Scotist to circumvent. The prayer-book may lack 
somewhat, and might, no doubt, be improved, conceivably. 
But it embodies a pure theology, and a sound faith; and is 
an untarnished mirror of the fair beauty which glowed on the 
front of the virgin Church. In its Calendar, the blessed name 
of Mary stands in honor, just as the Holy Spirit wrote it on 
the page of Inspiration, neither more nor less; and just as it 
was written in the hearts of those primitive faithful ones, who 
rebuked the Collyridian heresy, and burned at the insult 
which offered to transform the blessed Deipara into a pagod 
ueen of Heaven. Happily, she — in Paradise, beyond 
e reach of those strifes, which for seven hundred years 


have shamefully abused the sacred privacies of her soul, and 
explored those unutterable mysteries of her marvelous com- 
munion with the Hoty Guost, which the Spirit has not re- 
vealed, but rather hidden, as with the veil before the Ark. 
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It is the glorious prerogative of our own humble Ritual to 
fulfill literally, and simply, her own recorded desire and pro- 
phetic demand, in that we call her Blessed, as whenever we 
speak her name, so especially when we celebrate the Immac- 
ulate Conception of Her glorious child, and when we com- 
memorate her obedience and humility at the Feast of the Pu- 
rification. 

But the Mary of the Breviary is not the Mary of Scripture 
and the Church. Artists and legendists, whose pens and pen- 
cils have done so much for Romanism, assure us that when 
the Virgin went up, her coffin was found empty of her, but 
filled with lilies and roses, and blossoms of amaranth. Such 
a box is Mariolatry, all flowers and nosegays—but Mary is 
not there. What has the glorious Virgin to do with the Macy 
of fabulists, and painters, and sculptors, and brainsick fanat- 
ics like Alphonsus de Liguori! What mockery to call it hon- 
oring St. Mary, when thousands cast themselves down before 
a thing of wax, and glass eyes, and false hair ; a thing of pet- 
ticoats, and spangles, and slippers; the copy of some street- 
parading Neapolitan, modelled from her harlot figure, and 
colored from her shameless breasts and painted cheeks! 
Who dares bow down to such an image, and tell a Christian 
that he is honoring the stainless Mother of the Redeemer ? 
Development does worse.* Shame on the withered right 
hand that has tried to stop the second thunderbolt of Sinai, 
in its right-aiming direction against the idol and its worship- 
ers ! 

The Fathers do not live forever, but being dead they yet 
speak; and wherever they repose in beatitude, they are with 
us, and not with Rome. From paradise seems to come the 
voice which they breathe in all they wrote,—we had no such 
custom. So speaks that old bishop of Rome, whom pagans 
made a sooty miner in the quarries beyond the Pontic Sea 
for the faith of Curist, and who, from his serene abode, be- 
holds his shaveling successor, an exile at Gaeta, not for 
Curist, but for the sword of Cesar and the faith of Mary, 
which have changed that ancient home of Christians into a 
nest of revolutionists, and a city of infidels. Clement wore a 
chain and a clog for his people, but claimed no lordship over 
their faith; Pio Nono wears the livery of a lacquey to fly 
from his flock, and then dictates a new creed to Christendom, 
as it were from the coach-box that bore his Infallibility to 
Naples. And from that holy Clement, all down the bright 
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succession of the Fathers, to the very last, their voice is as the 
rebuke of Gop. From the Vale of Wormwood, which he made 
the Vale of Glory, comes the remonstrance of St. Bernard, 
outweighing all that councils and congregations, friars and 
cardinals, can possibly reply, and representing what a mighty 
Church would answer Pio Nono, though he refuses to hear. 
Let him then listen to a tamer of popes, and a scourge of 
heresies, who tells him in our stead, that the Immaculate Con- 
ception was the lone and solitary miracle, by which, once 
only, forever, a woman compassed a man, and was a virgin 
still, sanctified and holy, and blessed above women, to all gen- 
erations; but no more, originally, than a daughter of Eve, 
conceived in sin, and changed into the spotless Theotocos, 
only through the tender mercy of her Gop, and that cleansing 
of the Holy Ghost, by which she rejoiced in her Savior and 
her Son. 

We leave decrepid, haggard, worn out popery at the gates 
of Rome, barred out by its own children, but claiming an en- 
trance behind burnished rows of French bayonets, like a wolf 
prowling about a sheep-foid, and expecting his prey. If it en- 
ters Rome again, it will be to enshrine a new religion on the 
ashes of that ancient Church ; or, at most, to make it somewhat 
doubtful whether this combined apostacy and revolution have 
fulfilled its Babylonian doom. Certainly if this Creed of the 
Conception becomes her Faith, as it has long been her prac- 
tice, the last scruple will vanish from many a conscience that 
has stuck to call Rome idolatrous, and to abjure her fellow- 
ship. The New Hegira will have given Mariolatry an era, 
and a Mecca; and so long as Gop forbears, a new race of 
Collyridians will knead their dough and make cakes, and ele- 
vate the wafer of a mangled sacrament, before the Queen of 
Heaven. 
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Art. IX.—BOOK NOTICES. 


Nineved anv rts Remains: With an account of a visit to the Chaldean Christians 
of Kurdistan, and the Yesidis or Devil-worshipers ; and an Inquiry into the Man- 
ners and Arts of the ancient Assyrians. By Austen Henry Layarp, Esq., D. 
C. L. New York: Geo. P. Putnam, 1849. 2 vols. 8va pp. 326,374. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 


We shall do no more here than announce the republication, in splendid style, by 
Mr. Putnam, of these remarkable volumes; remarkable for their own intrinsic in- 
terest ; remarkable for the light they promise to throw and already reflect upon the 
history of perhaps the greatest nation of antiquity—of a nation which, though the 
sun and centre of Jiterature and civilization in its day, has been lost for almost two 
thousand years; remarkable for their bearing upon the advanced state of our race 
in the arts at a very early period ; remarkable as illustrating and confirming the 
historic and prophetic writings of the Old Testament ; remarkable as effectually re- 
buking the self-conceit of modern infidels and German speculators, who prate per- 
petually about progress, and speak of the ancient and patriarchal times as inhab- 
ited by barbarians and semi-savages. We are sure we speak the sentiments of 
learned men, when we say that this work of Mr. Layard is the most important con- 
tribution to human science of the age. The author is a thorough scholar, a modest, 
unassuming man ; his volumes are profusely illustrated, and are eminently deserv- 
ing that profound consideration, which, as we see, they are everywhere command- 
ing. In another part of this number, may be found a more thorough examination 
of the work.—We also read with high gratification the report that Mr. Layard is 
appointed an attaché of the British Embassy at Constantinople ; and that the Brit- 
ish Museum have voted an appropriation to enable him to prosecute his researches. 
This is an excellent movement, as it secures him from a repetition of annoyances, 
and authorizes the anticipation of stil] more satisfactory results. 


Wuar poes Dr. BusuneLt meaN? From the New York Evangelist. Hartford: 
t 1849. 8vo. pp. 28. 


We are happy to see this pamphlet,—the authorship of which is publicly attribu- 
ted to an accomplished scholar, a Professor in the Theological Department of Yale 
College. But why its anonymous appearance? Why, up to this hour, has not a 
single man, or any body of men, of the Congregational Order in Connecticut come 
forward to bear responsible witness against and denounce the glaring impieties, the 
damnable heresies, of this modern school, which Dr. Bushnell in his own person 
illustrates? This is the question which we stop to raise, rather than to examine 
the heresies themselves. Dr. Bushnell has been widely known as one of the lead- 
ing Congregational divines in Connecticut. He has been, and still is, a conductor 
of, and leading contributor to, the “‘ New Englander.” He occupied his position at 
New Haven when one, and, in our judgment, the worst of the three “ discourses,” 
was delivered, by public appointment of the General Association of the State. And 
yet, up to this hour, not a man of that body has risen in his place to say, that Rev. 
Horace Bushnell, D. D., of Hartford is not strictly orthodox and evangelical, after 
the “ way of his fathers.” We confess that we are staggered at this. And not the 
less so, that after his book had appeared, and while multitudes were dismayed at 
his open renunciation, his even scoffing ridicule of the most solemn verities of the 
Christian Faith,—the two leading Congregational divines at New Haven attempt 
to face down public indignation and the alarm of Christian simplicity, by inviting 
him to their pulpits. 

However all this may be, the author before us evidently regards Bushnellism as 
we have regarded it ever since his Sermon at New Haven, as out-and-out down- 
right infidelity, of the pantheistic school. But yet why this dodging responsibility 
under cover of an anonymous pamphlet? If Dr. Bushnell “ does sympathize with 
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the Pantheists to a greater extent than he himself is aware ;” if “ he takes the 
sleeping Brahma of the Hindoos as a fit illustration of the God of the Scriptures ;” 
if he “ represents all pious and good men as inspired ;” if he “ argues against the 
Trinitarian doctrine of three persons in one God ;” if he “ wholly rejects the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as held by the orthodox ;” if he holds that the person of Christ “ was 
a literal incarnation like that of the Hindoos ;” if he “ utterly discards the doctrine 
of the Atonement, as held by the orthodox,”—we say if all this is so, as the writer 
avers, (and more than this he might have said,) then, we ask, why, in the name of 
Truth, are not such charges followed up boldly and responsibly? Is the system 
incompetent to rid itself of such gangrene? Js the corruption more extensive than 
has been generally dreamed, and is an open issue feared ? 

The pamphlet before us, though written courteously, traces the line of demarca- 
tion clearly between the system of doctrine of the orthodox, as formerly held, and 
this shallow, irreverent, supercilious, and infidel philosophy. We have spoken of 
the views which Dr. Bushnell advocates as “ downright infidelity.” We speak de- 
liberately, and hold ourselves responsible for the charge. These views are nothing 
more or less than German Pantheism ; and German Pantheism is the latest, per- 
haps the last, at any rate the most subtle attack ever yet made upon the citadel of 
the Christian Faith. It is not the infidelity of mockery, as at the first with Celsus ; 
nor of bold denial, as with the Hobbes school ; it is the infidelity of treachery, which 
saps the foundations under the Christian name and garb. And yet it repels the 
charge of infidelity with great indignation. ‘ Infidelity?” It exclaims, ‘* We be- 
lieve every thing. Inspiration? Every good man is inspired. Miracles? Nature 
itself is a perpetual miracle. The Incarnation? The creation of the world was 
only God outwardly producing Himself.” If that is not infidelity, which, whatever 
its pretensions, effectually deuies the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, In- 
spiration, and every essential feature of the Christian Faith, then there is no such 
thing as Christian doctrine, and no meaning in language. We ought to add, how- 
ever, that Dr. Bushnell seems by no means to have mastered the system which he 
attempts to expound; and has attempted to supply his imperfect conceptions 
of German philosophy from the crudities of his own erratic imagination. He lacks 
the solidity and fertility to make him an oracle, and the learning to make him even 
a clever expounder. 

It should be said also, that while the accomplished author of this pamphlet has 
thoroughly impeached the character of Dr. Bushnell’s theology, he has failed to 
recall the attention of his readers to those great CENTRAL VERITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Fairs, which are to be the grand rallying point of disunited Christendom, when 
Tridentine and German developments shall both alike be discarded. 


Ancient Geocrarny anp History. By Wilhelm Piitz, Principal Tutor at the 
Gymnasium of Diiren. Translated from the German. Edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M. A., Rector of Lyndon, and Late Fellow of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. Revised and corrected from the London Edition. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1849. 12mo. pp. 396. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


At no period has History presented such strong claims upon the attention of the 
learned, as at the present day ; and to no people were its lessons of such value as 
to those of the United States. With no past of our own to revert to, the great 
masses of our better educated are tempted to overlook a science, which comprehends 
all others in its grasp. ‘To prepare a text book, which shall present a full, clear, and 
accurate view of the ancient world, its geography, its political, civil, social, reli- 
gious state, must be the result only of vast industry and learning. Our examination 
of the present volume leads us to believe, that as a text book on Ancient History, 
for Colleges and Academies, it is the best compend yet published. It bears marks 
in its methodical arrangement, and condensation of materials, of the untiring pa- 
tience of German scholarship ; and in its progress through the English and Ameri- 
can press, has been adapted for acceptable use in our best institutions. A noticeable 
feature of the book, is its pretty complete list of ‘ sources of information ” upon the 
nations which it describes. This will be an invaluable aid to the student in his 
future course of reading. We are glad to see that this volume is one of a series of 
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text-books to be published by the Messrs. Appleton, who always do well what they 
undertake. 


Visrrs To Monasteries 1n THE Levant. By the Hon. Robert Curson, Jr. With 
numerous wood cuts. New York: Geo. P. Putnam, 1849. 12mo. pp. 390. 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


We think these “ Visits to the Monasteries” one of the most entertaining books 
of the day. A passionate fondness for old manuscripts, and a love of daring ex- 
ploits, seem to be stronger traits of character with the author than any very high 
appreciation of the sanctity of monastic life. His hair-breadth escapes are told with 
admirable naiveté. He is besides somewhat too jovial, and makes considerable de- 
mands upon our credulity. His shrewdness in driving a bargain with some old 
devout agoumenos for an illuminated manuscript on vellum, must have left a sorry 
impression of his protestantism. ‘The four years during which he wandered among 
the monasteries which still dot the shores of the Eastern Mediterranean, have 
thrown open a rich field to the Christian and the antiquarian, though we could not 
but have wished for more distinct impressions of the religious life, the present state of 
doctrinal and practical Christianity among these descendants of the early saints. In 
his search for manuscripts and illuminated gospels of the earlier ages of Christianity, 
he visited the Coptic Monasteries at the Natron Lakes, on the borders of the Libyan 
Desert, the Convent of the‘Pulley at Thebes, the White Monastery, the Convent 
of St. Saba on the Dead Sea, the remarkable Greek Monasteries of Meteora at 
the base of the Thessalian Olympus, and those on the side of Mount Athos. 

From the introductory chapter, we make the following extract, as affording a 
glimpse of the contents of the volume : 

“The monasteries of the East are beside particularly interesting to the lovers of 
the picturesque, from the beautiful situations in which they are invariably placed. 
The monastery of Megaspelion, on the coast of the Gulf of Corinth, is built in the 
mouthof an enormous cave. ‘The monasteries of Meteora, and some of those on 
Mount Athos, are remarkable for their positions on the tops of inaccessible rocks ; 
many of the convents in Syria, the islands of Cyprus, Candia, the Archipelago, 
and the Prince’s Islands in the sea of Marmora, are unrivaled for the beauty of the 
positions in which they stand ; many others in Bulgaria, Asia Minor, Sinope, and 
other places on the shores of the Baltic Sea, are most curious monuments of ancient 
and romantic times. ‘There is one on the road to Persia, about one day’s journey 
inland from Trebizond, which is built half way up the side of a perpendicular preci- 
pice; it is ensconced in several fissures of the rock, and various little gardens adjoin- 
ing the buildings display the industry of the monks ; these are laid out on shelves or 
terraces wherever the nature of the spot affords a ledge of sufficient width to support 
the soil ; the different parts of the monastery are approached by stairs and flights 
of steps cut in the face of the precipice, leading from one cranny to another; the 
whole has the appearance of a bas-relief stuck against a wa!! ; this monastery par- 
takes of the nature of a large swallow’s nest. But it is for their architecture that 
the monasteries of the Levant are more particularly deserving of study; for, after 
the remains of the private houses at Pompeii, they are the most ancient spe-imens 
extant of domestic architecture. The refectories, kitchens, and the cells of the 
monks, exceed in point of antiquity anything of the kind in Europe. The monas- 
tery of St. Katherine at Mount Sinai has hardly been altered since the sixth century, 
and still contains ornaments presented to it by the Emperor Justinian. The White 
Monastery and the monastery at Old Cairo, both in Egypt, are still more ancient. 
The monastery of Kuzzul Vank, near the sources of the Euphrates, is, I believe, as 
old as the fifth century. The greater number in all the countries where the Greek 
faith prevails, were built before the year 1000. Most monasteries possess crosses, 
candlesticks, and reliquaries, many of splendid workmanship, and of the era of the 
foundation of the buildings which contain them, while their mosaics and fresto 
paintings display the state of the arts from the most early periods.” 

A firman from the Patriarch of Constantinople, to whom he had letters from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, (of whom the primate had never heard, this was in 1837,) 
gave him free access to the monasteries which crown the beautiful summits of Mt. 
Athos 
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As aspecimen of the style of the narrative, we give the following brief extract 
from his account of the Coptic Monasteries, near the Natron Lakes, the first place 
of retirement of the Anchorites. 

“While we had been standing on the top of the steps, I had heard from time to 
time some incomprehensible sounds which seemed to arise from among the green 
branches of the palms and the fig-trees in the corner of the garden at our feet. 
‘ What,’ said I to a bearded Copt, who was seated on the steps, ‘is that strange 
howling noise which I hear among the trees? I have heard it a number of times 
when the rustling of the wind among the branches has died away for a moment. 
It sounds something like a chant, or a dismal moaning song: only it is different in 
its cadence from anything I have heard before.’ ‘ That noise,’ replied the monk, 
‘is the sound of the service of the church which is being chanted by the Abyssinian 
monks. Come down the steps and I will show you their chapel and their library. 
The monastery which they frequented in this desert has fallen to decay ; and they 
now live here, their numbers being recruited occasionally by pilgrims on their way 
from Abyssinia to Jerusalem, some of whom pass by each year; not many now, 
to be sure ; but still fewer return to their own | and.’ 

“ Giving up my precious manuscripts to the guardianship of my servants, and 
desiring them to put them down carefully in my cell, I accompanied my Coptic 
friend into the garden, and turning round some bushes, we immediately encountered 
one of the Abyssinian monks walking with a book in his hand under the shade of 
the trees. Presently we saw three or four more; and presently we saw three or 
four more; and very reinarkable looking persons they were. These holy brethren 
were as black as crows; tall, thin, ascetic looking men, of a most original aspect 
and costume. I have seen the natives of many strange nations, both before and 
since, but I do not know that I ever met with sosingular a set of men, so completely 
the types of another age and of a state of things the opposite to European, as these 
Abyssinian Eremites.” 


Taxes or A Traveter. By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. Author’s revised edition. 
New series. Vol. VII. New York: Geo. P Putnam. 12mo. pp. 456. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 


It is refreshing to turn fromi the sickly sentimentality, the strained metaphors, 
the inflated stilted mannerism of the Headley school, just now so much in vogue, to 
the quiet, rich veia of wit and humor, which runs through all Mr. Irving’s wri- 
tings. And we are also gratified to see, that this new and uniform series of his vari- 
ous works, which Mr. Putnam is furnishing insuch elegance, is duly appreciated by 
the public. The “ Tales of a Traveler” are, we think, in a style the most nervous 
of any of his productions, and show that the author, whoseems always so much at 
home in nature’s gentle and quiet moods, is equally capable of delineating the mad 
war of human passion. We again announce an intention of paying, ia due time, a 
more becoming tribute to the genius of our distinguished countryman. 


Tue Crayon Miscettany. By Washington Irving. Author’s revised edition. 
Complete in one volume. Newseries. Vol. 1X. New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 
London: 142 Strand, 1849. 12mo. pp. 380. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Besides the sportive and playful description of life on the western prairies, which 
on its first appearance was devoured with great avidity, this volume contains also 
the author’s racy recollections of ‘* Abbotsford,” and ‘** Newstead Abbey,” immor- 
talized by the genius of Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron; as well as notes of the 
“ Great Unknown,” “the mighty minstrel of the North,” from whom Mr. Irving 
was favored with marked personal attentions. 


Lectures on THe Law anp THE GosreL. By Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Rector of 
St. George’s Church, New York. Sixth thousand. New York: Carter & 
‘Brothers. 8vo. pp. 404. 
A volume which is already so widely known, and which is commanding such a 
permanent sale, needs not our commendation to the notice of our readers. In it, the 
author distinguishes clearly between the Law and the Gospel as ground of justifi- 
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cation in the sight of God, and shows the reflection of each upon the other ; the Law 
as a schoolmaster leading men to the Gospel ; and the Gospel as magnifying the 
Law. If there is in it the constant recognition of a system of doctrine which mul- 
titudes of the most pious and devoted Christians of all names have not received ; 
and if there is in it the want of recognition of the Christian Covenant with its 
Sacramental signs, and seals, and pledges, as found in most of the theology of the 
Church, still, throughout the work, we do not find the presence of a controversial 
tone or spirit ; it is also eminently practical and earnest ; and many portions of it are 
written with great force. That it will drive multitudes from a reliance upon the 
Law, to which, by nature, men are 0 prone, toa humble and alone dependence upon 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, is our confident belief and earnest hope. 


Txovcats on THe Gpsrpet Miractes. By the Rev. John Williams, D. D., Rector 
of St. George’s, Schenectady. Stanford & Swords, 1849. 12mo. pp. 164. 


We are pleased to welcome a new and neat edition of this valuable work. We 
regard Dr. Williams as among the very best of American Church writers. Some of 
our carping critics, who can dance a hornpipe of an hour around a supernumerary 
conjunction, might speak of a sentence now fand then as carelessly framed. 
Bat it is only the carelessness of a great mind marching on to its conclusions with 
stately gracefulness. Of this book, we can say that it is, more than it seems. It 
shows that our blessed Saviour’s works, not less than his words, were “ full of Grace 
and Truth.” There is a deep significancy in His whole life, which an earnest confi- 
ding faith alone apprehends, and of which the irreverent infidel philosophy of the day 
knows nothing. Wecommend this book to those whose humility renders them 
capable of receiving instruction on such high and holy themes. 


Narrative of the late Expedition to the Dead Sea. Edited by Edward P. Mon- 
tague. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 1849. 12mo. pp. 336. 


We are reluctantly compelled to speak of this book, notwithstanding its attractive 
title, as barren almost alike of good taste, interest, and information. Its preface 
however informs us that an account of the Expedition is in course of preparation by 
Lieut. Lynch, under whom, as commander, the Expedition was undertaken. 


Poems. By Clement C. Moore, LL.D. New York: Bartlett & Welford, 1844. 
12mo. pp. 216. 


We hope to be pardoned by the venerable author of these poems in speaking of 
them editorially, though his modest and retiring nature has given us no such per- 
mission. There is a rich vein of humor and naturalness characterizing his muse, 
which has given to some of his effusions a wide circulation. His “ Visit from St. 
Nicholas” is familiar to all our readers. We cannot do better than quote the fol- 
lowing lines from Philip Hone, Esq., of New York, sent to Prof. Moore, in return 
for a bunch of flowers and a charming little sonnet : 


* Filled as thou art with attic fire, 

And skilled in classic lore divine, 
Not yet content, would’st thou aspire 

In Flora’s gorgeous wreath to shine ? 
Would’st thou in language of the rose 

Lessons of wisdom seek t’ impart, 
Or in the violet’s breath disclose 

The feelings of a generous heart ? 
Come as thou wilt, my warm regard 

And welcome, shal! thy steps attend; 
Scholar, musician, florist, bard— 

More dear to me than all, as friend, 
Bring flow’rs and poesy, a goodly store, 
Like Dicken’s Oliver, I ask for Moore.” 
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Sermons. By Henry Edward Manning, M. A., Archdeacon of Chichester. Vol. 
Il. First American, from fourth London edition. New York: Stanford & 
Swords, 1848. 8vo. pp.304. New Haven: Basset & Redfield. 


The Sermons of Mr. Manning are winning their way to the libraries and hearts 
of multitudes by no straining after effect, no mere adaptation to popular taste, but 
by a comprehensiveness, an earnestness and depth of thought, a conception of the 
reality and power of the Christian life, a charming simplicity and clearness of style. 
The Sermons in this volume are eminently practical, and well adapted to private 
and devotional reading. We would instance the thirteenth sermon, as one which 
will make an impression upon the reader. Mr. Manning’s view of Baptismal Re- 
generation, or, as he also calls it, the “ regenerate life,” and the “ grace of regen- 
eration,” is not held and taught by him asa theory. It pervades all his teachings ; 
and although some might except to an occasional expression, yet as a whole, few 
Prayer-Book Churchmea will dissent from him. He everywhere acknowledges the 
necessity of repentance for all: he says, ‘“‘ we should repent all our days of the fall- 
en nature which by our birth-sin is within us,” while he enforces the obvious ne- 
cessity on the part of most even of the regenerate, who have fallen willingly into 
sin, of a deep and earnest conversion of the heart unto God. He thus distinguishes 
between that repentance which is needful for all, and that conversion which is ne- 
cessary fur those who have willfully sinned against the grace vouchsafed to them in 
their baptism. Alas! in our own branch of the Church, how few who grow up in 
Christ! How has a want of faithful Christian nurture on the part of sponsors ac- 
cording to the teaching of the Church, multiplied the number of those who trample 
under foot the blood bought covenant, and are laying up for themselves a bitterness 
and difficulty of repentance which shall make their future conversion almost as life 
from the dead! 


Tue Genius or [rary ; being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature, and Religion. 
By Rev. Robert Turnbull, author of “‘ The Genius of Scotland,” ete. New York : 
Geo. P. Putnam, 1849. 12mo. pp. 332. New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 


The author of “The Genius of Italy” has furnished a delightful book ; and to 
have accomplished this on such a theme, is to merit very high praise. His style is 
graceful; and his reflections, as he passes from chamber to chamber of that vast 
treasure-house of Literature and Art, are expressed always in good taste, and 
usually we think with propriety and just appreciation. Upon the one great subject, 
when Religion in Italy is spoken of, the blighting curse of Popery which rests like 
an incubus upon that beautiful peninsula, Mr. Turnbull does not utter all those con- 
victions which fill the breast of a well-instructed Churchman. Still he writes ear- 
nestly, and we doubt not, in the main, faithfully. We have marked numerous pas- 
sages of great force and elegance. His rapid sketches of the savans and artists of 
Italy are among the most attractive portions of his volume. Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, 
Foscolo, Manzoni, Titian, Canova, Machiavelli, Petrarch, Galileo, Vico, Michael 
Angelo, and the fair and almost angelic Olympia Morata, are among his chosen 
witnesses to the exalted “‘ Genius” which has made Italy her consecrated temple. 
His chapters upon Rome, and Pope Pius IX, will be read just now with special 
interest. We are sure that the book will give a higher appreciation of Italian char- 
acter, and excite stronger hopes of its ultimate destiny. 


Tue Goop anv THE Bap 1n THE Roman Catnoric Cuurcu: Is that Church to be 
destroyed or reformed? A Letter from Rome. By Rev. Henry M. Field. New 
York: Geo, P. Putnam, 1849. 12mo. pp. 34. 


The pamphlet whose title we have announced, is noticeable particularly as an 
illustration of the effect produced upon an ingenuous and ill-educated Congregation- 
alist, in his transition from the severely naked service of his own system, to the gor- 
geous and imposing ritualism of the Romish Church. The power and progress of 
the Romish system at the present day are owing not to its dogmas, so much as to 
its self-investment of the mere poetry of religion; its appeal to the religious senti- 
ment throagh what is merely outward and sensuous ; and its giving free scope to 
the passion of devoteeism in all its forms, which sometimes challenges our admira- 
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tion at its heroic, self-sacrificing spirit. Romanists will laugh at the honest simpli- 
city of our author, who in his verdancy almost becomes a convert to a system 
which he had evidently been accustomed to view with abhorrence. In his illustra- 
tions of the “ good” and the “ bad” in the Romish Church, he has not noticed the 
strong points on either side; and makes admissions which betray his ignorance of 
the whole subject. We wonder to hear him say of Rome, “ its doctrines are sub- 
stantially the same as ours. They are the common faith of the whole Christian 
World.” Are the doctrines of the Papal Supremacy, of Transubstantiation, of Pur- 
gatory, of the Worship of the Virgin Mary, of the Invocation of Saints, of Expia- 
tion for Sin, (to say nothing of Infallibility,) as held and preached by the Romish 
Church at the present day—are these “substantially” the doctrines which Mr. 
Field receives?—And yet these, with Romanists, are among the essentials of the 
Christian Faith. 


Sxercues or Lire anp Lanpscare. By Rev. Ralph Hoyt. New edition, enlarged. 
New York: Geo. P. Putnam, 1849. 12mo. pp. 134. New Haven: Basset & 
Redfield. 

Mr. Hoyt is a decided favorite with us ; and we are glad to see that he is growing 
in reputation with the public. The characteristic of his poetry by which he is most 
strongly marked, is an unaffected naturalness. A school of poetry has grown up in 
modern days of a different cast ; in which a certain vagueness, a sort of dreamy 
mistiness, hangs like a cloud between the reader’s eye and the poet’s vision ;  gor- 
geous, glowing, subduing picture, sometimes, in the hand of a master, but a tissue 
of rhapsodical tameness, where the true inspiration of poetry is wanting. Of this 
school, Wordsworth stands as the noble and illustrious type ; a great and irue poet, with 
whom a lofty idealism clouds not the beauty and grandeur of his perceptions. Of 
this same school we have some American examples ; but they are neither apprecia- 
ted or understood. They are not slumbering under the weight of criticism, as 
Wordsworth was almost concealed for a time under the scorching sarcasm of his 
Reviewers ; but simply for want of adaptedness to popular appreciation. Mr Hoyt 
is a poet of a different stamp. He evidently writes because he cannot help it, and 
not merely to gaze upon the clouds of his own mystical creation. His published po- 
ems are few in number, and are all short ; the longest we believe not exceeding two 
hundred lines. The poems entitled  Old—a rural sketch,” and “ The Angel,” are, 
we think, among the best specimens from his peu. 


Mosuerm’s Instrrutes or Ecciesiastican History. (Dr. Murdock’s translation.) 


This standard work, used in nearly every Theological Seminary in the country, has 
passed into the hands of Stanford & Swords, New York, as sole publishers. 


A Comprete Transiation of Mosheim’s Commentaries on the Affairs of the Chris- 
tians before the time of Constantine the Great, translated in part by Robert 
Studley Vidal, Esq., F. S. A., and in part by Rev. James Murdock, D. D. is also 
ready fer the press. 


This work is devoted to learned discussions of subjects which are more briefly 
considered in the Institutes; and will be perused by students of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory with great interest. It will be published in two octavo volumes. 


Last Leavesor American History; Comprising histories of the Mexican War 
and California. By Emma Wittarp. New York: Geo. P. Putnam. London: 
J. Chapman, 142 Strand. 1849. 16mo. pp. 230. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


This volume may be properly termed Annals of our National History, reaching 
back to the time of the inauguration of President Harrison in 1841. These eight 
years of our career have been extremely eventful; and the authoress has attempt- 
ed little more than to give a chronological record of the most important facts as 
they have occurred, with just enough of comment to weave them into one continu- 
ous narrative, and to relieve them of the tedium of dry detail. ‘The history of 
California is prefaced by a brief account of the Spanish discovery, and occupation 
of that country; the Jesuit Missions, &c. The volume will subserve two import- 
ant ends. It will help preserve in the public mind a distinct recollection of each 
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link in this chain of past events; and be of invaluable service to the future histori- 
an, when he shall come to describe more fully and philosophically this portion of 
our national career. The style of the authoress is compact and perspicuous, the 
tone and temper of the volume altogether impartial ; and the work itself deserving 
of careful reading and preservation. If she, and her sex, are not called to deeds of 
valor on the tented field, in the service of her country, she fills a not less exalted 
sphere, in inscribing those deeds fairly and imperishably on the temple of fame. 


Tue Boox or Common Prayer, &c. New York: Stanford & Swords. 18mo. 
pp. 758. New Haven: Basset & Redfield. 

We have no hesitation in speaking of this edition of the American Prayer Book, 
as the neatest edition yet published. Though numbering between 700 and 800 
pages, so fine is its tissue-paper, that it is sufficiently compact for the reticule or the 
pocket, while its large clear type, and full open page, present a page attractive to 
the eye. It isa perfect gem of its kind, and must command a wide circulation. 


Ceci anv us Doa, or the Reward of Virtue, a Tale for the young. New York: 
Stanford & Swords, 1849. 18mo. 2 vols., pp. 150, 290. 


A most interesting story for children. 


A Sxercu of the Life and Character of Deacon Nathan Beers; by Samvex W. S. 
Durron, Pastor of the North Church in New Haven. 1849. 8vo. pp. 24. 


This is an account, in simple language, of a good man. The author has, rather 
needlessly we think, revived the troubles of the “ great awakening” and with great 
disadvantage to the cause he seems to advocate ; for it is plain from his own show- 
ing, that the peculiarities of the new divinity kept from the communion of bis 
Church for forty years, one who “had been always pious.” It is perhaps a fair 
sign of the accommodating spirit of Connecticut congregational theology, that the 
same man can extol the system which requires in every case a sharply defined 
conversion, can acknowledge in the next breath that the deceased, whose piety 
was beyond all question, found nothing in his experience corresponding thereto ; 
and then a few Sundays after, admit to his pulpit a preacher who not only ridi- 
= the whole system of revivals, but denies the leading articles of the Christian 

aith. 


Sournern Lirerary Messencer.—We are pleased to find this able monthly 
Magazine upon our table. It is one of the most agreeable of our exchanges, learned 
without being dull, and piquant without being discourteous. The editorials are 
pretty well seasoned with Attic salt; and the table of Book notices is prepared 
with a manly independence altogether unusual. We are a little surprised to find so 
well-read a scholar as the editor, among the admirers of Thomas Babington Mac- 
aulay as a historian, and endorsing the caricature of Baptist W. Noel. e@ con- 
tents of the “‘ Messenger” are more varied than of any Magazine within our ac- 
quaintance. a 


Tue American Journat or Science anp Arts, Vol. VII, No. 21. Conducted by 
Professors B. Silliman, B. Silliman, Jr., and James D. Dana. May, 1849. 

Among the papers of general interest in this number is one on the “ Voyage of 
Capt. Sir James C. Ross to the Antarctic ;” and another entitled “ Observations on 
the Physical Geography of Oregon and Upper California,” the latter by Mr. Dana, 
one of the editors. Among the miscellaneous intelligence we observe a notice of 
the Anniversary of the Geological Society for 1849, held in London, at which were 
present the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Robert Peel, the Belgian Ambassador, 
Sir R. T. Murchison, Sir H. De la Beche, Dr. Buckland, Dr. Mantell, and most 
of the great men of the metropolis The Archbishop made an admirable speech 
in defense of Scientific pursuits and of geological researches in particular. Sir 
Charles Lyell, the new President, was in the chair. 

The “ American Journal of Science and Arts” is an honor not only to its Edi- 
tors, but to the country at large. Its circulation and high reputation in the old 
world must be gratifying to its conductors. 
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A Cuarce delivered at his Primary Visitation held in Christ Church Cathedral, 
Frédericton, August 24, 1847. By John, Bishop of Fredericton. Republished 
in London by request of the Fredericton Cathedral Committee. 1848. 8vo. pp. 44. 


Two Ordination sermons, preached in Christ Church Cathedral by the Lord Bishop 
of Fredericton. 1846. 8vo. pp. 24. 


We are indebted to the Bishop of Fredericton for a copy of these valuable pub- 
lications ; and regret that our limits forbid transcribing a large portion of them, es- 
pecially of the Charge. It is a clear and bold statement of the, position of the 
clergy of the Church in the Province of New Brunswick, and of the duties attend- 
ing that position. It treats of a great variety of topics; is eminently faithful and 
judicious ; it breathes a heroic and elevated spirit, and shows its author to be a 
Bishop who realizes his obligation to the Church and is resolved to meet it. 

We quote the following as suiting different latitudes than Fredericton : 

“Of the prospects of the Mother Church of England, whether in this Province 
or the Mother Country, it is not necessary, perhaps not desirable, to say much. 
Conjectures and anticipations, easily made, are generally colored by the complex- 
ion of the prophet’s own mind, his sanguine or gloomy disposition. Yet as far as 
I can discern, the danger to be apprehended is not from the Roman Catholic body, 
nor from Protestant Dissenters, but from the money-loving, self-indulgent, infidel 
spirit, prevalent among all bodies. There are multitudes, who, if they could speak 
out, would prefer a form of religion less distinct in points of faith than the creed of 
any religious body in existence, a way of life decently faithless, respectably selfish, 
and thoroughly godless at heart. By such persons, (and they are many,) every 
effort for Church improvement and Church extension, spiritually or materially, will 
be thwarted and obstructed to the uttermost of their power.” 

We observe that the Bishop’s visit to England has secured to him an increase of 
Candidates for Orders; and nearly funds enough to complete the Cathedral at 
Fredericton. 


Catatocue of the General Theological Seminary for 1848-9. The Rev. Drs. 
Turner, Wilson, Ogilby,, Haight, and Clement C. Moore, LL. D. are acting Pro- 
fessors. The Seminary numbers 62 students, from 15 Colleges and 14 Dioceses. 
It has 346 Alumni, of whom 31 are deceased. 


We venture to express the wish, that there were arrangements for an additional 
year of study at the Seminary, optional, however, to the students, and during which, 
thorough attention might be given to subjects for which there is now no time; and 
especially to those two classes of error, the Romish and the neological. One such 
year, under a competent adviser, or lecturer, and with a good public library, would 
be worth many years under the disadvantages of a parochial charge. 


Sworp’s Pocxer Atmanac and Church Register, for 1849. Vol. XXXIV. 
18mo. pp. 164. 


This well known and almost indispensable manual, besides its usual and complete 
summary of General and Diocesan intelligence, contains also full lists of the clergy 
in the neighboring Dioceses of Quebec and Toronto; there being seventy-five in 
the former, and one hundred and twenty-nine in the latter. 


New York as rr Was, during the Jatter part of the last Century. An Anniversary 
Address delivered before the St. Nicholas Society of the City of New York, Dec. 
1, 1848. By Wituiam Avexanper Durr, LL. D. New York: 1849. 8vo. pp. 48. 


The St. Nicholas Society is subserving most important ends, in gatherfmg up 
and preserving in its archives the personal reminiscences of the few trustworthy 

entlemen left, who were familiar with the early history of our country. This Ad- 
} gives us the author’s personal recollections of the City of New York from the 
year 1783, when “the upper extremity of Broadway and the utmost limit of the 
city pavement” was at a point now occupied by St. Paul’s Chapel ; and where the 
author’s family having located themselves, he says, the position “ rejoiced in some 
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of the advantages of a country retreat!” The prominent public, professional, and 
business men of the city are also sketched ; and as the city was then the seat of 
the General Government, we are treated with some portraits of men distinguished 
in our National Councils. Washington at the Inauguration of Adams; and Rob- 
ert Morris caricatured by the wrathful Knickerbockers for gaining the removal of 
Congress to Philadelphia, are well described. The Address is written in a lively, 
pleasing style, and with a freshness and exuberance of feeling, which not once re- 
minds us that the frosts of three-score and ten winters have fallen upon the author. 


Tue Cotontat Cuurcn Curonicie anp Misstonary JourNAL- 

This is an able Monthly Magazine, published by the Messrs. Rivington of Lon- 
don, and is devoted to the dissemination of Colonial Church intelligence, and to the 
great cause of Christian Missions. It contains papers of great historical value, is 
published at a cheap rate, and may be confidently commended to any of our read- 
ers who would keep watch of the movements of the Church of England. 


Tue Srrancer in THE Cnurcn. By the Rt. Rev. Georce Burcess, D. D., Bishop 
of the Diocese of Maine. Boston: Mass. Tract Society. 1848. 12mo. pp. 24. 


We know of no little work better adapted to remove prejudices against the 
Church than this. Those points in the Church system and services, which first arrest 
the stranger’s eye, are so presented as to appear not only free from objection, but 
suitable and edifying. It has been, we understand, extensively circulated, and 
with great satisfaction. 


Fiuiat Duty, a Sermon delivered in Trinity Church, Pittsburgh. By Grorce 
Urrotp, D. D., Rector. 1849. 8vo. pp. 28. 

This is emphatically a sermon for the times, when, as the writer most truly 
says, “ insubordination, a restlessness under, and resistance of authority, appears to 
be very much the prevailing spirit of our age and country. And this insubordina- 
tion not only characterizes the general social life, but enters extensively into the do- 
mestic circle. ‘There is a precocious independence observable in our children and 
youth, an indomitable self-will, which, beginning with almost the first budding of 
intelligence, grows with their growth, and strengthens with their strength, and be- 
comes a habit of mind and action antagonistic to that filial reverence and subjec- 
tion which the promptings of nature, and the law of God, teach them to cherish, 
cultivate, and practice.” These are pregnant words, and solve the mystery of half 
the radicalism in Church and State, which is rampant around us. The self-willed 
child becomes the self-willed religionist, philosopher, and statesman ; the panthe- 
ist, the Fourierite and disunionist. 


Practicat Cuariry, a Sermon delivered in Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, in aid of 
Domestic Missions. By Grorce Urrop, D. D., the Rector. 1849. 8vo. pp. 34. 


This Sermon is dedicated to Bishop Kemper, the first Missionary Bishop of our 
Church. The appendix contains a letter from Rev. Mr. Breck of the Nashotah 
Mission to the Sunday School of Trinity Church, and some statements of the Rec- 
tor in commendation of that particular mission. The whole subject is presented in 
a manner well calculated to make an intelligent and permanent impression. 


Tue Srrancer at Home. A Sermon preached in St. Luke’s Church, Rochester, 
on the first Sunday after Easter, by the Rev. Henry W. Lee, Rector. 1849. pp. 16. 
The excellent Rector of St. Luke’s has here treated upon an important matter 

in a very faithful and efficient way. His cbject is to direct the attention of the 

members of the Church of England and Ireland, to the Church of their fathers, 
which in this land of their adoption still stands ready to receive and bless them. 

Mr. Lee states that of the more than 320 families in his parish, more than 150 are 

English and Irish. Considerable numbers of them must also be found in all our cities 

and larger manufacturing towns, to whom the shepherds of Curist’s flock owe an 

especial duty. We suggest to our Rev. Brethren across the Atlantic, whose parish- 
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ioners may leave for these western shores, the propriety of always giving to them 
letters of commendation addressed to Christ’s ministering servants, wherever in 
God’s providence their lot may becast. Since writing the above, we observe that 
the Venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts have 
adopted and recommended the following Form. 


“To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop, and the Reverend the Clergy of the 

Church of England, [or of the American Church,] in the Diocese of 

‘I desire herewith to commend to your pastoral care and brotherly good offices, 

of the Parish of in the Diocese of , who with his family 
is about to settle in , and I certify that he is a member of the Church of 
England, and that his children, severally named have been baptized. 
Minister of 
Diocese of 
Dated this 
Buruineton Cotiece. Fifth Term. 


This pamphlet of 84 pages contains Bishop Doane’s theory of education ; a thor- 
ough exposition of the course of instruction and discipline adopted at Burlington 
College ; the course of studies prescribed ; Catalogues of Professors and students, 
with maxims for teachers, parents, &c. 

Bishop Doane has gone to work upon the theory that what is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well; and this thoroughness he carries into all the little details 
which make up the routine of College and Academic life. He overlooks nothing ; 
systematizes every thing; puts the machine in motion, and makes every thing and 
every body move on in harmony. We have no doubt of the entire success of Bur- 
lington College. We can bear witness to converts to the Bishop's scheme,— and 
this warm confidence based upon the intuition, that he has hit upon the true, and 
only true theory of education. 

Bisuor Doane’s Orptwation Sermon on Trinity Sunday. 


From this Sermon we give the following extract of surpassing beauty : 

* The doctrine of the Trinity is the great, comprehensive, and conservative doc- 
trine of the Gospel. It is the golden vase, in which all others are enclosed. They 
are shut up within it, as the germ is in the seed. Take out the germ, from its ap- 
pointed nest, and plant it, and it dies. It dies, for want of shelter. It dies, for want of 
nourishment. It dies, from dislocation and dismemberment. So, to compare the 
Infinite, the Eternal, the Incomprehensible, with mites and motes ; precisely so, 
with Gospel Truth. The Catholic doctrine of the Trinity has never been held, and 
the Catholic doctrine of the true and real divinity of Jesus Christ, His effectual 
mediation, or His sufficient atonement for all human sin, been lost. Nor has the 
Catholic doctrine of the Trinity ever been rejected, and the Catholic doctrines of 
the divinity, mediation, and atonement of Jesus Christ, retained. Well and wisely 
has the Church ordained this Holy Feast. 

“The feast of Trinity has been, from earliest times, an ordination Sunday ; as 
our twentieth Canon declares: ‘ Agreeably to the practice of the Primitive Church, 
the stated times of ordination shall be on the Sundays following the Ember Weeks, 
viz: the second Sunday in Lent, the feast of Trinity, and the Sundays after the 
Wednesdays following the 14th day of September, and the 13th of December.’ 
Bishops, with outstretched hands, impart to faithful men, the gift of God, to minister 
in his own name, to dying souls. And heaven is opened, with new mercies, and 
its arches vocal with new songs, as angels strive in vain to count the multitudes, 
that shall be given, as seals, to these new messengers of pardon, of sinners that re- 
pent. Beautiful observance, that connects us, in this humble house of prayer, with 
the whole Church, in all the world, and with the whole sacred past. Beautiful 
embodiment of the communion of saints, that, at a zone of altars, which encompas- 
ses the globe, brethren kneel down to-day with us; and Priests, and Deacons, in a 
multitude, beyond our power to number, start forward, from this day, leaders in the 
great sacramental host of God’s elect, to bear the banner of the Cross, to new 
and nobler triumphs; to bear to broken hearts, the healing unction of the Saviour’s 
name, who dyed it with His blood.” 

VOL. H.—NO. II. 38 





Literary Intelligence. 


Art. X.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
QUARTERLY RECORD. 


ENGLAND. 


The following important works, bearing more or Jess directly upon Theology, were 
published in England during the Quarter ending May Ist. The Apostolical Con- 
stitutions and Canons, in Coptic, edited by the celebrated Coptic scholar, Rev. H. 
Tattam. A complete collection of the Ignatian Epistles, genuine, interpolated, and 
spurious; together with numerous extracts from ecclesiastical writers, in Syriac, 
Greek, and Latin, with critical apparatus, by Rev. William Cureton; also a trans- 
lation of the Apostolical Acts and Epistles from the Peschito or Ancient Syriac, the 
vernacular language of our Lord and His Apostles, by J. W. Etheridge; to whom 
we have already been indebted for a translation of the Syriac Gospels and Liturgy. 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel has published an Essay on the Union of 
Church and State, intended as an apology for his secession from the Church of 
England and joining with those with whom he has long been associated in spirit. 
The work contains many truths, though not the most kindly or judiciously uttered. 
Their force, however, is much abated by the grievous error which runs through the 
book. It is evidently the work of an unquiet spirit, as indeed we might expect from 
the previous history of the man, and from his former publications. The Essay has 
been replied to by C. Gillmoor, T. Boys, and some others. 

A. Coquerel’s Answer to Strauss’ Life of Curist has been translated from the 
French, and published ;—R. Gibbins has a volume on Roman forgeries and falsifi- 
cations ;—S. R. Maitland, on subjects connected with the Reformation in England ; 
—E. C. Harrington, on the Reformers of the Anglican Church and Mr. Macaulay. 

J. Gray has published a work showing that the Earth’s antiquity is in harmony 
with the Mosaic account of the creation ;—E. Madely, on the Science of Corres- 
pondencies, intended as a key to the true interpretration of Scripture ;—G. R. Glid- 
don has just issued a work on Egyptian Antiquities. His means of knowledge have 
been good, and if he has exercised sound judgment. the work will be valuable. His 
previous publication was characterized by especial hostility to the Hebrew Bible. 

Of Exegetical works, we observe Notes on the Apocalypse, by H. F. Burder ;— 
Lectures on the same, by C. Wordsworth ;—Commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel, 
by W. Trollope ;—Thoughts on Nehemiah, by H. Woodward ;—Commentaries on 
the New Testament, by H. Olshausen. - 

Rev. W. Goode has published a work on the doctrine of the Baptism of Infants 
in the Church of England, with an Appendix containing the Baptismal Services of 
Luther, and the Liturgies of Nuremberg and Cologne. 


* AMERICAN. 


The Quarter ending June Ist, has presented us with the following works of in- 
terest to the Christian scholar. A new edition of Palmer's letters to Dr. Wiseman, 
on the Errors of Romanism, a complete and thorough confutation ; a republication of 
the Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel’s Essay on Church and State, already character- 
ized ;—Turnbull’s Review of Dr. Bushnell’s Theories of the Incarnation and Atone- 
ment, intended as a supplement to his Theophany ;—Review of the same work, b 
Rev. Dr. Pond ;—The Good and Bad in the Roman Catholic Church, by Rev. H. M. 
Field, a curious book, considering its source ;—An attempt to show that Sprinkling 
is the only mode of Baptism made known in the Scriptures, by Rev. Dr. Peters ;— 
a new edition of Rev. Dr. Tyng’s “ Israel of God.” 

The works of the Rev. J. M. Mason, D. D. ;—Life and Thoughts of John Fos- 
ter ;—Life of Rev. David Abeel ;—Life and Works of Miss Mary Jane Graham ; 
have also appeared. 
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We may also mention the republication of Layard’s Nineveh, a work of great 
merit and value ;—Curzon’s Monasteries of the Levant, which is both interesting 
and useful ;—D’Aubigne’s Germany, England, and Scotland, being reminiscences 
of travels in 1845; Cummings’ Manual of Bible Evidence for the people, with an 
introduction by Hon. T. Frelinghuysen ;—J. A. James’ Earnest Ministry, the want 
of the times, with an introduction by Rev. Dr. Condit, of Newark, N. J. 

The Philosophy of Religion, by J. D Morell, is an able work, clear, lucid, and 
satisfactory if we adopt the author’s stand-point. But there is a falsehood running 
through the whole which renders it comparatively worthless as a work on Religious 
Philosophy ; the assumption that the consciousness of the natural and renewed 
man, is so identical, that the one may be educated up into the other. This is the 
foundation stone of the popular religionism of the day, and can be effectually met 
and overcome, only by réasserting more clearly and emphatically, the old doctrine 
of the Church, that the Grace which renews the soul imparts to it a new and high- 
er consciousness, and thereby enables it to know things which are beyond the reach 
of, and incomprehensible to the natural understanding. Dr. Rothe, from whom our 
author has copied a long extract as a “ Note” to the last chapter, admits this dis- 
tinction, though in a cautious and careful manner. Without this distinction, Pela- 
gianism, Perfectionism, or Pantheism, is a necessary logical alternative. 

Wiley, of New York, has published a fac-simile of the Leipsic edition of Hahn’s 
Hebrew Bible, which is announced in the papers as the first American Edition. 
It should have been said, first American edition with points, an edition having been 
published in Philadelphia, in 1814, from the text of Van der Hooght, without points. 

The republication of The Esthetic and Miscellaneous works of Frederick Von 
Schlegel, adds a valuable work to our literature ; which is more than we can say of 
a strange book entitled, Beneficence of Design in the Problem of Evil, vindicated 
by the law of causation in the Physical construction of Matter. It purports to be 
by a “Journeyman,” and assumes the title of a “ Tenth Bridgewater Treatise.” 
Rev. Dr. Dickinson’s Religion Teaching by Example, exemplified by scenes from 
Scripture, has already reached a second edition. Rev. Dr. Miiler’s History philo- 
sophically illustrated, is a valuable text-book for those who wish to see the Provi- 
dence of God in history. A History of the Vaudois Church has also been issued 
from the press. 

“Voice of the Anglican Church on Confession,” is the title of an anonymous 
pamphlet, subsequently acknowledged by Rev. Daniel Macleod, the design of 
which is to revive the practice of Auricular Confession, by showing that the great 
divines of the English Church have approved it, and wished its restoration. ‘ Voice 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States on Confession ; with an 
Appendix,” is the title of a counter pamphlet, taking the ground that, whatever 
might have been the opinion of the English Diviues, the American Church has de- 
cided for herself against it. ‘* Confession, as held by the Anglican Church,” is the 
title of a third pamphlet, attributed to Rev. Dr. Seabury, in review of the preceding, 
showing that the proof offered by the first is made out by unfair and garbled quota- 
tions, and that the ground taken by the second is unnecessary and improper. 

The Origin and Use of Creeds, Rev. S. Fuller ;—Thoughts on the Gospel Miracles, 
Rev. Dr. Williams ;—Lectures on the Second Advent, Rev. E. Wiuthrop;—A 
few Days at Nashotah, Rev. Dr. Kip ;—The Stranger in the Church, Bp. Burgess ;— 
Apostolical Succession, Rev. Dr. Wheat ;—Economy of secondary causes in Spirit- 
ual things, Rev. W. D. Wilson ;—History of American Baptist Missions, by Prof. 
William Gammell, must be added to the above. 

Among the most important works of the day, all things considered, must be reck- 
oned the Mercersherg Review, the organ of the so-called Mercersberg school of 
theology. This school represents the most orthodox portion of the New Lutheran 
school in Germany. The principal characteristics of the school are, deep earnest- 
ness of spirit,—great scientific accuracy,—a hearty reception of the old Catholic 
Creeds, —full acknowledginent of the Church as the body of Christ, and its authority 
in matters of faith;—and the sacraments as necessary meaus of communion with 
the Life of the body,—strong condemnation of the sect system,—and a longing after 
greater union among all orthodox Christians on the basis of Apostolical Christianity. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 


Time. Place. 

Anthony, George, Henshaw, May 14, 1849, St. Matthew’s, Jamestown, 
Applegate, Thomas, Whittingham, May 13, 1849, Trinity, Elkton, Md. [R. I. 
Cushman, George F.,Cobbs, May 20, 1849, St. John’s Montgomery, Ala. 
Chase, P., Jr., Chase, Mar. 25, 1849, Jubilee Chapel, IIl. 

Child, S. R., Chase, Mar. 25, 1849, Jubilee Chapel, Ill. 

Elliot, J. H., Gadsden, Mar. 4, 1849, St. Philips’, Charleston, S.C. 
Huger, E. W., Mcllvaine, May 6, 1849, St. James’, Zanesville, O. 
Howard, O. R., DeLancey, April 29, 1849, Grace, Lyons, W. N. Y. 
Johnson, Lloyd, Chase, Mar. 25, 1849, Jubilee Chapel, Ill. 

Morris, Thos. A., Cobbs, May 20, 1849, St. Johns’,Montgomery, Ala. 
Morrison, Theo. N., Mar. 25, 1849, Jubilee Chapel, IIl. 

Neide, G. L., April 8, 1849, Trinity, Southwark, Pa. 
Roberts, ——, Chase, Mar. 25, 1849, Jubilee Chapel, Il. 

Sill, Frederic, Brownell, June 12, 1849, Christ, Hartford, Conn. 
Smith, John Cotton, McIlvaine, May 6, 1849, St. James’, Zanesville, O. 
Watson, J. N., Whittingham, June 3, 1849, Grace, Elk Ridge La’ng,Md. 
Wheelock, J. A., Otey, May 6, 1849, Immanuel,La Grange, Ten . 


PRIESTS. 


April 29, 1849, St. David’s, DallasCo., Ala. 
Mar. 4, 1849, St. Paul’s, Syracuse, N. Y. 
June 3, 1849, Grace, Elk Ridge Landing, 
June 12, 1849, Christ, Hartford, Ct. [Md. 
June 3, 1849, St. Thomas, Glassboro’,N. J. 


Name. Bishop. 


Cobbs, R. A., 
Davenport, J. R., 
Jones, A. D., 
Littlejohn, A. N., 


Cobbs, 
DeLancey, 
Whittingham, 
Brownell, 


Mackie, Anth., 


Passmore, J. C., 


Pierce, H. N., 
Quick, C. W., 
Randall, S., 
Reed, H. H., 
Rice, S. M., 
Rogers, R. C., 
Sanson Henry, 


Thompson, J. A., 
Wallbridge, ——, 


Doane, 
Whittingham, 
Freeman, 
Potter, 

Potter, 

Smith, 
DeLancey, 
Brownell, 
Freeman, 
Whittingham, 
Mclivaine, 


June 3, 1849, Grace, Elk Ridge La’ng, Md. 
Jan. 3, 1849, Christ, Matugorda, Texas. 
April 23, 1849, St. Paul’s, Chester, Pa. 
April 25, 1849, St. Andrew’s, Phila., Pa. 
May 27, 1849, Si. Peter’s, Paris, Ky. 

Mar. 4, 1849, St. Paul’s, Syracuse, N. Y. 
June 12, 1849, Christ, Hartford, Conn. 

Jan. 11, 1849, Christ, Houston, Texas. 
Mar. 11, 1849, Mount Calvary, Balt., Md. 
May 13, 1849, Grace, Mansfield, O. 
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Name. 
Bishop, Theo. M., 
Bowden, J. J., 
Camp, N. A., 
Clarkson, R. H., 
Dobb, Prof., 
Drake, Geo. C., 
Fairbairn, Rob. B., 
Foot, Geo. C., 
Hawks, F. L., D. D., 
Hoffman, J. W., 
Houghton, Geo. H., 
Huntington, Enoch, 
Large, Jos. S., 
Long, William, 
Michell, T. H., M. D., 


McCullough, J. W., D. 


REMOVALS. 


To Church. 
Zion, 
St. Matthew’s, 
Christ, 
St. James’, 
Harcourt, 
St. James’, 
St. John’s, 


Mediator, 
Transfiguration, 
Trinity, 
Trinity, 

St. Mark’s, 


St. Luke's, 


Place. 
Fulton, W. N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Chicago, II. 
Gambier, Ohio. 
Muney, Pa. 
Stillwater, N. Y. 
Moravia, W. N. Y. 
New York City. 
Tashua, Conn 
New York City. 
Trumbull, Conn. 
Fort Wayne, Ia. 
Malone, N. Y. 
Winchester, Ky. 
Jackson, Tenn. 


Merrick, J. A., 
Pratt, H. L. E., 
Pynchon, T. R., 
Rooker, W. Y., 
Shears, A. G., 
Spalding, Erastus, 
Stanley, H., 
Stryker, P. M., 
Thompson, C. W., 
Tracey, J.C., 
Wardwell, T. F., 
Wilcoxson, T., 


Burlington, N. J. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Sharon, Conn. 
Westmoreland, N. Y. 
Pulaski, W. N. Y. 
Penn Yann, Pa. 
York, Pa. 
Maryland. 

Lyons, N. Y. 
Wolcott, Conn 


Assist. St. Mary’s, 
St. Peter’s, 

St. Paul’s, 

St. Paul’s, 

Christ, 


St. Mark’s, 

St. John’s, 

St. James’ College, 
Grace, 

All Saints, 


CONSECRATIONS. 

Place. 
Gloucester City, N. J., 
Stonington, Conu., 


Norwich, Conn., 
Trumbull, Conn., 


Time. 
May 17, 1849. 
May 31, 1849. 
May 18, 1849. 
April 30, 1849. 


Bishop. 
Doane, 
Brownell, 
Brownell, 
Brownell, 


Church. 
Ascension, 
Calvary, 

Christ, 

Trinity, 

St. John’s in the 
{ Wilderness, 

St. James’, 

St. George’s, 

St. Paul’s, 


Cobbs, 
Eastburn, 
Meade, 
Doane, 


May 27, 1849. 
May 10, 1849. 
April 22, 1849. 
April 12, 1849. 


Russell co., Ala., 
Greenfield, Mass., 
Fredericksburg, Va., 
South Trenton, N. J., 


DIOCESAN. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Convention of Pennsylvania, 
with very great unanimity: 

Resolved, That the removal by the House of Bishops of the disabilities imposed 
by that body, on the Rt. Rev. Henry U. Onderdonk, D. D., would give great satis- 
faction to the individuals, clerical and lay, composing this Convention, and also it is 
believed, to many others, as well in the Church generally, as in the diocese once 
under his jurisdiction. 

Resolved, Moreover, that while such removal would cheer the declining years 
of a venerable and distinguished servant of the Church, it would secure to his many 
admirable productions their just estimation by posterity, and be in accordance with 
the charity so eloquently portrayed in the teaching and so consistently exemplified 
in the conduct of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 
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DENOMINATIONAL. 


The following table will give a statistical view of the labors of the various socie- 
ties which held their anniversaries in May last. 


Society. Receipts. Expenditures. 

American Home Mission, $147,172 $153,816 
Presbyterian Assembly, B. F. M., 110,081 110,207 
Am. Seaman’s Friend’s Society, 18,582 18,497 
Methodist Ep. Miss. Society, 84,045 102,940 
Am. Anti-Slavery Society, 6,952 6,975 
Foreign Evangelical Society, 24,000 
American Tract Society, 258,300 258,283 
Am. Bap. Publication Society, 25,416 

Am. Bible Society, 251,870 

Am. Soc. Ameliorating the Jews, 3,221 3,208 
Am. and For. Bible Society, 39,840 38,321 
Am. B. Com. Foreign Missions, (9 months,) 217,000 

Am. Education Society, 27,301 27,764 

OBITUARIES. 


Died, in the city of New York, March 25, 1849, the Rev. Hucu Smiru, D. D., 
Rector of St. Peter’s Church, in that city. The Rev. Dr. Smith was born August 
29th, 1795, at the Narrows, Long Island. After finishing his preparatory course at 
Flatbush, he entered Columbia College in 1809. He was graduated in 1816, 
studied for the ministry under Bishop Hobart, from whom he received Deacon’s Or- 
ders in 1816, and Priest's Orders in 1819. In November, 1816, he married Miss 
Helen Clarke, daughter of J. B. Clarke, Esq. of Brooklyn, and shortly after sailed 
for Savannah, where he supplied the Church during the absence of the Rector, the 
Rev. Mr. Cranston, until the following April, when he returned to New York, and 
was appointed by the Rev. Dr. Bowen, his assistant in Grace Church. In the same 
year he accepted the Rectorship of St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn. In 1819, he re- 
moved to Augusta, Georgia, and became the Rector of the Church in that place, 
where he remained until March, 1831; when he was elected Rector of Christ 
Church, Hartford. There were but three communicants in Augusta, when Dr. 
Smith entered upon his duties. During his rectorship a beautiful church was built, 
and a large and prosperous parish established. In 1833, having been appointed 
Missionary of the Church of the Holy Evangelists, in New York, he returned to 
that city, and labored in that field until he received a call in 1836, to the rectorship 
of St. Peter’s Church, his last parish. In October, 1836, at the request of the 
Standing Committee of the Gen. Theological Seminary, he undertook the duties of 
the Professorship of Pastoral Theology and Pulpit Eloquence. He resigned his 
temporary charge of the Professorship, and obtaining leave of absence, he sailed 
for Europe, in 1837. He returned the same year, with renovated strength and 
spirits ; and continued his Jabors among his attached people, for nearly nine years; 
when he was compelled again to try a voyage, which was again of essential service. 
His health continued good, until July, 1548, the time when he last sailed for 
England. After a short sojourn, he returned wholly incapacitated for further duty. 
Dr. Smith received the degree of Doctor of Divinity, from Columbia College, in 
1838. The corner-stone of St. Peter’s Church was laid in 1836, and the noble and 
beautiful building was consecrated in 1838. The number of communicants in the 
last report prepared by the Rector, but not published, was 250. Dr. Smith expired 
at St. Peter's Rectory, on Sunday morning, March 25th, inthe 54th year of his age. 


We have also to record the death of Rev. Witt1am Powett, Rector of St. Pe- 
ter’s Church, Westchester, N. Y.; and of Rev. Jonn W. Brown, Reetor of St. 
George’s Church, Astoria, N. Y., and for some time Editor of the Protestant 
Churchman; and also, of Rev. Brrpseye G. Nosze, of this Diocese ; but are not 
yet in possession of such particulars as we wish in regard to them. 
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SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


Consecration—The Rt. Rev. Robert Knox, the new Bishop of Down and Con- 
nor and Dromore, was consecrated at Armagh on Tuesday, May 5th; the Instal- 
lation on the 3d in the Cathedral Church in Lisburn; and the Enthroning on the 
5th at the ancient Cathedral of Dromore. Bishop Knox is successor to the lamented 
and well-known Bishop Mant. 


New Cotontat Bisnorric.—The Queen has been pleased to order Letters Patent 
to be issued for the erection of a Bishopric in the Red River Settlement—Prince 
Rupert’s Land. The Reverend David Anderson, M. A. of Exeter College, Oxford 
—formerly Iheological Tutor at St. Bees College, Cumberland, and now perpetual 
Curate of All Saints’, Derby, has been nominated first Bishop of the new See. Mr. 
Anderson took his B. A. degree in Michaelmas Term, 1836. The endowment is 
provided partly by a bequest of the late James Leith, Esq , who passed many years 
of his life in Prince Rupert’s Land, and partly by a salary (with house) allowed by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company to the Bishop as chaplain to one of the Churches in 
the Settlement. ‘The Consecration of the Bishops of Victoria and Rupert’s Land 
took place at Canterbury on Tuesday, May 29. 

The new diocese will probably comprise the whole of the territory which was 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company by a charter from Charles II, in the year 
1670. This territory extends from the frontier of the United States in north lat. 40 
to the limits of exploration northward, and from the western boundary of Canada 
to the Pacific. Its superficial area is stated in the “Colonial Church Atlas” to be 
370,000 square miles, and the total population, (though this must needs be a rough es- 
timate,) 103,000. The country, for the most part a vast plain, is varied by a suc- 
cession of Jakes and rivers, and is intersected by the great chain of the Rocky 
mountains stretching from northwest to southeast. : 

The native Indians, who seek a precarious subsistence by hunting and fishing, 
live in wigwams and tents, and there is nothing that deserves the name even of a 
village in the whole territory. 

In 1811, an agricultural settlement was formed on the banks of the Red River, to 
the south of Lake Winnipeg, by the Earl of Selkirk. 

When Governor Semple was sent out in 1815. he was specially requested to re- 
port to the Company whether any trace was to be found of either temple, of wor- 
ship, or idol, and whether it would be practicable to gather the children together for 
education, and for instruction in agriculture or other manual employment. In his 
answer he said, that no place of worship of any sort was to be seen, and most feel- 
ingly expressed bis anxiety for the immediate erection of a church. 

In 1820 the Company was enabled to send out the Rev. J. West as Chaplain to 
the settlers. He was accompanied by a schoolmaster, who was supported by the 
contributions of the members of the Company and other friends. ‘Two years after- 
wards, the Church Missionary Society was induced by the representations of Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Esq. and Nicholas Garry, Esq., two of the Directors of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, to found a Mission in their settlement. The Rev. D. T. Jones 
was accordingly sent out in 1823, and found on his arrival that a church had al- 
ready been built by the exertions of Mr. West. A second church was completed in 
1825, and in the same year the Mission was greatly strengthened by the accession 
of the Rev. W. Cockran. ‘To this devoted Clergyman the Mission is largely indebt- 
ed for itssuccess. He at once set himself to reclaim the Indians from their roving 
and indolent life. He taught them agriculture by practical lessons in ploughing, 
sowing, and reaping. When their corn had been harvested, he got a mill erected, 
and taught them how to grind it. He taught them also how to build houses, and 
how to thatch the roofs with reeds. In short, he wasthe Oberlin of the settlement ; 
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and in proportion as he employed the natives in farm-works, he secured the attend- 
ance of their children in school. Under such zealous and judicious management 
the Mission made rapid progress. The Rev. Messrs. Cowley, Smithhurst, and Hun- 
ter, were successively added to the Missionary body ; and Henry Budd, one of the 
first native boys who had been entrusted to the care of Mr. West, was appointed 
schoolmaster. Such is a brief outline of the history of the Mission up to the year 
1844, when the Bishop of Montreal, disregarding all considerations of personal con- 
venience, undertook a journey and voyage of 2000 miles to visit it. 

The following particulars, furnished by his Lordship, will be read with interest. 
The total population of the settlement was 5,143, of which rather more than half 
are Roman Catholics, and all the rest members of the Church of England, for no 
body of dissenters has ever established itself there. The soil, which is alluvial, is 
remarkably fertile, and a particular farm is mentioned which had borne an abundant 
crop of wheat for eighteen years in succession, without ever having been manured. 
The blessing, therefore, of plenty is vouchsafed to the natives and settlers; that is, 
abundance of produce for the satisfying of their own wants, but without any mar- 
ket or means of export. They have also horses, cattle, and sheep in fair proportion. 

The settlement extends for fifty miles along a strip of land on both sides of the 
Red River. It contains four churches, built at short intervals from each other. 
The number of the members of the Church of England at the time of the Bishop's 
visitation was 2,345, and of these no fewer than 846 were confirmed by him during 
his visit. Frequent services were of course performed during the seventeen days of 
the Bishop’s stay, and he mentions that the largest congregation which met him 
amounted to about 500, while the smallest did not fall far short of 200. These facts 
will serve to show that Christianity has made no inconsiderable progress in that 
settlement, and that the field of labor to which a Bishop has now been consecrated, 
though remote and under some aspects forbidding, is yet full of interest and encour- 
agement to the true soldier of the cross. 


EXTENT OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


From a lecture delivered before the Islington Protestant Institute, by Rev. Edward 
Bickevsteth, on “ Popery in the Colonies,” we make the following extract on the 
extent of the British Colonies : 

“ The colonial empire which God has given to this country is unparalleled in the 
history of all nations. The four chief empires that have prevailed over the earth, 
in connection with the church of God—Chaldean, Persian, Grecian, and Roman— 
had an exceedingly contracted dominion, in comparison with that which Britain now 

sses. 

“ The Spanish, Portuguese, French, Dutch, Danish, and other nations have es- 
tablished colonies; but no other nation has now an extent of colonial empire to be 
compared with that of Great Britain. 

“The British colonies, in the remarkable providence of God, have been acquired 
since the Reformation, during the period from the reign of Elizabeth to the present 
day. 
“In Europe, besides the British and Channel Isles, we have Heligoland, Gibral- 
tar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands. In Africa, we have Sierra Leone, Cape Coast, 
the Ascension, St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius, the Sechelles, 
and Aden ; in Asia, the vast continent of Hindoostan, with mighty annexed posses- 
sions. We have also Penang, Malacca, and Singapore, and Borneo. In Australia 
and New Zealand new empires are rising up under the sway of the British crown. 
In North and South America, in the western hemisphere, we have a widely separa- 
ted dominion, extending from our remote possession of the Falkland isles, by Brit- 
ish Guyana and the West Indian islands, to our wide-spread territories in North 
America. No other kingdom has such a dominion influencing every part of the 
world. It embraces a population of above 130,000,000 subjects, while probably 
50,900,000 more are under our influence. 
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“The population of our colonies, apart from Hindoostan, is as follows, by returns 
to Parliament in 1842: 
North America 1,621,152 
West Indies 901,082 
i 2,152,161 


4,674,335 
“ This population probably now exceeds 5,000,000. 
That of our eastern empire is reckoned at 
That of the British islands 
Of the other colonies 


100,000,000 
27,600,000 
5,000,000 


132,000,000 


Total 
Thus, taking the population of the earth at 1,000,000,000, ne arly one-seventh of 
its population are our fellow subjects, besides the vast numbers more or less under 
our influence. 
“The Roman colonies under that fourth empire were the germs of the civilization 
of northern and western Europe. May the British colonies be the germs, not mere- 
ly of the civilization, but of the Christianizing of all heathen countries.” 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Premunire.—The Bishop of Exeter rose to present a petition from a very re- 
spectable body of clergymen in his diocese on a subject of very great interest to the 
clergy of the Established Church in general. It related to a bill which had lately 
been introduced by his learned friend on the benches opposite, for the consolidation 
of the crimmal law—{* No,” said Lord Brougham, “ for a digest of the criminal 
law,” ]—and prayed that the extreme penalty of premunire, which was very vague 
and almost unintelligible, might be exchanged for something distinct and practical. 
As affairs were now conducted, it was really impossible forany man, lay or clerical, 
to state what the law of premunire was; for the Court of Queen’s Bench ona 
recent occasion had been equally divided upon it. 

Scrirrurat Epvcation in IreLanp.—The Bishop of Cashel presented a petition, 
signed by 40,000 Protestants in Ireland, and another signed by 1,300 of the clergy 
of the united Church of England and Ireland, in favor of scriptural education. 
The Right Rev. Prelate, at considerable length, pointed out the unfavorable 
position in which the schools in Ireland connected with the Established Church 
were placed, in comparison with the schools of Dissenters in England. 

The Archbishop of Dublin contended that great misapprehension and delusion 
existed in the public mind as to the facts of the system of Government education in 
Ireland; and should a commission of inquiry into that system be instituted, he 
thought much good would result from it. ‘The only restriction put on schools in 
Ireland was one to prevent children from being forced to read the Bible. 

The Bishop of London could not see upon what principle the great body of min- 
isters of the Established Church should be shut out from the privilege of teaching 
the Scriptures to their floocks. It was the prerogative of the Church to teach the 
Scriptures unrestricted, and therefore he would not feel justified, if in Ireland, to 
allow children to go to a school in which the Bible was not taught. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tue Cuurcu.—Mr. G. A. Hamilton presented a petition from Dublin, praying for 
the reéstablishment of the suppressed Irish bishoprics. 

Antiquities or Nineven.—Sir J. Pakington rose to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether it is the intention of her Majesty’s Government to assist Mr 
Layard in his discoveries of the remains of Nineveh by any pecuniary grant ; and, 
if so, to what amount. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said application had 
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been made for a grant of £3,000, but he had only agreed to an advance of £2,000. 
Another application had been made, to which no answer had yet been given. 

The Jewish Disabilities Bill has passed the House of Commons by a vote of 278 
to 185. Its fate now hangs upon the decision of the House of Lords. Should it be 
adopted, it is a virtual but pregnant repudiation of Christianity as the religion of the 
State, and places the Church in a still more awkward position. 

Cuurcn or Encianp 1n Scortanp.—A petition of the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England, resident in Scotland, was presented to the House of Lords on 
the 18th of May, praying for adequate Episcopal superintendence at the hand of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, or of the Bishop from whom the said clergy may 
have received ordination, aud that the English Bishops extend visitations into Scot- 
land for the purpose of ordaining and confirming, not as exercising territorial but 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over English congregations. ‘The petitioners claim, that 
the Scottish Episcopal Church is a distinct body from the English Church; was so 
regarded by the Act of Toleration when its spiritual functions were legitimated in 
1792, and the Act further modified in 1840; is so proved by the independency of 
its discipline in making and unmaking Canons ; and by its Communion Office ; and 
they further complain that the Scottish Bishops deny any jurisdiction of English 
Bishops in North Britain, and also deny the existence of English congregations in 
Scotland. 

The debate on the petition drew out the best talent in the House of Lords. 
The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 


CASE OF MR. SHORE. 


As capital is attempted to be made out of this case of imprisonment, we give the 
following statement of facts. 

The Duke of Somerset determined to have Bridgetown within the Parish of 
Berry Pomeroy, erected into a separate parish ; and to have the patronage thereof 
vested in himself. This, his Bishop refused unless he would grant a suitable en- 
dowment. Difficulty between Mr. Shore, who had been previously licensed to the 
Chapel at Bridgetown, and the successive curates of Berry Pomeroy, at last led a 
new incumbent to refuse a renewed nomination to Mr. Shore. This resulted in a 
long and tedious altercation between the Duke, Mr. Shore, and the Bishop; Mr. 
Shore to the very last protesting his devotion to the Established Church, and his 
adherence to its Articles and Liturgy. Meanwhile, the agent of the Duke takes 
out a license for the Chapel as a place of Dissenting worship; and Mr. Shore hav- 
ing threatened to officiate in it, without Episcopal license, if not with it, proceeds 
to do so. Itis not, therefore, a persecution at all on the ground that Mr. Shore is 
a Dissenter. Mr. Shore appealed to the law; and happens to find it very bad now 
it turns out against him. It is the case of a clergymen and professed adherent of 
the Establishment, acting in defiance of the authority of his Bishop, and of the law 
of the realm, and suffering consequences clearly foreseen. Certain pecuniary lia- 
bilities, for which he is held in durance, he will neither pay himself nor allow his 
friends to pay for him. Meantime, the original ‘‘ Clergy Relief Bill” which it was 
hoped to push through Parliament on the strength of this public sympathy, has be- 
come so judiciously amended, that the best friends of the Church do not object to 
it ; and Mr. Shore’s “ martyrdom” threatens to answer the purpose only of pointing 
the arrows of malice and slander, which always sooner or later find their way back 
to their authors. 


ROME. 


The plot which has been thickening for months has assumed an imposing aspect. 
The pope still remains at Gaeta. The French, in order to restore the pope to civil 
power, and at the same time maintain French influence in the Peninsula, have 
sent an army to Rome, which met with a signal and most disastrous defeat; 600 
being killed on the spot ; and 452 taken prisoners, who were treated with the great- 
est care and kindness. The French instructions given to General Oudinot were to 
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the following effect :—'To intervene with the Roman government, never recog- 
nized ; to take the necessary measures for maintaining the influence of France in 
the Italian peninsula, and to Jay down an order of things upon a foundation con- 
formable to the interests of the population ; to receive from the established authori- 
ties all proposals, and to make with them all necessary arrangements ; for form’s 
sake, however, to avoid all recognition of the principle established at Rome. We 
believe (says the Instructions) that you will be eagerly received by some as a libe- 
rator, by others as a useful mediator, against the dangers of a reaction. Your 
march upon Rome would, no doubt, facilitate the denouement, by giving courage 
to the honest portion of the community.” 

Meanwhile the troops of the king of Naples, on the 5th of May, marched against 
Rome, who were also put to flight, leaving the Romans again victorious. Austria, 
also, who had united in the plan of intervention to restore the pope, is busily oc- 
cupied at home with the revolting Hungarians. At Rome this temporary triumph 
is inspiring the people with indomitable courage, with relentless hatred against the 
Cardinals and with offensive priests, some of whom have been slain; and it is be- 
coming a certainty that a restoration of the pope to civil power is utterly hopeless. 
Among the great mass of the French people, a strong reaction is prevailing, amount- 
ing to almost indignation, at the course of the French government. Throughout the 
Roman territory not a single village has declared in favor of the Pope ; while the 
laboring classes, and even the women, are infuriated with zeal in the cause of the 
Revolution. The Constituent Assembly of Rome have framed the following Address 
to the English and French Governments, which isso rich in information, that we give 
it entire. We wait the issues of this whole movement with the deepest interest. 

The following is the address of the Constituent Assembly of Rome to the Gov- 
ernments and Parliaments of France and Englaid: 

“The representatives of the free Roman people confidently appeal to the Gov- 

ernments and to the Parliaments of the two most free and most powerful nations of 
Europe. 
“It is well known that we have been for many ages governed by the Church, 
with the same special and absolute authority in all matters temporal as in spiritual, 
whence it happened that, amid the enlightenment of the 19th century, we are sur- 
rounded by the darkness of the middle ages. Civilization was combatted at times 
with open warfare, always with the force of inertia, to such a degree that it was 
considered a crime in us to feel and call ourselves Italians. 

“Tt is well known that we have on many occasions attempted to achieve our 
own liberty ; but Europe has made us expiate by a harder slavery those very at- 
tempts by which other nations have been rendered glorious. At length, after our 
long martyrdom, the day of redemption appeared to have arrived, and we trusted 
to the power of ideas as well as to that of events, and to the mild character of the 
prince. We desired, above a!! things, to be Italians. This wasa crime. We be- 
lieved ourselves free ; this was an illusion. The day came when the prince aban- 
doned us, and we were left without government: all attempts at conciliation failed ; 
messages and messengers from the Parliament and the Municipality were rejected ; 
the people awaited their time with patience, but the emigrated government no 
longer proffered a single word of liberty or of love ; it stigmatized three millions of 
men with the guilt of an individual, and when we deliberated on employing the 
only means which remained to us for constituting an authority which the prince 
had, in fact, abdicated, the priest pronounced a malediction upon us. 

“ It is well known that our Assembly had its origin in universal suffrage ; that 
Assembly, exercising of necessity an imprescriptible right, decreed the dethronement 
of theocracy forever, and proclaimed the Republic. 

“ No one opposed it. ‘The only voice of complaint arose from the theocracy 
which we had overthrown. And yet it is to this voice that Europe is willing to 
listen, and seems to forget the story of our woes, and to confound what lies within 
the province of spiritual authority with that which is purely temporal. 

“The Roman Republic has sanctioned the independence and the free exercise 
of the spiritual authority of the pope, and has thereby demonstrated to the Catholic 
world how profoundly deep is its conviction that the liberty of religious action should 
be inseparable from the supreme head of the Church. To maintain this liberty in 
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the fullest integrity, the Roman Republic adds to the moral guarantee afforded by 
the devotion of all our Catholic brethren, the material guarantee of all the force at 
its disposal. But Europe is not contented with this, and it is repeated that the ex- 
istence of the temporal power of the pope is essential to Catholicism. 

“* For this reason we invite the Governments and Parliaments of France and 
England to consider what right can be alleged by any power to impose any form of 
government whatever on an independent nation, and where is the wisdom of at- 
tempting to restore a government by its very nature irreconcilable with liberty and 
civilization—a government long since morally abolished, and actually so, for up- 
wards of five months, without any one among the clergy having attempted to set 
up again its fallen standard; or where is the wisdom of resuscitating a government 
universally detested, incapable of a long existence, and, on the contrary, certain to 
provoke continual conspiracies, disturbauces, and revolutions. 

“ And if we assert that such a government cannot be identified and reconciled 
either with liberty or civilization, we have surely good grounds for such an assertion, 
since the experiment we have lately made of a constitution has proved how much 
the attempt to establish an affinity and combination between temporal and spiritual 
concerns has impeded its working and development. Here ecclesiastical canons 
nullified civil statutes: under the empire of theocracy, public education and instruc- 
tion were the privilege and monopoly of the clergy—the ecclesiastical privilege of 
mortmain impeded the transmission ,of property. Ecclesiastics were exempted by 

rivilege from appearing before the civil tribunals, while the laity were subject to the 
Jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical tribunals, all which constituted a condition of things 
so far removed from real liberty or civilization, that any free nation must prefer the 
alternative of waging ten wars to enduring a single one of them. 

And how can Europe—so often thrown into commotion by the sacerdotal power 
which launched the thunders of the Church against her States—how can she expect 
three millions of men to submit at the present day to an authority which not only 
exercises its political right of temporal punishment against the offender, but even 
threatens damnation to his soul? Europe cannot reason herself into the belief that 
free institutions can be fitly carried out under a prince who can, undercover of his 
political power, turn the enormous authority of the priest to perplexing and disturb- 
Ing consciences. 

“ We trust that England and France, so justly jealous of their own independence, 

will never willingly consent, that there should exist in the centre of Italy, a people 
neutral with respect to other nations, made serfs for the sake of the rest of the cath- 
olic world, excluded from the rights of nations, and made a mere apanage for the 
clergy. The Roman people claim to be masters of the Roman state. And if cath- 
olic nations may intervene in behalf of their religious affairs, surely they have no 
right to interfere with our political rights, or our social pact. However neutrality 
may be imposed upon a whole nation, it surely cannot be imposed on the central 
district of a country with regard to the rest, it being impossible for this centre to 
have by itself a national life, by the mere force of treaties or protocols. 
} “The representatives of the Roman people would consider it an insult to the po- 
titical wisdom of the Governments and Parliaments of France and England, were 
hey to doubt their acknowledging the importance of the rights and arguments 
herein slightly touched upon, no less than the advantage to Europe herself, who 
must ensure its own lasting tranquillity by securing the abolition of the government 
of the priesthood. 

“ Undoubtedly it can never be expected of us that we should not oppose the res- 
toration with a bold, determined, and irrevocable will; nor can Europe impute to 
us the threatening catastrophe that may ensue, nor the inevitable injury that a vio- 
lent and bloody restoration would occasion, even to the catholic authority of the pa- 

We are convinced that England and France will lend us both aid and coun- 
sel in order to avert such evils, and to draw closer the bond of amity in which all 
free nations should now be united. 

“ For the National Assembly, 
“G. GALLETTI, President 
“© G. Pennacchi, A. Fabbretti, A. Zanobianchi, G. Cocchi, Secretaries. 


“Rome, April 18, 1849.” 





